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Thanksgiving 


Breakfast 


would be as cheerless without 


Cream of Wheat 


as the dinner would be without a Turkey 


Cream of Wheat 
FOR SALE AT ALL GROCERS 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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PVICTROLA 


LL The instrument specially made 
i fo play Victor and Victrola Records 





> 4 
i The greatest artists of all the world 
x ‘| make records for the Victor Company 
Hl exclusively because they are convinced 
y that only the Victrola brings their art 
X into your home in all its beauty. 


Such fidelity of tone is possible 
only because Victor Records and the 


{| 
ij 


Victrola are scientifically coordinated 
and synchronized in the processes of 
manufacture. They should be used 
together to secure a perfect reproduc- 
tion. That is the way for you to hear 
in your own home the superb inter- 
pretations of the greatest artists exactly 





as they themselves heard and approved 


Victrola XVII, $300 
Victrola XVII, electric, $365 
Mahogany or oak 


their own work. 


it Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor 

| Machines are scientifically coordinated and synchro- 

4 nized in the pr of facture, and should be 
used together to secure a perfect reproduction. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the ist of each month 





“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company desi ti the 
products of this Company only. 
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PaGE 


T he man 


thru at thirty 


HIS happened in Chicago; but 

the place is unimportant. It 
might have happened anywhere; as a 
matter of fact it zs happening every- 
where; in your office and in the office 
across the street. 


A young man entered the employ 
ofa Chicago manufacturer, and moved 
along rapidly until he was office man- 
ager. 


The President of the company liked 
him. More than once he said to his 
friends: 


“T intend to make that young man 
General Manager some day. I should 
like to train him to be my successor.” 


But the young man never did be- 
come General Manager; his career is 
one of those countless tragedies of 
business. The President, who wanted 
to promote him, found that he could 
not promote him. 


He knew enough to manage an 
office, but for larger responsibilities he 
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lacked knowledge and self-contfideng | 


and decision. He has never grow 





: mel 
beyond an office managership. oh 
He was thru at thirty. ien 
bus 

And the other man who | ot 
kept on growing al f 


ONTRAST that man withanothe 7 

of the same age—a man wh 
worked as a salesman for a Hartford 
Company; and in course of time k- 
came sales manager. The office of 
Secretary became vacant, andtheCom} ! 
pany looked around for a man. tor 


spl 


Sales experience was a requisite; but 4, 
the right man had to have more. He 
had to know something of factoy§ | 
organization and control; of costs and§ m 
accounting; of office management; olf po 
advertising and merchandising andj th 
corporation finance. ‘ing 


aft 
To their surprise they found tha} ., 


the young sales manager knewall thes ra 
things. His practical experience had 
given him sales training; the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute had given him4 

grasp of the fundamentals which at ( 
found in every business. m 








A few days after his election to the 
Board of Directors of his company he 
wrote: cj 


“The day when I enrolled im the wW 
Alexander Hamilton Institutelyy 








or il’ 
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Modern Business Course 
marked the turning point in 
my career. 


A 






95,000 men who are 
going ahead 






N all the business world 
dene J there are just two types of 
STOW men. There is the man 
who goes only as far as exper- 
ience in one department of 
business can carry him and 
0 - f ettlesdown ina department- 
al position for life. 





oth ‘The other man takes a new hold 
who upon himself in his twenties or thirties 
rtlotd or earlier forties; he adds training to 


° J experience and travels far. 
ice 0 


Com For ten years the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute has been engaged in the 
splendid task of helping men to find 


e; but themselves. 


, He 
ctoy§ its training means larger vision; 
s ad More rapid progress; increased earning 
ntoff power. And the proof is this—more 
and§ than 95,000 men have tested this train- 
‘ingin their own experience; and today, 
alter ten years of testing, the rate of 
enrolment is more than three times as 
rapid as in any preceding year. 


that 
these 
> had 


nde The Advisory Council 


Im 4 
) are 


NLY a training vitally sound and 

practical could have the endorse- 
Ment of such men as form the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. That Advisory Council con- 
sists of: Frank A. Vanderlip, the finan- 
tier; General Coleman duPont, the 
the ‘well-known business executive; John 
{iA Fays Hammond, the eminentengineer; 
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There’s just one important question 
for a man who is under forty: 
“Where shall I be in busi- 
ness ten years from now?” 
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Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist; 
and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York Uni- 


versity School of Commerce. 


Only you can decide 
where you will stop 


VERY man in business 

is paying for this Course 
whether he benefits by it or 
not. The Chicago man paid, 
and at a tragic price. He 
might have moved on up to 
large success—and he stopped atthirty. 


Only you can decide where you will 
stop. A training which has done so 
much for 95,000 other men is open to 
youalso. Itis worth your investigation 
at least; make the investigation now. 


Send for “‘Forging Ahead 
In Business’’ 


VOR men whoareaskingthemselves, 
“Where will I be in business ten 
yearsfrom now?” the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute publishes a 116-page 
book. It contains a full explanation 
of what the Modern Business Course 
and Service is and does; it contains let- 
tersfrom men whose business situation 
was precisely like yours. It will richly 
repay a careful reading, and it is free; 
the coupon will bring it. Send for 
your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
176 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’ FREE. 


Business x 
AIO soa sooo hina Tec Seckhecssendcde tiie acdiincane 
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**A Christmas Present for Dad’”’ 


i ; : 
Well, my boy, those are all fair questions, and ie al 
I can answer you in three words—three short miring is the $125 Lord Elgin 
words that for fifty-five years have told the story —one of the most beautiful 
sth; . . of the many Elgin Models 

to twenty-two million enthusiastic watch owners— 


“It's an Elgin!” 


© gina f 

















. scrib ader. i condition’ of thee shilocaite’ is causing delays in 
Notice to Sub ers and Re m t, deliveties to such:an extent subscription copies fee of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as weil as the he cope a news-stand sale, in.common with < publications, are likely po 
eens ee If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, o¢ if your news 

does not have dhe mingeiad on.agisive Ob sph, please take these things into into consideration and a i tae dogs batess 

writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; fey te he 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


(Black awh... fae . . By Ben Ames Williams 
/ ‘TMustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 
gow hat’s the World Coming To? . . . By Rupert Hughes 
’ Illustrated by Frank Snapp 
yethe Man with Three Names .. . . By Harold MacGrath 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


LK Good Provider .. . . . . By Elaine Sterne 29 
Ilustrated lip A. L. Bairnsfather 
uman Interest Stuff . . . By Albert Payson Terhune 34 
y Mustrated by Frank Stick 
“Fs 
™-Doctor Lazarus. . . . . .By Arthur Train 45 
1. Illustrated by Aste D. Fuller 
9 Tw 0 Lumps and NoLemon..... . .By Royal Brown 50 
Illustrated by Orson Lowi 
ye lattie FPoley—Pal.’.) 3 5... 2 i ee Ae. 
Illustrated by Frank Raymond 
athe Jade and the Soldier Man ... . ByHarris Dickson 64 
wwe Illustrated by George Wright 
wy? “The $30,000 Penny. ... .. . By William Dudley Pelley 69 
i Illustrated by H. J. Mowat 
he One Before the Last. . . - . .By Fannie Heaslip Lea 74 
Illustrated by R. M. Crosby 
in “His Mother’s Shoes .. . . . . «By Ida M. Evans 79 
‘ie Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 
! eBrother to Icarus .. . By Lieut. Warren H. Miller, U. S.N. 83 
Illustrated by Hawthorne Howland 
, 


: —And— 
woruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial. ...... 21 


Mo Gettin’ Old,"’.2 Poem by Edgar A. Guest ...... 


vy ERMS: $2.00 a year mn advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
+ ge charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, Or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 

imps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 
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Campbell 
Studios 


Miss Evelyn Gosnell 


in ‘Up in Mabel’s Room" 


Are You a Blond? |: 


The Secret of Making People Like You : 


is the faculty for making people like him. It 

is. even more important than ability. The 
secret ‘of making people like you lies in your ability 
to understand the emotional and mental characteris- 
ties of the people you meet. 


7 HE greatest asset any man can possibly have 


Did you know that a blond has an entirely different 
temperament than a brunet ?—that to get along with 
a blond type you must act entirely different than you 
would to get along with a brunet? 


When you really know the difference between 
blonds and brunets, the difference in their characters, 
temperaments, abilities and peculiar traits you will 
save yourself many a mistake—and you will inei- 
dentally learn much you never knew before about 
yourself. 


* * * * * 


ewan GRAHAM was a blond, and not until he 
learned that there was all the difference in the 
world between the characteristics of a blond and those 
of a brunet did he discover the secret of making peo- 
ple like him. 


Paul had been keeping books for years for a large 
corporation which had branches all over the country. 
It was generally thought by his associates that he 
would never rise above that job. He had a tremen- 
dous ability with figures—could wind them around his 
little finger—but he did not have the ability to mix 
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Wallace Reid to 0 
Star in “The Valley of the Giants" do 
A Paramount Artcraft Picture 


So 

Pet 

: ‘ : mF and 
with big men; did not know how to make people like offi 
him. P 
Then one day the impossible happened. Paul Gra § of 1 
ham became popular. eve 
Business men of importance who had formerly 


given him only a passing nod of acquaintance sud- 
denly showed a desire for his friendship. People— to: 
even strangers—actually went out of their way to do . 
things for him. Even he was astounded at his new § her 
power over men and women. Not only could he get tt 
them to do what he wanted them to do, but they acti- int 
ally anticipated his wishes and seemed eager to please § ot 
him. 800 


From the day the change took place he began to g0 
up in business. Now he is the Head Auditor for his the 
corporation at an immense increase in salary. A® the 
all this came to him simply because he learned the 
secret of making people like him. 


You, too, can have the power of making people like Y 
you. For by the same method used by Paul Graham, 
you can, at a glance, tell the characteristics of any oth 
man, woman or child—tell instantly their likes @ the 
dislikes, and YOU CAN MAKE PEOPLE LKB 
YOU. Here is how it is done: 


Everyone you know can be placed in one of two 
general types—blond or brunet. There 15 &% big 8 
difference between the mental and emotional charaé 
teristics of a blond and those of a brunet as there® 
between night and day. You persuade a blond im? 
way—a brunet in another. Blonds enjoy one phase 
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of life—brunets another. Blonds make good in one 
kind of a job—brunets in one entirely different. 





To know these differences scientifically is the first 
sep in judging men and women; in getting on well 
with them ; in mastering their minds; in making them 
like you; in winning their respect, admiration, love 
and friendship. 










And when you have learned these differences 
when you can tell at a glance just what to do and say 
tomake any man or woman like you, your success in 
life is assured. 








For example, there’s the case of a large manufactur- 
ing concern. Trouble sprang up at one of the fac- 
tories. The men talked strike. Things looked ugly. 
Harry Winslow was sent to straighten it out. On the 
eve of a general walk-out he pacified the men and 
headed off the strike. And not 
mly this, but ever since then, 
that factory has led all the oth- 
ers for production. He was able 
to do this, because he knew how 
to make these men like him and 
do what he wanted them to do. 


Another case, entirely differ- 
ent, is that of Henry Peters. Be- 
cause of his ability to make peo- 
ple like him—his faculty for 
“getting under the skin’’ and 
making people think his way, he 
was given the position of Assist- 
ant to the President of a large 
frm. Two other men, both well 
liked by their fellow employees, 
had each expected to get the job. 
So when the outside man, 
Peters, came in, he was looked upon as an interloper 
and was openly disliked by every other person in the 
office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But in spite 
of that, in three weeks he had made fast friends of 
everyone in the house and had even won over the two 
men who had been most bitter against him. The whole 
secret is that he could tell in an instant how to appeal 
to any man and make himself well liked. 

A certain woman who had this ability moved with 
her family to another town. As is often the case, 
itis a very difficult thing for any woman to break 
into the chill circle of society in this town, if she was 
not known. But her ability to make people like her 
soon won for her the close friendship of many of the 
“best families’? in the town. Some people wonder 
how she did it. It was simply the secret at work— 
the secret of judging people’s character and making 
them like you. 


































% u * * * 


OU realize, of course, that just knowing the dif- 
ference between a blond and a brunet could not 
aeomplish all these wonderful things. There are 
other things to be taken into account. But here is 
» the whole secret. 
You know that everyone does not think alike. What 
me likes another dislikes. And what offends one 
Dleases another. Well, there is your cue. You can 
Make an instant ‘‘hit’’ with anyone, if you say the 
ee. they want you to say, and act the way they 
want you to act. Do this and they will surely like 
|) 78 and -beKieve in you and will go miles out of their 
sway to PLEASE YOU. 
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You can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
signs. In addition to the difference in complexion, 
every man, woman and child has written on them 
sighs as distinct as though they were in letters a foot 
high, which show you from one quick glance exactly 
what to say and to do to please them—to get them 
to believe—to think as you think—to do exactly 
what you want them to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the’ whole secret 
of getting what you want out of life—of making 
friends, of business and social advantage. Every 
great leader uses this method. That is why he IS 
a leader. Use it yourself and you will quickly be- 
come a leader—nothing can stop you. : 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master 
Character Analyst. Many coneerns will not employ 
a man without first getting Dr. Blackford to pass 
on him. Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, Baker-Vawter Com- 
pany, Scott Paper Company and many others pay 
Dr. Blackford large annual 
fees for advice on human 
nature. 

So great was the demand 
for these services that Dr. 
Blackford could not even 
begin to fill all the engage- 
ments. So Dr. Blackford has 
explained the method in a 
simple, seven-lesson course, 
entitled, ‘‘Reading Charac- 
ter at Sight.’’ ‘Even a half 
hour’s reading of this won- 
derful course will give you 
an insight into human nature 
and a power over people 
which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the 
publishers in Dr. Blackford’s 
course, “‘Reading Character at Sight,’’ that they 
will gladly send it to you on approval, all charges 
prepaid. Look it over thoroughly. See if it lives 
up to’all the claims made for it. If you do not want 
to keep it, then return it and the transaction is 
closed. And if you decide to keep it—as you surely 
will—then merely remit five dollars in full pay- 
ment. 


—he pacified the men 
and headed off the strike 


Remember, you take no risk, you assume no obli- 
gation. The entire course goes to you on approval. 
You have everything to gain—nothing to lose. So 
mail the eoupon NOW, and learn how to make peo- 
ple like you, while this remarkable offer is still on. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


emma ee eee ee ee ee 


Independent Corporation 


Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-3611 119 West 40th Street, New York 
You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Course of sevea lessons 
entitled ‘‘Reading Character at Sight.’’ I will either remail 


the course to you within five days after its receipt, or send 
you $5 in full payment of the course. 


BREE Ci bae ee tesa hs pete ecaceneasscbecate Te ey ee 


cine bb. é500betagudeeaawes © 2 be ee o.c cc's o's 000 ee ne eee 









How I learned the 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 

ner invited me to a dinner 

party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a _ one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea of having 
everyone do a “stunt.” Some sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
che piano, recited, told stories, and 
sO on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that 


Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


secret in one evening. It has helped me every day 


“still waters run deep.” He said 
he had a simple “stunt” which he 
hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to 
be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five 
numbers of three figures each, such 
as 161, 249, and so on. He asked 
me to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating the 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth num- 
ber called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated back 
the exact number~ in the position 


called. He did this with the entire 
list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that @ 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back 
wards and forwards. And then # 
further amaze us he gave us thé 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaz- 
ment at  Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see@ 
thing of this sort on the stage, 
even then you look upon it as 4 
trick. But to see it done by a 
everyday business. man, in pail 
view of everyone, 
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* conditions which make trick- 
iy impossible, is astonishing, to 
y te least. 
* 
the way home that night I 
U asked Macdonald how it was 
lige. He said there was really noth- 
eto it—simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone could easily 
jam in one evening. Then he told 
i that the reason most people have 
ad memories is because they leave 
emory development to chance. 
Anyone could do what he had done, 
mi develop a good memory, he 
id, by following a few simple rules. 
ind then he told me exactly how to 
wit. At the time I little thought 
at evening would prove to be one 
of the most eventful in my life, but 
sh it proved to be. 
What Macdonald told me I took 
i heart. In one evening I made 
mmarkable strides toward improv- 
ig my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned to 
w exactly what he had done. At 
frst I amused myself with my new- 
fund ability by amazing people at 
parties. My “memory feat,” as 
ny friends called it, surely made a 
lit Everyone was talking about 
i, and I was showered with invita- 
fons for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
me were to ask me how quickly to 
tvelop social popularity, I would tell 
lim to learn my memory “feat”— 
but that is apart from what I want to 
tl you. 
The most gratifying thing about 
te improvement of my memory 
ws the remarkable way it helped 
m in business. Much to my sur- 
pise I discovered that my memory 
taining had literally put a razor 
tie on my brain. My brain had 
become clearer, quicker, keener. I 
fdt that I was fast acquiring that 
Mental grasp and alertness I had 
® often admired in men who 
wee spoken of as “wonders” and 
penuises.”” 
The next thing I noticed was a 
ed improvement in my _ con- 
YSational powers. Formerly my 
tik was halting and disconnected. 
Tnever could think of things to say 
the conversation was over. 
And then, when it was too late, I 
wold always think of apt and 
iking things I “might have said.” 
now I can think like a flash. 
ln I am talking I never have to 
te for the right word, the 
expression or the right thing to 
my. It seems that all I have to do 
{9 start to talk and instantly I 
find Myself saying the very thing I 
want to say to make the greatest im- 
It me Prwle. 
nt long before my new- 
found ability to remember things 
ME to say the right thing at ‘the 
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right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 


wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 


what I want 
to know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me 
by dodging out 
of the office 
and saying 
“Tll look it 
up.” 


* * x * 


[FOUND that 

my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particwarly in 
committee 
meetings. 
When a discus- 
sion opens up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time 
and time again I have won people 








to my way of thinking simply 
because I could instantly _ recall 
facts and figures. While I’m proud 
of my triumphs in this_ respect, 


I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot 
hold up their end in the argument 


because they cannot recall facts 
instantly. It seems as though I 
never forget anything. Every fact 


I now put in my mind is as clear and 
as easy to recall instantly as though 
it were written before me in plain 
black and white. 

We all hear a lot about the impor- 
tance of sound judgment. People 
who ought to know say that a man 
cannot begin to exercise sound judg- 
ment until he is forty to fifty years 
of age. But I have disproved all that. 
I have found that sound judgment is 
nothing more than the ability to weigh 
and judge facts in their relation to 
each other. Memory is the basis of 
sound judgment. I am only thirty- 
two, but many times I have been com- 
plimented on having the judgment of 
a man of forty-five. I take no per- 
sonal credit for this—it is all due to 

the way I trained my 
memory. 
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DAVID M. ROTH 


“Our president complimented me on always 
being uble to tell him-instantly facts he wanted 
o know.” 
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HESE are only a few of the hundreds 
of ways I have profited by my traine 
memory. No longer do I suffer the humilia-“ 
tion of meeting men I know and not be- 
ing able to recall their names. The moment 
I see a man his name flashes to my mind, 
together with a string of facts about him. 
I always liked to read but 
usually forgot most of it. 
Now I find it easy to re- 
call what I have read. An- 
other surprising thing is that 
I can now master a sub- 
ject in  consider- 
ably less time than 
before. Price lists, 
market quota- 
tions, data of all 
kinds, I can recall 
in detail almost at 
will. I rarely 
make a mistake. 

My vocabu- 
lary, too, has in- 
creased wonder- 
fully. Whenever 
I see a striking 
word or expres- 
sion, I memorize it 
and use it in my 
dictation or con- 
versation. This 
has put a remark- 
able sparkle and 
pulling power into my conversation and 
business letters. And the remarkable part of 
it all is that I can now do my day’s work 
quicker and with much less effort, simply 
because my mind works like a flash and I do 
not have to keep stopping to look things up. 

All this is extremely satisfying to me, of 
course. But the best part of it all is that 
since my memory powers first attracted the 
attention of our president, my salary has 
steadily been increased. Today it is many 
times greater than it was the day Macdonald 
got me interested in improving my memory. 

es 6) BSS 

HAT Macdonald told me that event- 

ful evening was this: “Get the Roth 
Memory Course.” I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I 
have told you about. The publishers of the 
Roth -Memory Course —the Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remarkable 
memory that they will gladly send the 
Course to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until 
you have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives.up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
charges prepaid. If after -examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe noth- 
ing. On the other hand, if you find, as 
thousands of others have found, that the 
Roth Memory Course will do wonders for 
you, then merely send five dollars in full 
payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory. 
Now you can have it. Remember, you pay 
no money until you have proved that the 
Course will benefit you. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by taking © 
immediate action. So mail the coupon NOW 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 





sesscesewscesssens FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
4 Publishers of The Independent W: 
Independent Corporation p2eRse:t Tevet ree 
Please send me the Roth Memory Course of seven lessons. I will either 


remail the course to you within five days after its receipt or send you $5 in 
ourse. 
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The illustration above tells the new, 
modern story of what training will do for 
aman. From the high stool of a book- 
keeper to the mahogany desk of the Man 
Who Directs—the Higher Accountant 
with the big pay and private office, who 
now gives orders where he used to take 
them—all accomplished with a few short 
months of specialized training. 

Are you content to remain a book- 
keeper — clerk — correspondent — merely 
one cf the “office help’’—or are you ambi- 
tious to stand out from the other men in 
your organization? An important = 
is open, when you are ready to fil 


Be an Expert 
Accountant 


No man can go far without training. No 
matter how bright you may be, your nat- 
ural abilities must be turned into the right 
track before you can run swift and sure 
to the goal of success. The trained man 
always has the call—really experienced 
employees win ae because they’re 
qualified to hold the high-pay jobs. 

Spare-time training is the practical stepping- 
stone to mastery of business analysis for ambitious 
workers in office, store or shop. Clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, correspondents, salesmen, can pro- 
gress rapidly to positions as Expert Accountants by 
devoting a little home study daily in spare time 
without interference with their business duties. 
The positions in this field pay from $3,000 to $10,000 
or more a year. 


Train at Home by Mail 


Why stop where you are when the sure, easy way 
to better things is right before you? Don’t be a 
stuck-in-the-rut man, satisfied with a mere living, 
when you can be an Expert Accountant with a 
reasonable amount of effort. 

The LaSalle method will give you a thoro training 
in Higher Accounting, while you hold your present 
position. You can study by Rane | under the direct 
supervision of William B. Castenholtz, A.M.,C.P. r 
former Comptroller and Instructor, Universi 
Illinois, assisted by a staff of Certified Pu ifs 





One year ago he was a bookkeeper! 
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lie before him or her. 





education there is the particular school. 
you know which school that is? 


Write the Educational Bureau of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 W. 42nd St, N. ¥. 


Do 


DO YOU REALIZE YOUR RESPONSIBILITY TO YOUR CHILD? 


bgp greatest responsibility lies in that 
child’s right education for the years that 
To provide just the 


To assist you in selecting that right school 
for your child there is one agency that will 
serve you gladly and without cost. 


helped hundreds of parents. 
do is define your problem. 
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you heard 
about Frank Jordan?” 
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How I Learned It in-One Evening 


the news 


This question quickly 


> Jprought me to the little group which 
had gathered in the center of the office. 


and I had started with the 


“Great Eastern Machinery Co., within a 


month of each other, four years ago. A 
year ago, Jordan was taken into the 
accounting division and I was sent out 
assalesman. Neither of us was blessed 
with an unusual amount of brilliancy, 
but we “got by” in our new jobs well 


enough to hold them. 


Imagine my amazement, then, when 


I heard: 


“Jordan’s just been made Treasurer 


of the Company!” 


I could hardly believe my ears. But 
there was the “Notice to Employees” 
on the bulletin board, telling about Jor- 


dan’s good fortune. 


the place. 
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Now I knew that Jordan was a ca- 
pable fellow, quiet and unassuming, 
but I never would have picked him for 
any such sudden rise. 
that the Treasurer of the Great East- 
em had to be a big man, and I won- 
| dered how in the world Jordan landed 


I knew, too, 


The first chance I got, I walked into Jor- 
dan’s new office and after congratulating him 
warmly, I asked him to let me “in” on the 
@iails of how he jumped ahead so quickly. 


His story is so in- 
tensely _ interesting 
that I am going to 
repeat is as closely 
as I remember. 

“Tl tell you just 


how it happened, 
George, because you 
may pick up a 


pointer or two that 
will help you. 

“You remember 
how scared I used 
to be whenever I 
had to talk to the 
chief? You remem- 
ber how you used 
to tell me that every 
time I opened my 
mouth I put my 
foot into it, mean- 
ing of course that 
every time I spoke I 
got into trouble? 
You remember when 
Ralph Sinton left to 
take charge of the 
Western office and I 
was asked to pre- 
sent him with the 





By GEORGE RAYMOND 


loving cup the boys gave him, how flustered 
I was and how I couldn’t say a word be- 
cause there were people around? You re- 
member how confused I used to be every 
time I met new people? I couldn’t say what 
I wanted to say when I wanted to say it; 
and I determined that if there was any pos- 
sible chance to learn how to talk I was going 
to do it. 

“The first thing I did was to buy a number 
of books on public speaking, but they seemed 
to be meant for those who wanted to be- 
come orators, whereas what I wanted to 
learn was not only how to speak in public 
but how to speak to individuals under var- 
ious conditions in business and social life. 

“A few weeks later, just as I was about to 
give. up hope of ever learning how to talk 
interestingly, I read an announcement stat- 
ing that Dr. Frederick Houk Law had just 
completed a new course in business talking 
and public speaking entitled ‘Mastery of 
Speech.’ The course was offered on ap- 
proval without money in advance, so since 
I had nothing whatever to lose by examin- 
ing the lessons, I sent for them and in a 
few days they arrived. I glanced through 
the entire eight lessons, reading the head- 
ings and a few paragraphs here and there, 
and in about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I had always 
lacked confidence, why talking had always 
seemed something to be dreaded whereas it 
is really the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to secure 
complete attention to what I was saying 
and how to make everything I said inter- 
esting, forceful and convincing. I learned 
the art of listening, the value of silence, and 
the power of brevity. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I learned how and when 
to use humor with telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
about the lessons were the actual examples 
of what things to say and when to say them 
to meet every condition. I found that there 
was a knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a right 
way and a wrong way to present complaints, 
to give estimates, and to issue orders. 

“T picked up some wonderful pointers 
about how to give my opinions, about how 
to answer complaints, about how to ask the 
bank for a loan, about how to ask for ex- 
tensions. Another thing that struck me 
forcibly was that, instead of antagonizing 
people when I didn’t agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around to my 
way of thinking in the most pleasant sort 
of way. Then, of course, along with those 
lessons there were chapters on speaking be- 
fore large audiences, how to find material for 
talking and speaking, how to talk to friends, 
how to talk to servants, and how to talk 
to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very first 
evening and it was only a short time before 
I was able to apply all of the principles and 
found that my words were beginning to have 
an almost magical effect upon everybody to 
whom I spoke. It seemed that I got things 


done instantly, where formerly, as you 
know, what I said ‘went in one ear and out 
of the other.’ I began to acquire an executive 
ability that surprised me. I smoothed out 
difficulties like a true diplomat. In my talks 
with the chief I spoke clearly, simply, con- 
vincingly. Then came my first promotion 
since I entered the accounting department. 
I was given the job of answering complaints, 
and I made good. From that I was given 
the job of making collections. When Mr. 
Buckley joined the Officers’ Training Camp, 
I was made Treasurer. Between you and 
me, George, my salary is now $7,500 a year 
and I expect it will be more from the first of 
the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, that I 
attribute my success solely to the fact that 
I learned how to talk to people.” 


KEKEKKE | 


When Jordan finished, I asked him for the 
address of the publishers of Dr. Law’s Course 
and he gave it to me. I sent for it and found 
it to be exactly as he had stated. After study- 
ing the eight simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously refused to listen 
to me at all After four months of record 
breaking sales during the dullest season of the 
year, I received a wire from the chief asking 
me to return to the home office. We had quite 
a long talk in which I explained how I was 
able to break sales records—and I was ap- 
pointed Sales Manager at almost twice my 
former salary. I know that there was nothing 
in me that had changed except that I had 
acquired the ability to talk where formerly I 
simply used “words without reason.” I can 
never thank Jordan enough for telling me about 
Dr. Law’s. Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are both 
spending all our spare time making public 
speeches on war subjects and Jordan is being 
talked about now as Mayor of our little Town. 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, 
publishers of “Mastery of Speech,” Dr. Law’s 
Course in Business Talking and Public Speak- 
ing, that once you have an opportunity to see 
in your own heme how you can, in one hour, 
learn the secret of speaking and how you can 
apply the principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing to send 
you the Course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
Course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send it 
back any time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as 
are the thousands of other men and women 
who have used the Course, send only $5 in full 
payment. You take no risk and you have 
everything to gain, so mail the coupon now 
before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 





Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. L-3611, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


Please send me Dr. Frederick Houk Law’s‘‘Mastery of Speech,” 
a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking in eight 
lessons. I will either remail the Course to you within five days 
after its receipt, or send you §5 in full payment of the course. 
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The healthfulness of Pine Forests 
—stored up ina cake of soap 


AN eminent medical authority says of Packer’s Tar Soap, “J+ 


contains the balsamic virtues of the pines in a high degree.’ 


Pure pine-tar is indeed the basic element in Packer’s Tar Soap; 
blended, to be sure, with pure glycerine and vegetable oils in 
the inimitable “Packer” way. 


In shampooing, be sure that you rub the pleasant-smelling piney 
lather diligently into every part of the scalp. In this way the 
stored-up balsamic virtues of the pine-tar are given a chance to 
work their healing influence with the tiny hair cells and follicles. 


The appearance and health of your hair as a whole, remember, 
depend on the :ndividua/ well-being of those thousands of hairs 
which compose your “head of hair.” 


Remember, too, that the sensible way to insure that well-being 
in future years is to use “Packer’s” regu/arly in caring for your 
hair and scalp. You cannot begin too early. 


Write for our Manual, ‘‘ The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care 
and Treatment,’’ contains 36 pages of practical information. 
Sent free on request. For sample half-cake send ten cents. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses delightfully and refreshes 
the scalp—keeping the hair soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MFG, CO., Dept. 83K, 116-120 West 32nd Street, New York City 


Packer products are sold by druggists everywhere 
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the Reconstruction Period: How 
Much Have You Been Reconstructed? 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


thousand people a confidential survey 
was made during the war to determine 
who was doing his part and who was shirk- 
ing. It disclosed this very interesting fact: 

The rich men of the city had come 
through splendidly in response to every 
appeal: so had the workingmen. But the 
great middle class to which most of us be- 
long was doing about as little as it decently 
could. The “back-bone of the country” 
needed a good stiff course of spiritual os- 
teopathy. 

The war was a great revealer in matters 
of that sort. It turned us inside out and 
allowed us to look at our inner selves: and 
most of us had none too much reason to 
feel flattered at what we saw. We realized 
suddenly that almost our whole thought 
and energy, before the war, had been de- 
voted to the primitive business of feeding 
and clothing our own selves and our own 
little brood. On Sunday we dropped a tri- 
fle in the contribution box: now and then, 
under compulsion, we signed a pledge-card 
for a niggardly sum. But in proportion to 
our incomes we were really giving nothing 
at all. 


As the war progressed, and one great 
campaign followed another, we improved 
considerably, until at the end we were giv- 
ing money in amounts that would have 
amazed us a few years earlier. And we 
were feeling better inwardly than ever be- 
fore in our lives.. The question is now: 
shall we continue to live on that higher 
plane of generous impulse to which the 
war lifted us, or are we to drop back weakly 
and be no better than we were? 

You may remember a certain great pas- 


|‘ a certain city of about a hundred 


You will find another of Bruce Barton’s keen and gripping edito- 
rials on this page in the next issue, entitled “And He Goeth.” 


sage that tells what happens when an “un- 
clean spirit” is cast out of a man. Unless 
he is doubly on his guard, back comes the 
unclean spirit reinforced with seven others, 
and “the last state of that man is worse 
than the first.” 


War casts out of a people the evil spirits 
of selfishness and of envyings, of petty 
ambitions and of greed. But after the war 
the spirits too often return in greater force. 
The Revolution was followed by what John 
Fiske termed the “critical period in Amer- 
ican history;” after the Civil War came the 
“bloody shirt’ in polifics, graft in finance 
and ugliness in art and architecture, mir- 
roring sordidness within. What is to be 
the after-record of this war? So far as you 
personally are concerned, how much better 
are you than you were five years ago? 


HERE is first-class opportunity for you 

to answer that question right now in 
the Red Cross campaign. The emotion of 
the war-appeal has passed; nothing but the 
need remains; and the need is far away. 
Has the war made you enough more sen- 
sitive to human suffering so that you will 
give largely, as the campaign demands? Or 
will you be content with the petty sums of 
your pre-war benevolence? 

It’s worth quite a little serious thought, 
before you finally make up your mind. For 
by the measure of your gift you are, ina 
solemn sense, measuring your own soul. 
In the first great call of the reconstruction 
period for unselfishness, you are proving 
by your response to what extent you have 
been reconstructed—and how much of that 
inner reconstruction is really going to 
stick. 
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An Ivory Soap bath is really good fun—healthful rae too. 


UST a few turns of the convenient, big, white cake between your hands, and the 
J fragrant Ivory lather foams up in millions of lively, cleansing bubbles. Lather so 
rich and thick and lasting that it does not dry on the skin; so mild and non-irritating 
that you can rub it in from head to foot in a brisk massage that loosens every particle 
of dirt in the pores. 


Then comes the exhilarating cold rinse that sets your blood to racing and leaves your 
skin delightfully clean—because Ivory Soap is so free from sticky ingredients that every 
trace of soap and dirt vanishes completely at the first touch of clear water. 


IVORY SOAP. . . | 208] ... 994% PURE 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES—Ivory Soap may also be had in id form, ‘sm giving 
> this absolutely SAFE cleanser in the most convenient for fine la 
Sample package free on request to The Procter & Gamble Co., pe. 28-K, Cincinnati. ¢ 
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W ITH this story is presented to readers of The Red Book Magazine an author who, on the strength of this work, 
will be proclaimed, we prophesy, one of the really great writing men of this new America of ours. —The Editor. 
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CHAPTER I 


PIESS, a born lubber who would never learn the way 
of the sea, bungled his simple share of the task of 


Ree aN 


the getting the mate’s boat away. Black Pawl, master 

pte schooner, was near by; and he cuffed the man. The buffet 
good-natured . enough, and Black Pawl laughed as he ad- 

austered it. Nevertheless it knocked Spiess end over end, The 

mi got up, grumbling; and Red Pawl, the captain’s son and 

mie, said sharply to his father: 

p24 handle my boat and my men, sir. Let them be.” 

ovina. Pawl laughed again. “Fiddle, boy,” he retorted. “If 

eee Your job, you’d have Spiess trained before this. He’s 

. bopng months on your hands.” 

eep your fists off my men,” Red Pawl repeated: sullenly; and 

= awl frowned. 


ACE 
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By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


W. H. D. KOERNER 


“Get your boat away,” he ordered. “And stop your mouth.” 

They had worked into the bay that morning, threading the 
intricate passages between the islands and the reefs with a 
familiarity that showed Black Pawl knew his way about. Not 
that the passage was difficult! There was always room, and to 
spare; but an ignorant man might well have taken a short way 
through blue water and piled up on a slumbering reef. Black 
Pawl was not ignorant, not ignorant where these waters were 
concerned, He had- made them a full score of times, in his years 
upon the sea. 

Where the schooner now lay, there was beauty all about them, 
the unmeasured and profligate beauty of the tropics that appealed 
to every sense a man possessed. The eye was drunk with it; the 
air was richly heavy with a fragrance that caressed the nostrils; 
the-stirring currents of this air brought faint, far bird-songs, and 
the musical tones of the natives, and- blended them in a symphony 
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to which the murmuring sea lent undertone. The touch of the 
sun and of the sun-warmed wind was as caressing as the touch 
of a woman’s hand. And to the fifth sense of men hardened to 
salt-horse and the rough fare of the sea, the fruit the natives 
brought was delight unutterable. Beauty made for the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the hand, the tongue—this lay all about them. 

The islands were picturesque, densely wooded, and pleasantly 
broken by steep cliffs and reaches of bare rock. They had an 
appearance of permanence and strength that was welcome to eyes 
which had looked too long on coral atolls that barely topped the 
sea. The bay where the schooner lay was perfectly sheitered. A 
mile away, the beach lay white as silver snow. To right and left, 
protecting horns of land came down steeply to the water, and 
were wooded to the rippling edge. Along the beach were ranged 
a few native houses, all but hidden among the orange trees and 
the palms. Those who have seen it will know the spot—the 
Vau Vau group, ten miles or so from what passed for the 
“town.” 

The native canoes were swarming out,toward the schooner, the 
islanders laughing and calling like children—like amiable children, 
anxious to make friends. Their narrow dugouts with the balancing 
outrigger were deeply loaded with enough fruit and provender for 
a fleet. There was no need to barter for food. Once the islanders 
saw that the schooner was friendly, the stuff was heaped aboard. 
Huge oranges, great bunches of gold and green bananas, coconuts 
by the cluster, a fowl or two. One man laughingly slung aboard 
a pig, its feet trigged fast with strands of fiber; and it lay in 
the waste and squealed and squealed, kicking helplessly where it 
lay. 
These were unspoiled folk; they lived in a land of plenty, 
flowing with what passed for milk and honey. But there were no 
pearls, no treasures to bring the traders flocking here—nothing but 
the abundant food. They told Black Pawl, in their broken tongue, 
that no vessel had moored in this bay for three years past. They 
were unqualifiedly delighted to make the schooner welcome and 
help her take aboard the wood and water which she needed for 
the homeward voyage, just beginning. They wore loose folds 
of a cloth made of bark, this scant garb supplemented here and 
there by shirts or trousers of obviously Occidental origin. The 
women and the children stayed in the canoes; and no man came 
aboard the schooner without first donning some such garment of 
civilization. Many of the men knew Black Pawl; and they stood 
before him—he had taken his post at the break of the quarter- 
deck, and looked kindly down upon them—and told him many 
things, many bits of news of themselves and of the islands. Red 
Pawl and the second mate, each with his boat, had gone ashore for 
water and for wood. 


NE thing they told Black Pawl which led him to question 

them at length; and when he knew all they could tell 

him, he took his glass and watched the beach, a mile away, where 

his son had janded. A tall islander pointed out to him a flutter 

of white, a woman’s skirt. He nodded, and watched, and saw the 

woman, and a black-garbed man, approach Red Pawl and talk with 

him. He lowered his glass and continued to question the natives, 
with an occasional glance toward the beach. 

Some of the younger men from the island were investigating the 
schooner, clustering here and there at the sharp cries of wonder 
and surprise which were uttered when some adventurer made a 
new and more marvelous discovery. Yet the Deborah Hoar was 
not remarkable. A two-masted whaler with full casks after close 
on three years in the South Pacific, she was dingy with the smoke 
and soot that marred her canvas, and her hull bore the hard marks 
of wear. Now all the canvas was down and furled, except the 
mainsail. They would be working out again this afternoon—no 
need of lowering that. The decks were scrubbed white, and reason- 
ably clear of the litter of gear which, seemingly disorderly, yet 
is the height of order. : 

The blacks studied the big windlass and bitts, forward; they 
climbed over and around the cold try-works; they peered down the 
main hatch and adventured into the fo’c’stle, and admired from a 
respectful distance the three long whaleboats on the bearers along 
either rail, and on the skids at the stern. These boats, tools of 
the Deborah’s epic trade, were almost half as long as the schooner 
herself. They were, moreover, as seaworthy as many a larger 
craft; and save only perhaps the dory of the fishing-fleet, they 
would outride any other type of small-boat that white men know. 
The two at the rails were just abeam the break in the deck; the stern 
boat lay crosswise, lashed in place upon the skids. A larger craft of 
the Deborah’s sort would have had one or two spare boats stowed 
on the boathouse just forward of the mizzenmast; but the Deb- 


Black Pag 


orah’s spares, if she had had any, would have been athwartshi 
on the skids, aft. As it was, she had none, The third mate 
his boat had been lost in the killing of the last whales: nit 
schooner was going home with only two officers besides Blag 
Pawl. The third mate’s widow in Nantucket would get his 
along with his sea-chest and the sparse belongings in his cabin, 


pees PAWL saw his son’s boat put off at last from th 
beach and start for the schooner. He roared Zo0d. 
humoredly at the blacks and drove them overside, They w 
giggling and laughing. Black Pawl was a tall, lean man, wi 
a big tramework of bones insufficiently covered with flesh. Never 
theless there was strength in his stringy arms and his lank | 
and his gaunt torso. He had got his name of Black instead of 
Dan Pawl in the days when his head was crowned with a shod 
of ebony; now that shock of hair was iron gray, almost White 
Beneath it, the bold, black eyes of the man gazed mockingly at 
the world. He was known for a bold man, and a cold one: fy 
laughed much, but when he laughed, it was as though he mocked 
himself and all the world. He had suffered; his face told that 
He still suffered; the mark of it was alive in his eyes. Ther 
were whispers about him—at which he laughed. : 

His son, Red Pawl—they had been christened so by the men of 
the sea, for it was necessary to have a mark that would distinguish 
one from the other—his son was his opposite. Three inches shorter 
than his father, and reputed to be thrice as strong, he was pe 
of hair, red of countenance, morose and sullen in speech—an »- 
smiling man. Whereas Black Pawl had friends everywhere, and 
enemies everywhere, Red Pawl had no friends and no enemies: 
but men disliked and avoided him, and wondered why Black Payl 
had him about. “I’d break his neck—even if he were my son’ 
they said. Black Pawl told some one, once, in a jocular mood, 
that Red was a penance. “I bear him like the load of my sins 
about my neck,” he said, and laughed his mirthless laugh. 

There had always been enmity between father and son, Red 
was in his twenties now; Black Pawl was close to fifty. And 
for three months past, Red had been taking occasion to balk his 
father, to come between Black Pawl and the men, to seek stile 
At such times, Black Pawl laughed at him; but when he was alom, 
and thought upon the matter, he frowned with a weary anxiety, 
If it had been another man, Black Pawl would have destroyed him 
and had done with it. Yet it was not because Red was his son thit 
he held his hand; it was some stronger feeling. He disliked Rei, 
son or no son, as much as the others did. There may have bea 
some truth in the reason for his forbearance which he had given, 
when he spoke—laughingly—of his own sins. It is a hard ad 
ugly thing for a father to recognize his own evil self in his son 

Red Pawl’s boat was nearing the schooner. It drove in a hat 
line, deviating no whit; and the natives in the canoes scatter 
before it with shrieks of laughing consternation. One was slow. 
The whaleboat sheared away the outrigger, and the canoe spl 
around and filled. Red called over his shoulder: 

“Keep clear, there, you swine!” 

But it was hardly worth while to swear at these islanders. They 
shouted with mirth at the misadventure; a trio of paddlers hauled 
the occupants of the wrecked canoe into their own craft; aid 
Red Pawl’s boat slid alongside the Deborah. 

Black Pawl, on the quarter, saw that the man and the wom 
were in Red’s boat. The man was elderly, clothed in black. Te 
Captain knew the breed of the church. The woman, he saw, #8 
young. 


ED and his boat-steerer steadied the boat while & 
missionary climbed to the deck, He reached down 
took the girl by both hands, and she stepped lightly up toa pla 
by his side. Red said morosely: 
“Ask Cap’n Pawl.” 
The missionary looked aft and saw Black Paw! on his quartet 
deck. He turned to the girl, and smiled, and said: “Come! 
They walked side by side toward the starboard deck-sl#™ 
Black Pawl studied them as they approached, but made no mor 
to meet them. The missionary stood aside to-let the gitl 
to the quarter, then followed her and approached Black Paw 
He was an old man, with white hair and kindly eyes and lips; 
a man mellowed by right living and right thinking; a broad @ 
without cant and without guile. This was written plain ® 
face; but that spirit of mockery which lived in Black Pawl 
him to say in greeting: 
“Good morning, Father!” 
* He knew quite well that this missionary was 
which is father and mother to her people; 


not of that church 
he also knew ™ 
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of another cloth, if they are meanly made, resent the 
tion he had given this man. But the missionary only 


S; and the id in hi tle, firm t ithout a note of even 
ides Bl smiled, and said in his gentle, firm tones without a note o 

et his pid . . ’ ” 

a mn Good morning, Cap'n Paw. 


And by this Black Pawl knew him for a man, and thrust out his 


ig hand. They gripped. ‘ : ard 
st from the Oty name is Samuel Poor,” the missionary said; “and this is 
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He stepped to the rail and called to the nearest canoe.- Half 


a dozen thrust toward the schooner, and the missionary spoke'té | 


the men in them, They darted shoreward, racing. The missionary 
looked after them, his eyes shaded beneath the wide brim of his 
hat. Other canoes pressed together below him, and he talked 
cheerily to their occupants. A woman began to wail, and the 
missionary called down reassurance to her. 

The girl turned to the Captain, who had watched the little scene 


with her. 
“They love him,” she 
commented. “They are 


sorry he is going away.” 







“What can I do for you?” 
Black Pawl asked the mission- 
ary. 

“Miss Lytton and I want 
passage home with you.” 


A man saw her, and 
grinning, shouted some- 
thing; she smiled and 
lifted her hand. 

“They love you, too,” 


ared good. 9 
th Lytton. 

poo. bev ae Stared toward the 
h _ girl; and Black Pawl, 
+ lank turning, saw her at close I 

metal e, and his heart for an 
th a shock  imstant stood still. 
nost white She was tall and strong- 
ockingly a ly made, and sweetly. ; 
Id nk Further, she was beauti- } { 
he mock ful. But there was some- D4 
told that thing else in her face, and f 
es. Then in her eyes, which pierced 

. the Captain’s ae 

.@ ness. For an instant his 

‘doa face was a mask of 
hes shorter tragedy. The missionary 
he was mi @ 4S looking at the girl, 
ch—a and did not see; but the 
where, ani @ 1S8¥, and was troubled. 

wae Then Black Pawl 
Black Pan smiled. There was beauty 
e my a in the man when he 
dan a smiled—beauty, and the 
of mea Tadiance of strength, and 
wer ) the glory of audacity. He 
son, Rei @ Wok her hand, 
fifty. And “Ruth — Lytton?” he 
to. balk his repeated. . ig 
scck itil Yes,” said the mission- 

. was alm: ary. The girl studied this 
' annie. tall man who held her 
a ed hin hand; and because she 
his pie was brave, she asked him: 
sliked Red, “Why were you—un- 
have happy when you saw me?” 
had give, “Unhappy ?”’ Black 
s hada Pawl flung back his head 
ae and laughed. “I am never 
re inal unhappy. There is nothing 
. a worth unhappiness.” 
were Why?” she repeated. 
canoe spi His eyes met hers 
evenly; and a_ spark 
ee weveen them. He 
uched her hand, which 
ders. TS fe sil held, with his left, 
craft; ad ME dropped it. 

’ You are like some one I have known,” he said almost as if 
the womal to himself, “—a little. That was my first thought. It is gone 
black. ‘The how. I was wrong. A fancy that comes to me often! The notion 
— that the women I meet are—like some one I have known.” 

: : turned to the missionary, and the girl stepped back a little— 
but still watching him, as though she could not take her eyes away 

while the from him. Yet this was not strange, for Black Pawl was a man 
7 down aad whom men and women anywhere would stop to look at twice. He 
5 to a pat ked the missionary now: 

What can I do for you?” 
Miss Lytton and I want passage home with you.” 

his quartet Apes Pawl chuckled. “There are passenger ships touching at 
“ome!” ¢ Islands. Why choose the Deborah?” 
“deck-stes It should be cheaper,” said the missionary. “We have not 
je no mort “Hon for the more expensive way.” 
> girl climb ow do you know it will be cheaper?” 
3lack we count on your good nature, Cap’n Pawil.” te 
s and elf an audacious man, the Captain admired audacity in 

mad, e . 
ae” “You have courage, sir,” he said. 

Paw! moved Ow men,” was the missionary’s quiet reply. 


are your belongings?” 
“On the beach.” 


9. send for them.” ; 
as ssionary smiled. “No need for you to send,” he said. 






Black Pawl said. “That is 
easy seen.” 

She nodded. “Yes,” 
she replied. “And I 
them.” 

The Captain studied 


her with a sidelong glance, 
measuring her profile, and 
marking the shape of fore- 
head and of eye; and 
upon his face that tragic 
mask again descended. 
But when she turned 
toward him, he flung it off 
with a laugh. | They 
leaned against the rail 
side py side, talking idly. 

About the schooner the 
canoes threaded their ex- 
pert way. §Amidships, 
stores of wood were com- 
ing aboard. The second 
mate’s boat approached 
the Deborah, towing casks 
of water. Red Pawl set 
men to rig tackle to swing 
the casks aboard. The 
gear creaked as the booms 
£ swung inches back and 
: q forth with each lift and 
F fall of the schooner be- 
neath them. Above their 
heads the mainsail flapped. 
The cries of the islanders 
rose softly, their musical 
tones smothering the harsh 
commands of the mate. 

The second mate’s boat 
was nearing. With her eyes upon it, the girl asked: 

“Who is the officer in that boat?” 

“Dan Darrin,” Black Pawl told her, “my second mate. 
boy.” He chuckled teasingly. 
sight of him.” 

“T’m not,” she denied, her cheeks refuting her denial. 

“A fine boy,” declared Black Pawl again. 
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A fine 
“And you’re rosy already, at the 


CHAPTER II 


HEY did not get away as soon as the Captain had ex- 
pected. Before coming to this anchorage, the oil-casks 
had been securely stowed against the homeward voyage; the 
whaling gear had been taken out of the boats and cleaned and 
oiled and sent below. The rigging was set up and tarred down, 
and the hull and spars were scraped and painted to suit even Black 
Pawl’s exacting eye. With the last stores aboard, the schooner 
was ready for sea; but toward mid-afternoon the weather-signs be- 
came unfavorable, and it was decided to lie where they were until 
whatever weather was brewing should have blown itself out. The 
narrow outlet from the bay was no place in which to be caught 
by a squall. 
When this word of the Captain’s went forward, the men 
gathered in knots upon the deck, talking together; and - Black 
Pawl saw his son and mate speak to one or two, He was nét 
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surprised, therefore, when a group of the men presently came aft 
and stopped at the break of the deck to speak to him, With Red 
Pawl behind him and Dan Darrin at one side, he looked down on 
them. The missionary and the girl were aft by the wheel. 

“Well, what now?” Black Pawl asked good-humoredly. 

“We’m heard you'll lay here till the wind’s fit, sir,” declared 
the spokesman. 

“Ves. Object?” 

The man grinned. “Not us, sir. But—what about a break 
ashore? Get the kinks out of our legs.” 

“And get the kinks into your heads, eh?” Black Paw! chuckled. 
“Drown yourselves in some native rot-gut?” 

The man looked sheepish. “The mate were thinking you'd 
leave us go.” 

“The mate were thinking, were he?” Black Pawl mimicked. 
“Then why come to me?” 

The man shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. Black 
Pawl looked toward his son. “What’s the matter, Red?” he asked. 

“I told them it was fair they should go,” Red Pawl answered, 
dourly, “that there was no reason you should object.” 

“What if I object without reason?” 

“That’s despotism!” 

Black Pawl laughed aloud. 

“You've taught it to me.” 

The Captain’s smile upon his son became terrible; but when he 
turned to the men, his *voice .was level and without emotion. 
“There’s no reason you should not go,” he said, and they cheered. 
“Except that I’ll not let you!” he added grimly. “Get forward, 
you swipes. And look sharp.” 

They hesitated an instant, even then, in stupefaction at the 
overthrow of their sudden hopes; then they fell to mumbling among 
themselves. Dan Darrin took a step forward to his Captain’s 
side, as though to support him; but Black Pawl needed no help 
to enforce his orders. 

“Sharp, I say!” he cried cheerfully, and he leaped among them, 
his long arms flailing. He struck with the open hand, but those 
whom he struck fell; and others fell in their flurry to escape him. 
In a matter of seconds the deck was clear to the try-works, save 
for the harpooners by the starboard rail, who laughed at the crew’s 
discomfiture. Once safely forward, the men grinned too. Black 
Pawl had the strange faculty of commanding a liking even from 
those over whom he tyrannized. When he came aft, his eye lighted 
on his son, and he asked gently: 

“Now, was that not unreasonable despotism?” 

Red Pawl replied sullenly: “Yes.” 

His father’s eyes twinkled. “Louder,” he enjoined, ““—so that 
your audience, yonder, may hear.” And he asked again: “Was 
not that brutal tyranny?” 

His son’s eyes blazed morosely now. “Yes, brutal, and be 
damned to you!” he bellowed; and his voice carried the length of 
the schooner. 

“So!” said Black Pawl. ‘“You’ve got the effect you were after 
—my son. You're the hero, defending them against my unjust 
fists. Be satisfied!” 

The son gave the father eye for eye. 
and a damned rash man,” he said. 

“Fiddle!” Black Pawl replied. “If you mean what you seem 
to mean, and if you had the sap of a man, you'd strike now. 
You'll never make an omelet, Red, my boy. You're too squeamish 
about breaking eggs.” 

He turned, with that, and strode toward the missionary and 
the girl; and at the same instant Dan Darrin caught Red’s eye, 
and the two stood for a moment in a wordless and motionless 
conflict. In that clash of eyes, Dan Darrin told the mate that 
he was the Captain’s man; and Red Pawl understood, and made 
no sign, but turned away. 


“Where did you learn that word?” 


“You're a brave man— 


HEY made out of the bay the third day after, the home- 
ward-bound pennant flying. ‘The wooded shores slid 
past them, lush green beneath the sun; and as dusk came on, they 
dropped the islands behind them, and the sudden night of the 
tropics came down. Overhead, the stars. Darrin and the girl 
were on the quarter-deck together. Once in the open sea, Black 
Pawl and his son had gone below. Ruth liked Dan Darrin. She 
liked Black Pawl. She liked the harpooners—liked every -man 
aft, save perhaps the Captain’s son. Red Pawl was a hard man to 
like, on any count. But the others were her friends. 
Darrin, however, already held a place apart. They were within 
a few years of the same age; he was an honest, four-square man 
with a clear eye, and she was a girl, and beautiful. 
lay in that. They looked out across the sea, this night, and up 


Perhaps it . 


Black Pas 


at the stars. The siars in-southern seas are nearer and tog 
intimate than in our northern latitude. It is as if the vei] of ow 
smoky atmosphére were drawn aside; and they ride the heavens 
for us clear and unobscured. The eye more easily penetrates fhe 
vast reaches of infinity; and the stars appear in orderly Perspecting 
less like luminous pin-holes in a deep, blue board. Dan Dara 
spoke of this to the girl; and she replied that she had NEVEF see 
them otherwise. 

“You mean you were born out here? Never been back home?” 

“I was born back home,” she told him. “But I was only 4 
baby when we came out here-—my mother and I,—you see: & 
I don’t remember.” 

He wanted to ask her more. Where was “back home”? fj 
knew her name; but what lay behind her name? He was 
to read each chapter and each page of her Book of Life Bu 
something—perhaps it was her own reticence—held his to 

Another had wondered with him—Red Pawl. The first mip 
had a hot eye for a woman, beautiful or not. And this wom 
was beautiful. He had watched her sidewise, from the beginnj 
he had asked herself about herself. She told him nothing: an 
he went to the old missionary, who told him no more than nothing 
“She and her mother lived on the island, near me,” he gid 
“When her mother died, last spring, she came to me. I gy 
she must go back to her kind. So—we are going. That is all” 

“Running away?” Red Pawl suggested maliciously. “Why 
What from?” : 

The missionary looked at him steadily. “From men unfit p 
look upon her,” he said; and Red Pawl, in spite of himself, ws 
abashed, and let the matter lie. 

When, on this night, he missed Darrin and the girl, he went m 
deck and found them, and the stars. So he gave Darrin a tak 
to do, thinking to have the girl to himself. But she went below 
as soon as Darrin left her, in spite of Red Pawl’s suggestion that 
she keep the deck with him. 

When she was gone, the first mate paced back and forth for 
a space, then fell to talking with the man at the wheel, Thy 
talked in undertones, as though afraid of being heard. 


EXT day they threw the try-works overside, Brigid 

brick. The crew made it an occasion of rejoiciige 
meant the hard and dangerous toil of the whale-fisherieg 
over and done with; it meant home, and money to spend) 
few weeks ashore. They shouted and sang at the business 
mantling the ovenlike structure where so many flenches of bh 
had been boiled to scrapple for the oil they yielded. Th 


out across the water. They shied half-bricks at the bindum 
still followed them from the islands they had left. “< 
When the last brick was gone, the big pots were lowered: 
the holds and: made secure; the chimney and the firebox 
stowed away; and the broad pan which is always full of 9a 
when the pots are going, so that the deck may not be cham 
was scoured and put in its place. Remained only the littered@em 
where the try-works had been. This they scrubbed till the Gi 
planking was white as a bleached-bone. And they sang aia 
work, for the day was fine, and the wind was fair, and theyma 
putting behind them the seas where they had toiled. > 
Black Pawl shouted at them, jovially abusive; and Dan Dam 
lent a hand when another strong hand was needed now and 
Red Pawl scowled from the rail, and cursed them whem 
lagged. The old missionary and the girl watched all $ 
they followed all the life of the schooner, from the quartets 
be at sea on such days was to the girl bliss and poetry aig? 
unspeakable. She told Dan Darrin so when he came aft. 4 
beautiful,” she cried. ‘So fine, and big! I don’t think I salt 
ever tire of the sea.” <s 
Black Pawl heard, and laughed, and called to her; | 
have chance enough to learn. You'll get your fill of #2 
the end. We'll not touch land from now till we make homes 
child.” 7 
She nodded, accepting what he said as true. And he® 
so; but as matters turned out, when Black Paw! said they 
not touch land again, he was wrong. 


‘gett 


CHAPTER III “a 


Tws far fair weather had followed them from ™ 
island; the schooner laid the leagues of ocean bebind be 
and plunged steadfastly along the homeward course. +805, 
peace aboard-her; the men were cheerful, and the cabin W 
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Ruth said to Black Pawl: “I cam beheve that men would stick with you.” “Aye, Ruth, 
they do,” he said. Then, with his mirthless laugh, he added: “Lord knows why!” 
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Red Pawl said little, and what speech he held was generally with 
the men at the wheel, with whom he talked at times in furtive 
undertones; but if Black Pawl remarked this,—and the Captain’s 
eyes did not miss much that passed aboard his craft——he made 
no sign. 

The missionary was interested in Black Pawl. He had heard, 
on the island, certain dark stories of the man; yet he found the 
captain of the Deborah a good companion, intelligent, reasonably 
jovial, and courteous enough. He sought on two or three occa- 
sions to talk with him, but in the beginning Black Pawl had put 


’ him off, half avoiding him, it seemed, as if he were unwilling to 


be alone with a man of the church. The missionary was used to 
reading men; he said in his thoughts: “There is a trouble upon 
Black Pawl’s soul.” He wondered whether he might help the 
man, and so sought his friendship and his confidence. 

He saw, after a time, that Black Pawl constantly watched Ruth 
Lytton without seeming to do so; it was obvious that he liked 
to talk to her. He saw, also, that after such talks with the girl 
the Captain was more often than not restless and at greater outs 
with the world. 

It was on the quarter-deck, one night when the moon was full 
and high, that the missionary found Black Pawl alone. He did 
not thrust himself upon the other, but took the rail across the 
deck and ignored the man. Joining him there after a bit, Black 
Pawl said with the note of mockery in his voice: 

“Good evening, Father!” 

The missionary responded good-humoredly. He had been called 
harsher names in his time. Black Pawl leaned against the rail 
beside him. Beneath them, the water boiling about the Deborah’s 
rudder glowed and sparkled and flamed in the bright moonlight, 
like silver fire. Deep below the surface a great fish darted 
diagonally past their stern and left a streak of flame to glow an 
instant, and die. The moon stitched every wave with a hem of 
mercury; and the valleys between the waves were blue as the 
heavens. The sea tossed in its sleep, about them. Black Pawl 
flung out his hand in a swift gesture, and said quietly: 

“Looks dead, doesn’t it! Yet there’s not a drop of it but has its 
bit of life—from an eighty-foot cachalot to a spark of fire no 
bigger than a pin’s point.” 

The missionary nodded. 
work,’ ” he quoted. 

Black Pawl laughed. “Firmament? Maybe, Father. But that’s 
land, not sea. I’m a man of the sea. Blame the works of the 
land on your God if you’re a mind; but there’s no God on deep 
waters.” 

The missionary glanced up with a quickened interest. 

“You're of that belief, my friend?” he asked softly, nothing 
combative in his tone. 

“Aye,” replied Black Pawl. “There’s never a God on the sea. 
That I know, having tried out the matter. And I even have my 
doubts about the land.” 

“What is your God?” asked the missionary. 

“T have no God,” answered Black Pawl; and his face was as 
his name. 

The other shook his head, “Even a dog has his master for a 
god,” he declared. “The god of some men is drink; of others, the 
flesh; of others, the work of their hands. But the god of wise 
men is—God.” Looking steadily at Black Pawl, he asked again: 
“What is your god, my friend?” 

The Captain laughed at that, stirring uneasily. “Spoken like 
a parson!” he retorted. “By their gods ye shall damn them: is 
that the idea?” 

The missionary 
was silent for a 
little; then he 
smiled, and said: 
“IT knew a man, 
once. He was an 
islander; and his 
god taught him to 
cut off the heads 
of his enemies, and 


‘““*The firmament showeth His handi- 





cure them in 
smoke, and hang 
them up in his 
house. He was, I 
think, the finest 


man I ever knew 
—according to his 
lights. He had 
forty-two heads on 


They made out of the ba 
after, the homeward- 


the third day 
pennant flying. 
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the roof-tree of his hut; and I have no doubt—his own head wy 
cut off finally—that he is clipping heads in paradise to-day.” 

“And if the elders of your church heard you say that Father" 
Black Pawl told him, “they would cast you into outer darkneg 
Man, you were sent out here to tell the heathen they must love 
Christ or be damned. Were you not, now?” 

“It was my friend’s faith to cut off the heads of his enemig’ 
said the missionary. “It is my faith to seek to show meg the 
beauty of my faith. That is all the difference.” 

“Your God believes in advertising?” 

“Yes,” said the other; and he smiled again. 

Black Pawl laughed. “That’s worth hearing,” he declars 
“It’s sense. Most of your cloth tell us to be humble, to be med 
and lowly, like cattle. Why is goodness humble, Father? Why 
is virtue shy, and vice a braggart?” 

“Just what do you mean, Cap’n Pawl?” the missionary asks 
“T am interested.” 

“A man boasts of drink, of women, of a blow that is strug 
but he does not boast of what you call a good deed. He ade. 
tises his crimes; he hides his virtues. Why?” 

“Such a man does wrong,” said the missionary. “He mighi 
better boast of his good deeds. Christ said: ‘I am the song 
God.’ No mightier boast was ever uttered.” 

“Was it true?” Black Pawl asked, sharply. 

“All men are God’s sons—just as all men are God,” the mis 
sionary explained. 

The Captain nodded thoughtfully. “Then why not let itp 
at that?” he asked. “Why all this talk of-heaven? Be good, au 
you will twingle the heavenly harps; be bad, and you will ma 
in hell. That’s the way to convert a coward; but it’s only: 
challenge to a strong man.” 

“Do you believe in the unpardonable sin?” the other countered 

Black Pawl’s eyes clouded. “Yes,” he confessed. 

“Ah!” the missionary murmured half to himself. “I have bea 
wondering why you were unhappy.” 

The Captain’s face hardened at that. 
coward,” he parried. 

“Then you are a coward, my friend.” 

“T am unhappy?” 

“7 think you are the most unhappy man I have ever known” 

Black Pawl moved abruptly; he took six steps away and six sigs 
back, then leaned against the rail again, unsmiling. And at lasth 
lifted his head and dropped his hand on the missionary’s shoulde. 
“Father,” he said, “if your faith is worth anything, it must be pate 
tical. It must solve the problems of this world. Am I right?” 

“Yes, my friend.” 

The captain of the Deborah nodded. “I am going to tell yous 
story of myself,” he said. “Let your God write the answerl 
the riddle.” 

The missionary inclined his head. “Tell, if you wish to tell, e 
said. 

“Listen, then,” Black Pawl bade the missionary. “You anil 
are poured in different molds, Father. But in one matter ma 
are much alike. Did you ever love a woman?” 

“Ves,” 

Black Pawl was gazing off across the purple night; it ™ 
almost as if the other were not there. 

“I loved a woman,” he went on. “I—loved her. There ™ 
always an overflowing measure of life in me, perhaps. I poult 
it out on her. And she loved me as fully. She was tall and fait 
and quiet as deep waters, Father. And she was very beautifulld 
look upon. 
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OMEWHERE along in 
the Seventies, where 
Fifth Avenue is at its 
imported-limestoned,  white-mar- 
bled best, Samuel Merrill has a 
home. In Italy you will find the 

after which it was pat- 
temed. Even its walls of snowy 
marble came from across the sea, 
and its great carved door of 
bronze once swung wide upon the 

Baptisterio in Florence. About it 
rises a wrought-iron fence to keep 
the masses from trespassing upon 
its vivid patches of green lawn 
and little sunken gardens. And 
every window facing the Avenue 
is curtained in rare damask, the 
shaped valances of which are 
trimmed with galloon. 

Merrill built it with the killing 
he made in Amalgamated Rubber. 
Expensive architects assured him 
it was just the sort of place in 
which a busy man might relax; 
but largely because Sam became 
president of the Provost National 
Bank along about that time, and 
more largely because his wife, Lu- 
cia, was socially inclined, he found 
but little time in which to relax. 
In fact, in the years that followed, 
he did not see much of the inside 
of his house beyond the red-and- 
gold suite that was his own par- 
ticular corner of the nest. 

Being a bank president took up 


a lot of time, and what was left . 


was employed in being exploited 
a Lucia’s successful husband. 
She drove it home to him that 
they were laying the cornerstone 
of their children’s social career. 
It-was a responsibility he dared 
tot shirk, inasmuch as Lucia, in 
amore or less childless age, had 
generously pre- 
sented him with 
three daughters. It 
undoubtedly 
placed him under 
in obligation to 
her that he could 
hot sidestep. 
Merrill had to 
gt to work fairly 
arly. At precisely 
4 quarter to seven 
Morning, with 


Punctuality born of thirty years’ practice, he awoke from a slum- 

Which was never very sound and lay on his back in his four- 
Poster Chippendale, staring at the red-damask canopy above him. 
_ ceremony ended, he hitched over on his side and for a full 
minute gazed at a picture which hung beside his dressing-chest— 
ge sr in sepia tint, framed in dull gold, of Lucia and the 


en. 


The girls looked about of an age, all of them distractingly 
in their evening gowns, with films of tulle about their 


Mle sho 


at finish 
‘wick “Good 


By 


houlders. Lucia might have been an older sister. 

ears always contemplated the group through half-shut eyes; - 
ed, he turned, rang for his man Warner, answered his 

morning” and listened impatiently to the splash of 
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Tere an editorial wish in relation to this story, and it is that the wife and 
daughters of every rich man in America might read it. 
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just the same. 


of her as “the musical one.” 





Many will, but all should. 







water in the sunken tub only a 
step away. 

At Warner’s summons, he 
wrapped a rather faded but much 
cherished dressing-gown about his 
broad, silk-pajama-ed shoulders, 
slipped his feet into slippers held 
at the proper angle and shuffled 
toward the alluring scent of bath- 
salts. 

Once bathed and shaved, he 
spent a few precious minutes be- 
fore the mirror in close contem- 
plation of his chin, cheek and 
throat. He thought he looked re- 
markably young for a man of 
fifty-six—gray, slightly bald, but 
ramrod-straight. He was glad of 
that when he saw other men at 
the club—very glad. 

He breakfasted alone in a great 


wainscoted room. By the time 
his melon was scraped close 
to the rind and his paper 


propped up before him, he lost his 
leisurely air. He thumbed his 
watch and muttered about the 
trouble he always had to get a 
second cup of hot coffee. 

At eight o’clock he permitted 
James the butler to help him into 
a fur-lined overcoat of great soft- 
ness, and to hand him his hat and 
stick. Then he passed through 
the carved door so admired by 
tourists, and hurried down the 
steps to the waiting limousine. At 
five minutes past eight he rolled 
away toward the maelstrom. 

Just one hour later the second 
man, in the upper pantry, put the 
finishing touches to three break- 
fast-trays..... 

Sam Merrill liked to think about 
his family. He was always re- 
membering things they said or did, 
or bits of gossip 
he had heard about 
them. It was a 
treat he gave him- 
self every morn- 
ing, when once he 
had hitched his 
shoulders into the 
soft cushions of 
his car and lighted 
black cigar. 
He did not see 
them often—that 


is, more than fleeting glimpses; but he liked to reflect upon them 


Sometimes Patty left a long white glove or a silver vanity- 
case or a feather fan in the machine, and he could finger it and 
muse upon her dark, vivid beauty—just like her mother, olive- 
skinned, red-lipped, slender, with a flash of white teeth when she 
smiled. Funny little tyke! Always singing or dancing. He spoke 


He was very proud of her. 


Lou and Dixie were different—more like him. Red-haired too 
—or rather, Lou’s hair had been red before her marriage; it was 
darker now—Titian, he believed she called it. 
ringlets were still copper-colored, little curls shot with gold. Every: 
man wanted a red-haired daughter! 


But Dixie’s soft 


Well, by Jove, he had one! 
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Lou shook her head. “No, he’s not sick; but we're beasts—that’s what 
If you’d seen him talking to five empty chairs—" 





4 Good Provider 

Sue saw more of Dixie than of the rest. She stole into his 

snow and then on her return from a dance, and perched 

arm of his chair and rumpled his hair affectionately. Usu- 

the wanted something. He loved to hear her coax for it,—a 
a mesh bag, a new hat,—her moist red lips pressed close 

ar, her curls tickling his nose as she whispered: “Hurry up, 

ay yes to me; you always do.” And he did. 


was a cold morning, with a lacework of frost on the 
car windows; the running-board was slippery with ice. 


A -blowing, foot-stamping day, with a grayness in the air 
t ened snow. ‘ 
“Sam had been up late the night beforeat a never-ending ban- 


His breakfast, usually a poem, was ruined by overdone 
and underdone eggs, and on the way downtown a blow- 
ut occurred. 

being late. Promptness in all matters was the creed 

mon which he had built his business success. He hated it par- 
this morning because he had had so little sleep, because 

fast had been a failure, because a man with whom he 
an early appointment was a magnate from the West to whom 

SB awasted half-hour might mean a million. 

He swore irritably, and buttoning his coat about his throat, 

descended to the crisp chill of the sidewalk. 

“Pil take a cab,” he told his chauffeur. 

"There was none in sight—nothing but street-cars clanging by, 
black knots of people making for the subway. No taxi! 
p out his watch and charged a telephone-booth. His con- 

dential-clerk, Bailey, answered him. 

™¥es sir,” he said. “I'll tell Mr. Davis to wait. No sir, he’s 

ot here yet.” Then he paused, and Sam heard him clear his 

fat. “It’s too bad, sir,” Bailey said then, “that all this should 
ppen to upset you on your birthday.” 
telephone clicked off, and Sam stared stupidly at it. 

“Birthday?” he said. “Whose birthday?” Then his scowl deep- 

_ “By George,” he growled, “so it is!” : 

turned up his coat-collar and shivered for an instant in the 
iorway. His limousine was not in sight. A dozen cars swept 
jy mith keen-eyed men lolling on soft cushions. 

‘A light snow had begun to fall—little fleecy flakes that clung 
to his eyelids. He could not seem to find an empty 
turned toward the hungry mouth of the underground. 
surged behind him. He was carried forward on a great 
bodies. He was white with anger at some man’s hot 

on his neck, at the elbow of a sharp-faced little clerk in 

ide, at the feeling that there was no escape from them. 

A girl giggled up at him from beneath a black hat. A man 

Wore softly in his ear. Some one beside him tried to read a 

ged paper. All Sam could see was the date—and that brought 

told Bailey’s words: his birthday! Queer he hadn’t thought 
fe before. Then he forgot it in the quick reflection that if 

. og aoe office, he might connect with him at the Bankers’ 
Pf0F iuncn. 

mit when he arrived at the office, he found that Davis had 

mie, without leaving word as to where he might be reached. 

ms irritation mounted. To add to it, the nine-thirty confer- 

ce Was already in progress. He liked to give the full hour 

meceuing it to a careful perusal of the mail lying-open on his desk. 

low there was no time—the vice-presidents, the cashier and the 
ant cashiers were already assembled. 


ale ~ 2 


AS a rule the meetings went smoothly. A résumé of yes- 
& terday’s transactions, a discussion of any new conditions 
seme country arising overnight, a few suggestions to the officers as 
pee tates of interest to be charged, the question as to what 
Mey should be loaned on bills purchased and discounted and on 
ick call on Wall Street. 
bu ‘to-day there was a general uneasiness. A large debtor was 
wned with failure; his balance had been permitted to run 
@t the bank. Even the credit man’s assurance that he was 
pemmg the account, that the debtor had reduced his line some 
fF Of a million, did not relieve the situation. 
M@returned to his desk. Miss Rankin, his secretary, awaited 
medook in hand. 
dictate now, Mr. Merrill?” she asked. 
eeaook hishead. “No time. Too many people outside. Come 
wate the hoon meeting. I wont go out for lunch to-day.” 
io She smiled suddenly. “Oh, I forgot—happy birth- 


; 


aced up. “Not very—from the looks of things. Bailey 
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She nodded. “Your birthdays come the same day. That’s how 
he knew.” " 

Sam thought a minute; then, “So they do!” he said. 
gotten.” 

He rang for Bailey, and Bailey entered. He was small and 
gray and round-shouldered, with kind, pale, nearsighted eyes. He 
had been in Merrill’s employ since the bank’s beginning. Sam 
examined him with a new interest. 

“Well, Bailey,” he said at last, “we’re getting on.” 

Bailey bowed. “Yes sir, another year gone by. 
seem but yesterday, sir, when first I saw you.” 

Sam’ reflected. Funny he couldn’t seem to think of Bailey as 
ever having been young—in fact, he had never thought of him at 
all until now. He wondered what to say next. Bailey settled 
it for him. 

“Tt’s our fifty-seventh birthday,” he said. 

Sam felt a mild annoyance at the open reference to his age. 

“Well, well,” he said, rubbing his hands together, “we aren’t 
boys any more, are we? We aren’t boys any more.” 

Bailey assured.him they weren’t. Merrill turned back to his 
papers, and yet he felt a vague desire to prolong the conversa- 
tion with his gray twin. It was almost as though he were being 
permitted for the first time to gaze upon the man he might have 
been. 

Bailey smiled a trifle. “My wife said this morning I didn’t 
look a day older than when she married me!” 

Merrill’s unspoken thought was that his wife must be a fool. 

“T suppose,” he heard Bailey saying, “that my birthday-party 
to-night wont hold a candle with the big one your folks are giving 
you.” 

Sam was caught unawares. “Birthday party?” he said. 

Bailey was apologetic. “Just mamma and the two girls. One 
of them’s married. She has little Johnny. He’ll be there—oh, 
my, yes!” 

Vill he!” said San. ‘“That’s fine!” 

He wondered what the devil Bailey meant by holding a mono- 
logue on a busy morning. He drew his check-book from an inner 
pocket. 

“Here’s a little token from me, Bailey. 
your party.” 

The color flamed into Bailey’s pale cheeks. 
cious with excitement. 

“What will Mamma say to it!” he cried. It seemed to be 
uppermost in his mind. “What will Mamma say toit!” Then: 
“1 tell you what T’ll do. I'll lay it beside my other things—the 
muffler she knit for me and the slippers Mary made, and little 
Johnny’s gloves—and when I go to blow out the candles on the 
cake, P1l—” 

“Bailey,” said Sam crisply, “you’re going to tell me all about 
it. to-morrow when I have more time to listen.” 

Bailey stammered, “Beg pardon, sir; I don’t know what I was 
thinking of!” and fled. 


“T’d for- 


It doesn’t 


Look at it to-night at 


He became loqua- 


HE telephone tinkled. Sam answered. It was Warren 

Sidney of the International Trust Company, inviting 
him to a little“dinner for four in his rooms. Sam refused—he 
wasn’t sure just why. He liked Sidney and his little parties. 
Sidney always knew a pretty woman when he saw one. 

Suddenly Merrill jerked off the receiver. “Give me double- 
five-one-O Plaza,” he said. It was his wife’s private wire. He 
waited a second, tapping his desk with a pencil-end; then he heard 
Lucia’s voice. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He told her. 

“Oh!” He fancied a note of disappointment in her greeting. 
“What made you ring me up so early?” 

He himself didn’t quite know. What he said was: “I wondered 
if you had anything on hand for to-night.” 

It seemed she had. “You remember,” she told him, “the Wes- 
tons are giving a dinner-dance for Chris and Sally. We're all 
going.” 

He said: “Of course I remember.” 

“Why? Did you want us for anything special?” 

“No,” he said, “but I thought if you weren’t tied up, ’'d-take, 
you and the girls to the new Dillingham show.” ee 

“I’m sorry.” Her voice sounded genuinely regretful. “Let’s go 
another night.” y 

That was all. He hung up; then he thought of Lou—Lou, who 
had left the fold for her own limestone and brick mansion some 
dozen blocks away. Her secretary informed him that she was: 
giving orders for the day, but when he explained it was a father- 


“Who is it?” 








It had become so when he married Eve Wallace, a 

little wisp of a city girl who had come to the Ken- 
tucky mountain hinterland to cure a set of weak lungs—and who. 
had not only wedded but well-nigh civilized the lanky young 
mountaineer. 

Happiness had remained a fine art for Jeff, up there on his bare 
hillside farm; with Eve. It had remained so, for the most part, 
ever since his wedding. And now in a single breath happiness 
had taken a place among the lost arts. 

The “single breath” had been supplied by a sour east wind which 
kad smitten Eve as she stood in the shack dooryard waiting for 
her husband’s homecoming. She was thinly clad, and she was in 
a perspiration from working in her flower garden. Her lungs were 
still weak. The east wind did the rest. By night she had a heavy 
cold. The third morning pneumonia flung out its flaming red No 
Surrender signal in each of her fever-scorched cheeks. 

And life, to Jeff Titus, all at once became a horror. 

A frightened anguish gripped him by the throat and shook him 
to the bewildered soul as he crouched night after night beside 
the slab bed where tossed and muttered the delirious little wisp 
of a woman who was at once his mate and his saint. 

Eve was so tiny, so fragile, so good! It wasn’t fair that this 
bullying unseen spirit of illness should torttre and harry her 
and sap the life of her—while the man who right blithely would 
have been burned to a crisp to please her, sat helpless at the 
bedside, unable to do a thing to drive forth the damnable visi- 
tant! Jeff Titus dwelt upon the theme of his own impotence to 
save her; he swore venomously, and in the peculiarly hideous 
diction of Kentucky mountaineer blasphemy. 

There were doctors, of course, in the county seat of Duneka, 
thirty-two miles away. But they might as well have been in 
Germany, for all the good they could do the sick girl. Jeff could 
not desert Eve to go in quest of such a physician. Nor could he 
send one of his mile-distant neighbors. He knew that. It would 
be of no use. 

. Those city doctors had no convenient means for getting over 
the thirty-odd miles of half-inaccessible trail to his hinterland 


APPINESS, to Jeff Titus, had become a fine art. 


Here is another of those splendid stories about 
women and dogs — 


By 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUN§ 


Illustrated by 
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farm. Assuredly none of them was going to make the j 

on foot or on mule-back, leaving his town practice for dj 
the behest of a hill-billy who perhaps could not or would a0 
for the sacrifice. 

Meantime, Eve was growing worse, steadily worse. Eva 
ignorant Jeff could see that. So too, apparently, could th 
sharer of his day-and-night vigils—a huge and leonine dog 
lay pressed close to the far side of the bed, and which all7 
commands could not keep out of the sick-room. 

This dog, Robin Adair, was the joy of Eve’s heart—or ia 
been, when her heart still could hold joy and not merely 
and delirium. One of Eve’s ragged hill-billy admirers had gl 
the dog to her in the old days, when Robin was a roly-poly 
of tawny-brown fluff no bigger than a Persian cat. 

The dog had grown into a shaggy giant. A passing seca 
logue man had told Eve he was a collie—a breed of which at 
heard, in a vague fashion, as emanating from Scotland. Ali 
had named him Robin Adair after the hero of a Scotch som 
mother had been wont to sing. He was Robin, for short. ™ 
she had married Jeff Titus, she had brought her beloved ® 
to live at the mountain shack. 

From the moment his mistress fell ill, Robin. had not one 
ingly stirred from her bedside. Drinking little, eating mM 
the great dog had lain there, his sorrowing brown eyes 
the small white figure in the big slab bed. But of late® 
beginning to vary the vigil by low-voiced whines from U% 
time. And once or twice his huge body quivered as if imp 
pain. 

It was on the dawn of the fourth day that Robin ge 
feet with a leap, and pointing his heavy muzzle skyward, @ 
still room to reverberating with a yell that was nothing 
unearthly. 

Jeff, starting from his daze of misery, made as though ® 
tle the brute that had broken in on the invalid’s unrest 
Then, remembering Eve’s affection for the collie, he @ 
himself with picking Robin up bodily and bearing him @ 
door with the intent of putting him out ofthe house. | 

The door, before Jeff could reach it, was flung opeal 
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On the threshold stood a ramrodlike figure in rusty 
The caller was the Reverend Ephraim Stair—Methodist 
it-rider for the up-State counties, and a man whose brain and 
had long since made him the blindly obeyed autocrat of his 

attered mountain flock. 

“What’s wrong, Titus?” was his wondering greeting as his sharp 

d eyes flashed from the man with the big dog in his arms to 
eternally whispering little form on the bed. “I heard a scream, 
J was riding past, and—” 

Wy “Oh, parson!” gasped Jeff in babbling relief, dumping Robin 
: the puncheon floor and gripping the circuit-rider by both hands. 
INE or Gawd’s sake, do suthin’ fer her! She acts like she aint goin’ 

git well none!” : sce ; 
Loud through the mountains were the praises of Stair’s medical 
re. Many were the tales of sick folk he had cured, when the 
4 women had given them up and had begun gruesomely relish- 
yl preparations for the funeral. Jeff Titus clutched at his unex- 
wted presence as at a life-belt. Half in superstitious awe, he 
anced at the dog whose providential din had made the clergy- 
on halt in his brisk ride from one county seat to the next. 
Meantime, Stair had crossed to the bed, and on his knees beside 

was examining the stricken Eve. Jeff came up behind him, 
nding awkwardly and with open mouth, in expectation of some 
iracle. 

But no miracle was vouchsafed. Instead the clergyman asked 
ne or two questions as to the illness’ course, felt the patient’s 
fulse and her torrid cheek, then ordered his host to go and fetch 
b his saddlebags. 

“My medicine- 
it is in them,” he 
pplained. “And 
ou can stable my 
ose, too. I’m 
bing to stay.” 
She — she’s 
in’ to git on all 
ight now you're 
ere, aint she?” 
eaded. Titus in- 
ratiatingly, paus- 
ng at the door. 
“Get my sad- 
i was 
noncommittal 
ort. “Jump! 
hen you can heat 
ome water. 
ait! Before you 
, open those 
indows. And 
fave the door 
ben. Isn’t this 
or child having 
ough trouble in 
tathing without 
bur sealing the 
g hermetical- 
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‘Sick folks 
dn’t oughter be 
tt have cold air 
ttch ’em, I’ve al- 
prs heard,” Jeff 
tfended himself, 

ertheless obey- 
















tte blazed higher. And this in spite of Stair and his ceaseless 
istrations, Stark despair tore at the husband’s throat. 
’ wing Stair, as the circuit-rider left the room for a moment 
hands at the pump, Titus demanded fiercely: 
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‘‘Ghe’s a-aimin’ to die, aint she? Spit out the truth, man! I 
got a right to hear it!” 

“T can’t say,” answered Stair, taking no offense at the furious 
manner. “She is in the midst of the crisis now. That is the turn- 
ing-point in such cases. If she rallies from that— Meanwhile 
we can only hope—and work. It is in God’s hands. She—” 

“In Gawd’s hands!” mocked Jeff wildly. “In Gawd’s hands, 
hey? You’re Gawd-a’mighty fond of blattin’ bout Gawd, parson! 
But I take notice He aint a-doin’ nothin’ fer that pore sick gal 
of mine, in yonder. Why aint He? Where is He, anyhow, if He 
cain’t—”’ 

“He is here,” answered Stair very quietly. “Here, and in that 
delirious girl’s room, back there. He is wherever His children cry 
out to Him in sorrow and pain—just as, in your inmost heart, 
you are crying to Him now. If His children are too deaf or too 
scared or too noisy, in their grief, to know He has come at their 
call, then the fault is with their own stupidity, not with the all- 
pitying Father, who is carrying them through the ordeal.” 

He pushed past the mouthing Titus and went back to his post 
in the sick-room. 

On the second morning Eve was in a heavy sleep. Her once- 
parched forehead was moist.° Stair with a jerk of his thumb 
motioned Jeff out into the dooryard. On his withered face was 
the glow of a conqueror. MHarshly, as if in doubt of his own 
self-control, the circuit-rider said: 

“The crisis is past. She has turned the corner. I think she 
will live. The rest depends on nursing—on building her up. 
You may thank 
God, if you care 
to. Or if you still 
think He hasn't 
been here—” 

“If He aint,” 
choked Titus ec- 
statically, ‘‘He 
sent a damn’ fine 
sub—meanin’ no 
disrespec’. I—I 
reckon, parson— 
I reckon you-all 
knows how small 
I feel "bout blab- 
bin’ like I did. 
An’—an’— Oh, 
you’re dead sure 
she’s a-goin’ to 
live? There— 
there aint—there 
aint nothing I c’n 
say! But—but—” 

Inconti- 
nently Jeff Titus 
bolted around the 
side of the house 
and out of sight 
into the woods. 
When he returned 
an hour later, he 
was carrying a 
half - armful of 
kindling. Cir - 
cumstantially and 
at some length he 
explained to Stair 
that he had spent 
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| , it gives the entire hour in 
e —. looking for. it. 
: intl... gives them Stair accepted the 
» piglimme © !"? retorted explanation 
Now get in grave credulity 
ot i, saddle- and forebore to 
d, Ne glance toward the 
_ Next - morning z= ye gens heap 
Wee Was percep- of kindling in the 

my Worse: the Meantime, Eve was growing steadily worse. Even Jeff could see that. So woodshed. 
tathing .was too, apparently, could the only sharer of his vigils—a huge and leonine dog. At noon Eve 
ore labored: the woke. She was 


very weak, very tired, very thin and big-eyed. But she was alive. 
And in Jeff’s heart there was something that made him yearn to 
howl aloud in rapture and roll on the grass, and to join the church 
all over again, and to thrash some mythical man for speaking 
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mythical ill of Ephraim Stair, and to turn over his farm and 
his savings to foreign missions, and to get very drunk indeed, 
and to buy Eve a gold watch. 

Being a Kentucky mountaineer, and a Titus to boot, he con- 
tented himself with grinning down upon her and grunting: 

“Feel better? That’s nice. Be all right, pretty soon, now. 
Reckon I'd best be gittin’ in some more wood, b’fore it rains 
again. So long!” 

Robin Adair, like his master, knew Eve was on the way to 
health again. But being only a dog and not a mountaineer, Robin 
did not sneak out of the house to hide his emotion. He stood 
beside the bed, wriggling all over with puppyish joy, and wagging 
his plumed tail frantically every time his mistress looked at him. 


Cy) i evening a few days later the two men were smok- 
ing together in the dooryard before turning in. Eve 
had been made comfortable for the night and was asleep. 

She had gained a little ground, but her convalescence was mad- 
deningly slow and uncertain to Jeff. The horror of the past 
fortnight or so had left him nerve-shaken. In spite of all Stair’s 
assurances, he could not throw off his fear for her safety. 

“She has been through a terrible illness,” patiently explained 
Stair for the hundredth time. “Her body and her mind are 
exhausted. She lies there like that because she is resting. She is 
resting because nature is making her rest. She is steadily getting 
better. Bar accidents, she is practically out of danger. Her 
strength is beginning to seep back too. It would come back 
faster, of course, if she could rally her tired mind to some great 
interest in life—something that wouldn’t tire or excite her too 
much. It would help Mother Nature along. An interest in life 
is a wonderful aid in convalescence. A bit of unexpected good 
news, for instance—” 

“Good news, hey?” mused Jeff, his bony hands supporting his 
leathern face as he cogitated. ‘Good news? H’m!” 

“Yes,” returned Stair, “that, or something pleasant to look for- 
ward to. When she’s well enough, you might take her to Duneka, 
or somewhere, for a little outing. Tell her so. It may brighten 
her to—” 

“Nope,” dissented Jeff. “It wouldn’t. I tried, to-day. Told 
her she must git well right smart now, so’s we c’d have a ja’ntin’, 
somewheres. She said she was so tired, she reckoned she’d jest 
stay quiet to home a spell. It didn’t brace her a wee peckle. 
Funny, too, ’cause jest before she was took sick, she an’ me was 
projectin’, a hull lot, on a trip we was plannin’ to make. She’d 
got her heart real sot on it—’count of suthin she’d read into 
the Duneka Chron’cle. The fall County Fair is on, to Duneka, 
this week, you know. An’ the Chron’cle told how they’re lottin’ 
6n holdin’ the State dawg-show there the fourth day of the fair. 
That’s the day after to-morrer. The Chron’cle said there was to 
be real silver cups offered fer best dawgs of a lot of breeds. Collies 
was one of the breeds it spoke about.” 

“Well?” asked Stair in no special interest as Jeff paused. 

“Wal,” went on the mountaineer sheepishly, “you-all know how 
much store Eve sets by Robin, here. She thinks he’s jest the 
finest dawg on thisyer planet. She was a-sayin’ there couldn’t 
be no finer dawg in the collie bunch, at the show, than what 
Robin is. An’ she was honin’ fer us to take him down there 
an’ let him git a chance at that silver cup. Wal, whatever Eve 
hones fer, she’s a-goin’ to git—if it’s gittable an’ if I’m in reach 
to git it fer her. So I ’greed we’d take Robin to the show. She 
was all het up over the idee of a-gittin’ that ’ere cup. An’ she 
was a-sayin’ how grand it’d be to have the paper print Robin’s 
name as winnin’ it, so’s she c’d send a copy of the paper to her 
folks down Looeyville way, an’ all that. Wal, that’s all there 
is to it,” he ended with a loud sigh. 

“Why is that all there is to it?” demanded Stair with sudden 
inspiration. ‘Why can’t you take the dog down to the show 
yourself, if he really has a chance for the cup? That cup, and 
the notice in the paper, would do more to stir Eve up and to 
renew her interest in life than any other good news I can think 
= And it’ll be something to look forward to. Go ahead and 

lo it!” 

“Good! Oh, good!” exulted a feeble little voice in the room 
behind them. 


VE had waked during their talk. And in her tones, as 

she applauded the plan, rang the first interest she had 

shown since the beginning of her illness. Stair, listening, shut his 

thin lips on a belated objection that had come into his mind while 
the mountaineer was applauding his chance suggestion. 

It had just occurred to the circuit-rider that if Robin should 
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not be adjudged worthy of the cup, the disappointment jes 
to do the invalid more harm than a week of nursing coul 
teract. But it was too late to voice that warning now: = 
heard. Eve was pathetically eager over the scheme, “As 
ing himself mentally for his own impulsiveness, the @ 
held his peace. “y 
He knew nothing about dogs, from a show standpe 
mightily he hoped Eve’s estimate of her pet might bey 
But he doubted—more and more, he doubted. Collies § 
silver cups do not often find their way into the mountain 
in the Kentucky hinterland. a 
Timidly, Stair sought to wet-blanket the venture. 
he was too late. At last Eve had the desired interest iy 
interest that threatened to bring back her fever. The @ 
virus is potent, as any exhibitor can testify. It has a mig 
Jeff, once he grasped the idea, was swept off his feet by if) 


HE fall County Fair at Duneka had begun ig 

day. That day’s star feature was to be @ 
breeds” dog-show, to be held in the Agricultural Building® 

A gratifying number of dogs was benched in the mam 

the Agricultural Building early on the morning of the shows 
stewards were busy receiving the fast-arriving entrants, 
to them their places in the double aisles of wire-partitig 
straw-littered “benches,” and assessing late-comers the Usi 
fees for “post-entries.” 

To these grievously overworked functionaries, in the 
their labors, appeared a lanky farmer of the true mow 
type. He was clad in store-clothes that sat on his angular 
as might a clinging directoire gown on a washboard. Byam 
hill-billy led a large and shaggy dog whose rough, tawny @ 
been washed and brushed until it shone like bronze ands 
out like the hair of a Circassian beauty. a. 

“Collie dawg,” announced Jeff, “owned by Miz Jeff Tite 
tered for the silver cup.” 

Patiently the stewards explained to him that a dog 
entered for one or more of the show’s regular classes, @ 
the coveted silver cup was to go to the collie adjudged best 
whole show. They also informed Jeff that as his. was 4 pe 
it would cost him an extra fifty cents to exhibit his dog. 
told that in addition to this it would cost him a dollar fé 
class in which he might enter Robin. a 

As most of this was Greek to the puzzled exhibitor, one 
stewards asked if the dog had ever before been shown’ 
receiving a negative answer, took one look at the unit 
Robin and suggested he be entered for the novice class alom 

As soon as he could be made to understand that a dog® 
the novice class would stand as good a chance for thes 
would any other, Titus paid over his money and led Rob 
stall in the collie section corresponding to the number thes 
had tied to the dog's collar. E 

After mooring Robin's rope to the ring in his wire-patl 
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bench and getting him some water, Jeff had leisure 
his odd surroundings. 

Dogs—dogs—dogs! Everywhere dogs, more dogs than} 
known existed—dogs of all breeds and sizes, from Peke 08 
nard. The iron-girdered roof was reéchoing with their) 
They were barking or yapping in fifty different keys, but 
the same earnestness. - 

Jeff saw that each breed had a bench-section to itself 4 
center, to which the bench aisles converged, were two 
wire inclosures, in each of which were a low central BM 
and a corner table and chair. On the tables were neat? 
red and yellow and blue ribbons alongside a record-ledget 
diers were everywhere busy making their pets ready for the} 

Crowds of onlookers had already begun to filter threw 
aisles. Jeff heard some one say that the judging was @ 
begin, and that collies were to be among the first breeds if 

His general curiosity sated, Titus fell to examining 
which were to be Robin’s competitors, and at once his mous 
scowl merged into a grin. Here, forsooth, was nothing 
the splendid Robin need fear comparison. : 

Why, of all the nineteen collies- on exhibition, there was 
within three inches of Robin’s height, not one which bore ®™ 
resemblance to him. These others were strongly sien@eh 
with thin heads and tapering noses and tulip ears and sia@ 
Whereas, Robin’s mighty head was almost as broad and B® 
a Newfoundland’s, his ears were pricked like a wolfs, a 
honest brown eyes were large and round. No, he most @ 
was not in the very least like any other collie entered im WES 
—or in any exhibition of thoroughbreds since the birth © a 
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nk she will live. You may thank God if you care to. Or if you still think 
He hasn’t been here—" “If He aint,” choked Titus, ecstatically, “He sent a damn’ fine sub.’” 
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Poor old Robin Adair was(probably more collie than anything 


else; he may even have been a shade more than half-collie. But-in 
his veins ran also the mixed blood of many another breed, New- 
foundland predominating. 

“Look over there!” Jeff heard a dapper collie-handler in a linen 
duster say in guarded tones to a woman who was sifting talcum 
powder into her gold-and-white collie pup’s fluffy coat. “Over at 
Bench 89! What is that thing, a dog—or a hippopotamus?” 

As the woman turned to observe the luckless Robin, Jeff Titus 
strolled across to the man who had called her attention to the dog. 
His eyes mere glinting flares behind their lowered lids, and 
his lips twisted into something which looked like a smile and 
wasn’t, he said softly: 

“Beggin’ you-all’s pardon, mister, what was you a-happenin’ 
to call my dawg?” 

The man in the linen duster gave one glance at the leathern 
face peering down so intensely into his. Then shakily. he made 
reply: e 

“I—I wasn’t speaking of your dog, sir. 
dog in the next bench to his. 
is—a—a grand—a grand—collie, sir.” 

He gulped, and sped down the aisles on a new-remembered 
errand somewhere. Jeff turned back to Robin, his mind freed of 
its momentary angry doubt. 

The collie classes were called a few minutes later. The first 
to be judged were, as usual, the male puppies. Jeff, watching 
the performance of the entrants, saw how the judging was done. 
First the dogs were made to march around the ring. Then, in 
ones or twos, they were placed on the platform while the little 
tweed-clad judge studied them and felt them all over. After that, 
the judge wrote certain numbers in the ring-steward’s book and 
handed to the owner of the winning dog a blue ribbon; a red 
ribbon went to the owner of the second best, and a yellow ribbon 
to the third. 

Every one of the several collie classes, it seemed, must be 
judged in that same deliberate way before the winners of all classes 
could compete for the rosette, the acquisition of which meant 
also the winning of the silver cup. Jeff began to chafe at the 
needless delay which must ensue before Robin could receive his 
merited prize. 

Then, directly after the judging of the puppies, came the novice 
class. Along with only two other entries, Jeff Titus led the ma- 
jestically unconcerned Robin into the ring. As he passed, a titter 
swept the quadruple line of railbirds outside the inclosure. Rc pin 
did not so much as look about him to locate the cause of the 
mirth. These fool city-folks were always laughing at nothing. 

Nor did he note the glare, almost of horror, which the little 
tweed-clad judge bestowed upon Robin as Eve’s adored pet paced 
into the ring. The judge eyed him with much the expression one 
might expect to see in the visage of a Supreme Court justice who 
has been asked to hand down an official opinion on a Gilbert and 
Sullivan paradox. 

“Walk your dogs, please!” rasped the judge. 

The parade started; Robin paced unconcernedly at his lanky 
master’s side. As he was not a thoroughbred, his nerves were not 
of the hair-trigger order. The racket and the crowd and the new 
surroundings did not excite 
or terrify or make him pro- 
foundly miserable as they 
did some of the high-strung 
collies about him. Jeff ob- 
served this calm demeanor 
and was proud of his dog’s 
bearing. 

The parade was halted. 
The judge motioned Rob- 
in’s two competitors to the 
platform, squinted at them 
for a moment, ran his hand 
over them, stood back and 
studied them—then handed 
to the owner of one a blue 
ribbon and to the other a 
red. The third-prize yel- 
low ribbon he tossed back 
onto the steward’s table. 
Then he motioned the trio 
from the ring. 

The winners of the first 
and second prizes departed 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Résumé of the Opening Installments : 


HIS remarkable novel is 1919—is alive with the 
| seeking, restless, changeful spirit of this most tumul ‘ 
tuous of America’s years. So, likewise, it is the 
story of typically and conspicuously 1919 people: of April Sum. 
merlin, a beautiful Southern girl who had been driving a military §%.9" 
truck in New York, and who recently, through the death of a sire t 
wealthy relative, had been suffering from a sudden rush of wealth to 
to the bank-account that made her head swim; of her fire-eating 
cousin and sweetheart, Bob Taxter, who grew up on the plant 
tion next that of April’s father, and who had gone to the war a therefor 
an aviator; of April’s widowed and unworldly mother; of Aprils ist Ap 
bosom friend Claudia, a born New Yorker; and of divers other ve walk 
specially interesting people—among them a quaint old New York mshing 
hotel servant whose name, like Bob’s, was Taxter. ie, pro 
The day of the false armistice rumor found April with he 9, Pt 
friend Claudia, caught in the joyously rioting New York crowds, § M8" 
and desperately anxious to know if her Bob were safe. The same pule C01 





fT acct 





day found Bob with his friend Jimmy Dryden, winging his wy 9 2 
under a baby-pink cloud with five Fokkers swooping down @ ipl di 


him. He got one German; then the tail of his machine was shot 
oft and he made a sudden but safe landing in a remote Frend > hey 
hamlet. 

As a result it was some time before Bob could report, 
was at first posted as missing. When he did turn up in P 
was greeted by Jimmy Dryden as one brought back from the dead ~ a | 
and there ensued large celebrations. And then came a letter from “le ut 
April, telling him that their great-uncle had died, leaving a hu _ 
dred thousand dollars to her and her mother, and ten thousand to : 
him. ‘ : 

This was to Bob news of mixed significance: ten thousand dol g'%0 wot 
lars was of course a welcome windfall; but—who was he, to manly 
April, who was now a real heiress? With Dryden he set out fd ¥ 
drown his complex emotions, along with the peace celebrates # aed 
Paris, and got himself into variegated difficulties. For the Allis hy 
the bond of common danger being removed, were already gettiig o the 
on each other’s nerves. fsen wit 

Orders for Bob’s return to America came in time to prevel lis old f 
further misfortunes; and it was on the returning troopship, MEBs”, 
out of New York harbor, that he conceived a fine, large idea it oe 
the solution of his difficulty in regard to April’s fortune. Advat iif fn 
New York papers were thrown on board with their accounts o 
the fortunes being made in Texas in oil-speculation. He er She «, 
mined that as soon as he was released from the service he oh 
take his ten thousand dollars thither and increase it until he iy his 12 
marry April as her financial equal. | 

“How about that girl of yours?” inquired Dryden whet 
told him of his scheme. ‘ 

“She'll wait. I’m going away from her to get back to het. iat she 

“Many go away, but few come back.” 

Bob just laughed. 

Arrived in New York, Bob found April and Mrs. ere ot 
besieged by investment sharks—among whom the rival 


Bob was 
te direct fi 












Clyde and Kellogg were specially prominent. But Bob’s tea eh 
sand was likewise promptly put in peril too, for he fell in Sone 
too-innocent Texas soldier named Yarmy, who possessed a boyalty 
the oil-region and sought capital to develop them. ™ “And in 
Yarmy had a sister named Kate who added pretty and Pema. idioti 


persuasions to Yarmy’s talk of vast profits. bundless 
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ji not even look at her. 
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CHAPTER XI 





OMEN long ago learned to accuse their men of 
many things they never suspect them of. The 
reason for this is still mysterious to the men, 

tut doubtless it is a good one. It may be an excellently sensible 
sire to keep their men from even the appearance of evil, lest it 
jad to the reality. 

Bob Taxter had often seen how quickly April could mobilize 
het accusations, and he was wholesomely afraid of her. He had 
therefore refused to join Jimmy Dryden and his bevy of girls 
Kt April should come along and accuse him of flirtation. But 
wt walk forever among eggs, and in avoiding one we are always 
mshing another. And so Bob, having escaped from Jimmy Dry- 
den, proceeded to walk into Joe Yarmy and the pretty Kate. 

April was punctual at the Hotel Commodore and sauntered the 
thronged lobby, hunting for Bob. She did not find him in the 
little coterie of girls about Jimmy Dryden, and so was denied the 
mw she would have made. But she found him staring into the 
yes of Kate Yarmy. ‘There was danger in the lack of numbers. 
April did not realize that Joe Yarmy was attached to the group, 
md Bob himself seemed to have forgotten him. 

April could not have been expected to imagine the truth: that 
Iob was thinking of Kate purely as a good friend and as an in- 
Giect friend to April. April could not have been expected to 
tgume that Bob was not looking love into the strange woman’s 
jes, but was boring oil-wells there and thinking of all the money 
Mshould make for April’s sweet sake. 

he primeval woman in April wanted to emit shrieks of pre- 
jacial rage and bash in the head of her rival with a club. The 
419 woman in April did not make a sound or a move. She stood 
sniling mm torture, then dropped into a chair and waited. 

She waited a long while, then walked slowly past Bob; but he 
; If he had been flirtatiously inclined, 
® roving eyes would have seen the pretty ankles in the slim 
Wiltees, and would have run up the charmingly occupied uniform 


§ the head atop; he would then have recognized April, have 


fen with an instant inspiration, told a good lie, introduced her to 
























lis old friends the Yarmys, bidden them good-by and walked off 

mith April in peace. 

_tistead he attended strictly to business, and his virtue had 

for its only reward. April strolled on past in a swirl of 
ment, chagrin and wrath. 


im’. 52t_ down again and waited, then rose and walked toward 


exit. There she met Walter Reece, who saved her self-respect 
| Tapture at the sight of her, and begged her to have lunch- 


i with him. She accepted on the allegation that the “girl” she 























Waiting for had probably gone to the wrong hotel. And she 
mt into the big dining-room with Walter Reece, thanking Heaven 
was not dependent on the false and frivolous Bob Taxter 
entire male recognition. Young women who go about in 





she 
for her 


ig *<hes and independence nowadays do riot have to retire to help- 











pt Solitude when their chosen young men abandon them. They 








Ow what men used to do: select consolation from the crowd 










x Srculate in with freedom. That is what April did. 

a. less, she was preparing to make Bob sweat for his 

{And in the meanwhile poor Bob was in a fool’s paradise. He 
Sen gtateful to the Yarmys fer opening the way to 

== 40rtune, and to Kate Yarmy for promising to line the 
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The primeval woman 
in April wanted to emit 
shrieks of rage and 
bash in the head of 
her rival with a club. 


path with grace. Everything, indeed, seemed to be coming Bob’s 
way. 

He was earnestly unthinking all the cruel things he had said 
of his great-uncle Randolph Chatterson for leaving him the ten 
thousand dollars he had so vigorously cursed before. 

Best of all, the money had come to his worthy self by an amaz- 
ing coincidence at the very moment of the supreme golden oppor- 
tunity for making a huge fortune out of a small capital. He had 
in his pocket several thrilling clippings from that very morning’s 
paper. One advertisement read: “Mighty Texas gushers roar. 
Enormous fortunes made by many. Over three thousand dollars 
made on every one hundred dollars invested.” 
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Bob had figured it out that if he placed his ten thousand dollars” 


with this company, he would take out three hundred thousand. 
This company offered its stock at a special opening price of five 
cents a share. He could get two hundred thousand shares for his 
money. That had a nice, wealthy sound. He could hear himself 
saying carelessly: “Oh, yes! I took a little flyer in that stock— 
only a couple of hundred thousand shares, as I remember.” 

He had cut out another advertisement with the glittering text: 
“Fifty new millionaires! The great oil-fields of Texas have already 
made fifty new millionaires—and no one knows how many more 
are in the making. Twenty-five-hundred-barrel well near us; 
three-thousand-barrel well close to us; five-thousand- to seven- 
thousand-barrel gushers crowd around us Twenty-five 
thousand dollars was recently paid for a lease on a single acre 
near us.” 

Yet another advertisement reproduced in fac-simile a check for 
ten thousand dollars as the first installment of a total of thirty- 
five thousand dollars from a two-thousand-dollar investment. Even 
at this modest rate, Bob’s ten thousand dollars would bring him 
in one hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 

The figures made him dizzy. But he kept telling himself that 
he must keep his head. He had learned this in his flying-machine 
practice. Sometimes it had been hard to tell whether he were 
flying upside down or not. 


MONG the opportunities in the morning paper was a note 

of warning, the description of a police raid on an oil- 
broker’s office; the raiders had found only a few stamps in the 
safe, and the concern had liabilities of two million dollars. Hun- 
dreds of hapless investors were clamoring for news of their lost 
savings. The dangers were as abysmal as the benefits were cloud- 
scraping. 

Even in the talk with Kate Yarmy, Bob’s mind kept shuttling 
from “Easy come, easy go!” to “Nothing venture, nothing gain!” 
His heart was throbbing up into his head. His love was involved 
in his finance. 

His patriotism was stirred as well as his mating-instinct. While 
he was making himself a vast fortune, he could be doing a noble 
turn for Yarmy, a fellow-soldier, a humble but worthy private 
who had appealed to him as to a Samaritan. To be a Samaritan 
at a profit of several thousand per cent was charity de luxe. The 
most attractive thing about the Yarmy opportunity was the fact 
that it was cautious. 

The investment of his money in the development of Joe Yarmy’s 
little farmstead would save Bob from the necessity of running the 
gantlet of the Wall Street. footpads and the alternative of putting 
his money into the hands of some of the advertising stock-jobbers. 

Bob was no blithering fish to play the sucker to the first shining 
bait. He -had read a thing or two. He knew that advertisers 
often exaggerate. There were swindles even in the oil-business. 
He would be nobody’s fool. He would not intrust his money to 
anybody. 

He would go to Texas and bore for oil himself. He would take 
Puddin’head Wilson’s advice. “Put all your eggs in one basket— 
and watch the basket.” He did not know that the author of this 
advice had gone bankrupt with a terrific crash of eggs shortly 
after. He did not need to. He would be very careful. 

The voyage to Texas would not be altogether uninteresting. 
While he would have to leave April in New York during his hunt 
for wealth, he would not be entirely deprived of the refining and 
congenial influence of woman’s society. Joe Yarmy’s sister—he had 
already a warm spot in his heart for her. There was no nonsense 
about her. She was a good fellow. They would be pals. He 
would make her and her brother rich, and win himself a sister 
thereby. 

April would like Kate too. He must arrange to have the two 
girls meet soon. It was funny how different the two were in every 
respect. But that would make them all the better friends. It 
was funny, too, how completely fascinating two absolutely different 
girls could be. 


HIS many-voiced fugue of rapture was running all its 
themes at once through Bob’s mind. Yet he heard 
himself saying with a businesslike calm: 
“Supposing I could find the money for you—I say, supposing, — 
just how much would you have to have?” 
Joe laughed with an amusing parody of greed: 
“Just how much you got, brother?” 
Bob laughed too. Then he said with a certain magnificence— 
as if he had tons of money but was rather stingy with it: 
“Would ten thousand dollars get us anywhere?” 


‘complicated gaze, which implied: 
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Joe was frank: 
million would, but hit would get us ten thousand times 
than nothin’.” : 

Bob persisted seriously: “But would it get a well down? 

“Sure it would—two, anyhow—maybe more. Some of 
wells only goes down two hundred feet or so and strike oi 
raht away.’ 

“Well, I could raise ten thou’ all right,” said Bob, 

Joe and Kate received this information with evident qj 
Joe said earnestly: 

“That would save us our little farm. And once we br 
well, we can raise all the extry money we need 
where’s all this money at? You got it raht handy?” 

This brought Bob to earth: “Well, not exactly,” he conf 
“T hope to have it in a few weeks. You can wait, can’t your™ 

Joe pushed his hat back and rubbed his head. : 

“Well, I suppose I could, if it wasn’t for havin’ to eat 
a while. O’ course, over in France, I used to go for fo 
hours on a sanwidge: but Kate—I hate to have her staryi 

Bob did not like that prospect either. He said: pe 

“Well, I may be able to hurry it up. You see, I’ve gm 
see the executor of the will.” hes 

Joe’s jaw dropped. “Oh, this is comin’ to you ina 
the pawty daid yit?” a 

“Oh, yes! Poor Uncle Randolph passed away while a 
France. He left some friends of mine over a hundred { 
dollars. They’ve got theirs already, so I reckon I'll have no fi 
collecting my share.” 

Bob was in a rather uncomfortable position of humiliation 
decided to shift the explanations to the other side. He im 
deeply and said: 4 

“Don’t take offense if I talk frankly. But—well, 
perfect stranger to me, and—of course I’m sure well i 
great friends, but—well, so many wiser people than I am are 
so much money on fake oil-properties— You're not getting mm 
are you?” a 

“Go raht on, brother,” Joe said with fine sympathy. 
you take me on trust, or nobody else. I wouldn’t do it mye 
I’m likely to be askin’ you for proof that you got all thism 
you speak of, so I can’t fairly object to your being frome 
soura. O’ course, though, I can’t show you any samples ¢ 
I didn’t bring Texas up here in my pocket. I can't 
you the hole in the ground. I aint even dug ary oil-welly 
had have, I wouldn’t be lookin’ for money up here.” 


OB grew still cannier: “But just why do you feel 
there is oil on your place?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Joe. “There’s a piece of - 
prop’ty that’s kind of swampy-like, puddles and cricks 
for raising any crops of nothin’. Well, you see, caows andy 
movin’ acrost it left hoof-prints like. Well, the rain used @ 
there—rain stands a long while on the old black waxy 
Texas befo’ it seeps through. 

“Well, I used to notice little bubbles comin’ up on those pt 
—like in beer, you know; and now and again I’d put af 
tomatter-can ova a puddle and wait a minute or tew @ 
set a match tew it, and—zowy! She'd explode like all 
The old can would go sailin’ away in the air. ‘i 

“Well, I didn’t think much of it then, but I realize m0 
hit was gas risin’ from oil-deposits daown below that 
‘cumulated there. Other folks’ findin’ so many great 
proves it. 4 

“Man, that old place is just achin’ with oil. Why, # 
neighba, a po’ old widda woman—Mrs. Durrin, her na 
and Kate was tellin’ me— Go awn and tell him, 
knows just how it was.” 

Kate shook her pretty head. 
only think I was lyin’.” 

Bob gazed at her with mingled horror and adoration 
“How can you be & 
as to think I am so insane as to think so honest a Pp 
could be so dishonest?” His eyes said all that and m@ 
lips said: * 

“Please! I beg you!” E 

“Well,” Kate began hesitantly, “you see, on the Re. 
to ours was a shabby old place owned by this Mrs. } 
she had a little old frame shack on it. Her husband 
account, and one day he ups and dies, and leaves her- 
much except a few acres and a lot of children and some ¢ 

“She used to milk those caows—sometimes I’ve seen 28 
twelve of ’em in the mawnin’ befo’ breakfast. I’ve seen 3 


“No use; the Lieutenailt 





“Well, hit wouldn’t get us as furtherm., 
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encouraging dinner, Bob suggested a dance. . . 
isa litle different from dancing on the street in Houston, eh?” 
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in’ up to her knees in mud, workin’ raound the place. It was orenic 
pitiful.” 

How sweet upon a mouth are words of pity, Bob thought, 
especially on such a pretty mouth as Kate’s! 

“Well, when the oil-craze hit our part of the country,” Kate 
went on, with a smile replacing her sympathy, “one of Mrs. 
Durrin’s grown-up boys who’d been a rigger ior other wells de- 
cided to sink one on his mother’s land. She wouldn’t consent for 
the longest tahm, but one day she went away to visit a sick sister 
in Houston and stayed a week; and when she came back, she 
found a well derrick standing raht where she used to hang out the 
clothes. Her nice clean ‘yard was all littered up, and as she came 
nearer, she saw that all her white chickens and nice, neat caows 
were dirty and greasy. She was simply fur’ous. She came up 
close and began to holla at her son, but he only grinned and poifited 
to a stream of oil as big as a stove-pipe po’rin’ out. It made a 
regula’ lake. She almost fainted, and he had to grab her to keep 
her from fallin’ into the slush-pit. Well, that well brought in 
only twelve hundred barrels a day.” 

“Only!” Bob gasped. 

Kate nodded. “The first one was the smallest one of the lot. 
Her boy hired help and ran up fo’ mo’ derricks, and—well, when 
I left home, Mrs. Durrin was taking in over six thousand dolla’s 
a month.” 

“Good Lord!” Bob groaned in awe. But this was not all. 
Kate went on: 

“A man was tellin’ me that the widda is now worth abote seven 
million dolla’s.” 

Bob almost fainted. Kate continued: 

“She still lives in the old shack. It’s home to her. We Texans 
love our homes, I tell you! She has an automobile—a big twin 
six; and she has diamonds too. But the day I left, she waved to 
me from her porch; she was rocking her youngest to sleep there.” 

It made a pretty picture of Arcadian simplicity declining to be 
corrupted by vast wealth; but Bob wasted no thoughts on this 
phase. He was thinking of himself as a multimillionaire, and of 
the automobiles and diamonds he would buy for April. 


CHAPTER XII 


HE thought of April brought back to Bob the memory 
of his engagement. He glanced at his wrist-watch and 
gasped: “Holy mackerel! I had an appointment with—with a 
friend, and here it is half an hour late. Will you excuse me?” 
He could not find April anywhere in the huge lobby. It never 
occurred to him to look in the dining-room, where he would have 
found her: turning Walter Reece’s head. When Bob had hunted 
the lobby through, he went to the telephone-bureau and called up 
April’s number. Mrs. Summerlin answered and told him that 
April had left to meet him nearly an hour before. .She could not 
imagine where the girl might be. 
Bob gritted his teeth in that peculiar nausea one feels who has 
muffed an engagemen‘ and cannot find the other party to it. He , ra 
went the grand rounds of the lobby again with a hangdog look, un- ‘ 
certain whether April had forgotten or had come and gone in 
the belief that he had forgotten. Worse yet, he had a fear that 
she might have caught him gazing on Kate Yarmy’s beauty when it 
was pink, and he writhed to think how he must have looked to her. 
He resolved to pursue his legacy and make it his without 
delay. He put in a long-distance call for the executor, a Vir- 
ginia lawyer with an office in Richmond. Then he went into the had probated the will, and he was satisfied that all the debts @ 
men’s café and ate a solitary luncheon in surroundings safely stag. Uncle Randolph Chatterson were cleared. He had already tun 
A page called him from his coffee to the telephone, and he had __ over to April and her mother the fortune that they had a0 
a pleasant chat with the executor, who rejoiced in the good old been able to invest. He was glad to do Bob the same aims 
Virginia name of Gooch and had known Bob from boyhood. Bob’s favor and end his own responsibility. cae 
voice was identification enough. By the time Bob had won over Mr. Gooch and finished I 
Mr. Gooch was a rather ponderous and circumlocutory talker coffee, it was so late that he had to return to camp. From tee 
for long-distance prices, and he felt called upon to pay a tribute he telephoned to April, but she had not yet returned. Her motbe 
to Bob’s military record in the manner of an author, who still reckoned that she was out in her car on military business | @ 
flourishes in the South, the late Mr. Addison. The evening of the next day, Bob received a New York aa 
Mr. Gooch terrified Bob by saying that his money ought to be for ten thousand dollars from Mr. Gooch. Attached was 4™ 
withheld for a year, to make sure that no debtors should appear to be acknowledged before a notary.. He went to town We® 
with claims which would have to be paid before the moneys could ing morning and entered the Fifth Avenue Bank to open an 
be disbursed to the legatees. Bob saw his oil-hopes going glimmer- . To his amazement, he was asked for references. This Gaz 
ing. Where would the Yarmys be a year hence? They could since he expected to be received with a Southern hospital” 
hardly wait a week. He explained to Mr. Gooch that he had a__ view of the fact that he came to deposit a fortune, not to @ 
splendid opportunity to invest the money cautiously, and after. one out. : 
much expensive conversation, persuaded Mr. Gooch to mail him He was shocked and puzzled. He could think of no one to 
a check in full. _ as reference, except Mrs. and Miss Summerlin, and he ¢ 
Mr. Gooch was really eager to be discharged as executor. He stoop-to that. But the cashier ended his embarra ee 
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sence to his uniform and to a clipping Bob fished out of his if it wouldn’t be right pleasant to take a little spin in the park 
te hiok describing his citation for valor. The bank accepted first, and Kate reckoned it would be. She agreed to be waiting 
account, took his signature and. gave him a bank-book and a_ for Bob on the steps of the Savoy Hotel in half an hour. 

of blank checks. Bob hunted ‘up a chauffeur and a shiny touring-car and sub- 
Bob stepped out into the air, he paused on the step, mitted to an exorbitance with the delight of a newly landed sailor 
glad to be bilked. He found Kate and Joe at the 
appointed place and supported Kate’s elbow in. 
He told the driver: “Round the Park and up the 
Drive and then to Delmonico’s.” 

He sat back like an owner and looked over 
Central Park as if he might buy it. He was 
saved from this extravagance by the aspect of 
Riverside Drive. Perhaps that would be a still 
better place to pifth his tent; the Hudson River 
would be rather amusing in his front yard. 

Kate and Joe could not help noticing that the 
car carried Cesar. They smiled amiably at the 
amiable graciousness of their host, trying his 
mightiest to be simple in spite of his manifest 
opulence. Finally Joe said: 

“Looks like to me you must have met up with 
that old executioner and took a heap of money 
offen him.” 

Bob laughed with comfortable confusion and 
nodded, saying: 

“T didn’t want to get down to business till 
we’d all had a breath of fresh air.” 

“Fresh air is mahty nice,” Joe conceded, “but 
they’s a heap of it in Texas, and I’m kind of 
homesick for it. I don’t like to crowd you any, 
brother, but—well, it’s only fair to say that sence 
I saw you last, I ran into a certain pawty from 
my own home taown who is mahty anxious to 
nick in on this little proposition” 

This startled Bob from his lordly complacence. 

“T hope you told him that I had an option.” 

Joe grinned in perplexity. ‘Well, I did allow 

that you had spoken of it, but 
he says to. me: ‘Where’s his 
cash at? Has he paid you any- 
thing daown?’ he says; and I 
had to say: ‘Well, no, I haven’t 
seen the color of any monéy, 
but he has a sort of a kind of a 
moral option,’ I says. And he 
says: ‘Joe, you must have been 
gassed considerable over there 
in that old France,’ he says. 
‘How do -you know,’ says he, 
‘that this fella aint changed his 
mind and bought in on some 
other property? The newspa- 
pers, he says, ‘are simply 
bustin’ with advertisements, and 
he may have lost out a’ready to 
some tin-horn gambla.- Of 
co’se, I said I knew Lieutenant 
Taxta was a man of his word, 
but—well, I'll say you had me 
worried.” 

Bob laughed in acute distress. 
He was placed in a corner now, 
for sure. He must either ac- 
cept the ugly name of “welcher” 
or the foolish cap of “plunger.” 
He didn’t want to draw out at 
once the money he had just de- 


posited. He liked to toy with the 
The 1919 woman in April did not make a sound or a move. She luxurious feeling of ten thousand 


stood smiling in torture, then dropped into a chair and waited. dollars in the bank. It was a 
; new thrill to him, and he real- 
2 me: like a millionaire with a private mint at his back. He ized that the miser knows a specific voluptuousness denied to 

i UP and down Fifth Avenue with a condescending glance other mortals. 
wee W4ggered away. He went into Sherry’s, which was soon to The car rounded the cylindrical mausoleum of General Grant 
ts famous doors forever, and telephoned to April. He and slipped back down Riverside Drive, and Bob liked the scene 
: her out again, and Pansy told him that Miz Summerlin was so well that he felt reluctant to leave velvety New York for the 
y € neither. slimy oil-wells of Texas. He fenced with questions designed to 
Poy felt absolved for a call upon the Yarmys. He tele- clear up obscurities but really meant to obscure his own hesita- 

eed to the number Joe had given him, and Kate’s smooth _ tion. 

# She promised to find her brother and bring The car crossed Seventy-second Street, dived into Central Park 
= 6 ‘© the luncheon Bob invited them to. Bob wondered and passed the bulky effigy of Daniel Webster, and still he had 
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not given Joe a definite answer. He felt that Joe was growing a 
trifle peevish, but he could not bring himself to say the definite 
yes or no. 

Worse yet, he felt a certain chill in the manner of Kate, who 
sat next to him. At first she had nestled very cozily alongside. 
The swerves of the car had flung her now and then against him 
with a soft clash of members that was more agreeable than he 
dared confess even to himself. But now she held aloof a little; 
she grew rigid and with her elbow avoided the contact. He 
realized that she was subtly displeased with him, and he was 
mighty sorry; but ten thousand dollars was a high stake to play 
just because a very nice girl was getting huffy about his delib- 
eration, especially as— 

He turned suddenly with a violent twist and a backward gaze. 
Wasn’t that April Summerlin who just shot by? All he could 
see now was a very trim pair of shoulders and a jaunty overseas 
cap on a pretty head in a dwindling car of military gray. 

He apologized for his abrupt action: 

“I’m sorry, but—that looked a little like Miss Summerlin who 
just went by.” 

Joe’s voice softened. “That’s the lady you said had come into 
a lot of money, aint it?” 

“Yes,” said Bob. 

“You allowed she might be interested in this little proposi- 
tion.” 

“Well, yes—she might, but—” 

Bob was in a quandary indeed. 
ing with Kate, what wouldn’t she say to him? How could he 
justify his escapade except as a business conference? She would 
be skeptical; he would have to tell her the truth, or she would 
never speak to him again. 

He was afraid of few things in the world, but April’s suspicion 
was one of them. He had faced five boche air-hyenas with laugh- 
ter, but he grew craven at the 
thought of a duel with April’s 
temper. 


If April had seen him motor- 


CHAPTER XIII 


S Bob fretted, he 

heard Joe saying: 
“Looks like to me it’s up to 
you, brother, to come across 
with the goods. I don’t want 
to push you, but I don’t like 
to have anybody yessing me 
just for a stall. -This man 
from my:home taown means 
business. I got to take him or 


he’s got other lines out. He’s 
got no end of money, tew.” 

“T see,” Bob mumbled in a 
tangle of ideas. 

Joe went on: “But I'll do 
this much: you put me in 
touch with those pawties you 
speak of, and if we get them 
interested, [ll give you mo’ 
tahm, and I'll tell this friend 
to be on his way.” 

Bob’s heart froze at the keen 
definition of this proposal. He 
dreaded to submit April and 
her mother to the enticements 
of the oil-siren. It was one 
thing for him to gamble; it 
was another for them to. The 
Yarmy plan looked safe and 
conservative as an investment 
for his own money and labor; 
but as an investment for 
April’s wealth— ' 

Still, he had to justify him- 
self to April for his appear- 
ance with Kate. He heard Joe 
saying: 

“Of co’se, your friends will 
have every oppo’tunity to look 


into it thoroughly. Fullest in- admiration —a_ rather 





Bob gazed at her with mingled horror and 
complicated 
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vestigation invited, as the fella said, is my motto. If they dq 
like the looks of it, no harm is done. Otherwise, looks lke ( RON 
— I'd have to link up with the other fella. Haow abou aim stl 
rother? 

“All right,” Bob sighed. “I'll see if I can arrange a meetin 
Miss Summerlin was out when I telephoned, but as sooq as | 
can get her on the wire, I'll let you know, and—well—T’jj jg you 
know.” 

“I can’t ask no fairer than that, can I, Kate?” said Joe. 

And Kate said: “No.” Her arms came out of fold: bs 
elbows no longer fended Bob off, and as the car rounded the nex 
curve, she rippled against him with a disconcerting mellowness, 

Bob lunched the Yarmys royally at Delmonico’s, and Joe ask } 
many questions about the Summerlins, which Bob answered jg 
troubled wonderment whether he were betraying or befriendig 
them. 

He was as honorable and chivalrous a youth as could be foy 
in a day’s flight, and he seesawed between a chivalrous desire 
be knightly in his love, and a highly laudable desire to get rid 
honorably by taking advantage of nature’s wealth and enhanciy 
the future of his sweetheart and himself. He grew dizzy with hig 
perplexity, and finally his various selves agreed to sleep on it 
People have a way of tucking other things than bits of wedding R J 
cake under their pillows to dream over. 

Joe Yarmy graciously extended Bob’s option a little longer 
and Kate won him immeasurably by her candid eagerness to meg 
Miss Summerlin and help her to get rich quick. 

Bob went back to camp and found there his anxiously awaitef ] 
release from military servitude. A large sheet of paper. testifie 
that he had been granted an honorable discharge, and another™ RT] 
informed him that he was commissioned a captain in the Reserve 

He suddenly realized the glorious privilege of equality belonging 
to the citizens of the United States. He who had been mere 
a liveried servant to many of 
ficers who wore superior i 
signia was now “an American “ 
by God,” and he could snap his 7 
fingers under the nose of 
major general and tell hi Dr. L: 
where he got off. When Bain” 


had first put his uniform Gis Ay 
he had sent his despised Gl. lig 
vilian togs to his mowers. 
home for storage. ps quive 

On his return from the wa “More 
he had written his mother @ ad 
long love-letter and asked Mie hit 
to forward his mufti agamiy oe 
the glorious hour of his retimi am 
to civilians. He had @® rm 
promised to visit her the m e's 


ment he was free of the amy thing 
His faithful mother sent on hint of 
trunks, but the unfaithful with 
had already postponed I “er 


journey home and was OAR 
wondering whether he had beg a 
ter not defer it till after Wiis him 
Texas venture. Business SA wi « 
ways a good excuse for PUMA. ” 
off visits home. He wrote with 
mother that the date of lisaiin, ie 
rival was uncertain. He tag bof-fac 
to be very sad about it, butii: 
important fact to her WSO. » 
he would not come. * pS 


Bob took his old clothe0ame nts 
of the trunks and rej@ ewrite 
their colors. But to his iy ‘ps 
they proved ludicrously "Resne 
and threatened to split at Is conve 
points of tension. A For t 
hundreds of thousands of and: 
lazy American youth, te Pie ly d 
food and complex activa i as if 
life in the service of WIR 


Sam had enlarged him GTi.» 
in body and soul. As WHRT A, 
dreds of thousands 0 OE cx 
American youth, his 0 Pr 
= ioned (Continued om 3 
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“y HAT if I should tell 
you that I can raise 
the dead?” 


Dr. Lazarus leaned across my office 
, and the tapering fingers of his 
Hicate right hand trembled as _ they 
ied lightly upon its polished surface. There was no doubting 
sincerity. It was the high noon of a hot day; yet his pale 
the ‘wae quivered as if with cold. 
sother “More likely raise the devil,” I retorted flippantly. 
; A wave of annoyance crossed his pallid features. Then, mas- 
aginst’ his impatience, he said in a low tone, but with each word 
< nmemt and distinct, as if to permit of no misunderstanding in so 
ortant a matter: 
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st | have—raised—the—dead.” 

eam. * Moment I felt strangely upset. Had Lazarus sprung 
t ok on me after a comfortable dinner at my own house, with 
hful sagem of champagne under my belt, and a good cigar between my 
a with the lamps lighted, the shades drawn and the fire glow- 
as pee the hearth, I could have carried off the part of a thick- 
had bane skeptical man of law with better grace. I could have 
sfter Mer Of With the jest, perhaps, and offered to draw a contract 
ass is ay for my accelerated resurrection. But here he was in 
- pattie, all Street law-office, just about lunch-time, the sun shining 
vrote hi Poe the windows upon his sensitive but somewhat arrogant 
his jace with its thin, prominent features and high forehead, immacu- 
He tr dressed as he always seemed to be, talking in a direct, mat- 





tof-fact way about raising the dead! 
fa, Want you to advise me professionally as to my responsi- 
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was (aii. 
ues,” he continued quietly. His expression was intense, eager, 

thes ol exalted. He wanted to find out about his liabilities! It 

iced Mconceivable that he was crazy. The incessant rattle of the 

is hoammmeewters came through the open door from the outer office, 

ly " I Teached out and threw it to witha slam. 

ata PoMsibilities for what?” I asked with some petulance, for 

As SM oeversation seemed a foolish waste of valuable time. 

of dime. those I bring back,” he answered patiently. “Food, lodg- 

he rand all that.” 


wl? 


Frag man!” I exclaimed, pushing back my chair and mak- 
to get up. “Let’s go out to lunch. You’re talking through 
like you; but what’s the use, when we’re both 


ale flushed and arose. 
> voutse,” he replied with dignity but in the same patient 
se Hf talking to a child or to a hopelessly uncomprehend- 
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OM the days of Black Magic until now medical science 
This is the story of 


“DOCTOR LAZARUS 
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“The law,” he remarked, “‘declares a man dead when 
his heart and lungs cease to move, and then after- 
ward, if he is revived, asserts he has nefer been 
dead at all.” ‘“‘The law is an ass,’ I quoted. 


ing person, “if you prefer to have me consult another attor- 
ney— 

I saw instantly that he was deeply hurt. 

“Look here, Lazarus,” I ejaculated, “for God’s sake what are 
you talking about? Of course, I don’t want you to consult any- 
body else. But for you to wander in here and casually inquire 
as to whether you’re liable for the haberdashery of a deceased 
gentleman whom you have resurrected—why, it’s a bit startling, 
to say the least!” 

Lazarus nodded. 

“T suppose it is,” he conceded with a faint smile. “But you 
see, it’s rather important for me to know. I’m comfortably off, 
but I’m not rich by any means. If I bring back an old man, for 
example, too old to work, or in the case of a young man, suppose 
something happens and he isn’t able to do anything for himself— 
am I liable for his support? ‘That’s the question. It’s simple 
enough, doubtless, for a lawyer.” 

I looked searchingly into his eyes. There was nothing of 
insanity there. He was putting me a plain, concrete proposi- 
tion. It was up to me to answer it somehow. 

“Your point is that if a man has died, is really dead, and you 
resurrect him, you think the law might hold you responsible for 
his debts—regard you as standing, so to speak, im loco parentis?” 

“That’s it,” he agreed, all his annoyance fading in the interest 
of the supposititious problem. “If he died, he’d legally cease to 
exist, wouldn’t he? Now, if I bring him back, it’s exactly as if 
I’d created a new man, isn’t it?” 

“In a way, I suppose it is,” I replied, thoroughly puzzled. “But 
you don’t mean that it’s really a practical question?” 

“Why, of course! Why not?” he returned. “What could be 
more practical?” 

“But who’s to object?” I inquired facetiously. The whole thing 
seemed so utterly fantastic. “I admit it might cause complications, 
but on the whole, I should say the world would be more inclined 
to give you a Nobel prize or something.” 

Dr. Lazarus shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am not looking for prizes,” he said. 
Will you answer my quyestion?” 

“T can’t,” I admitted reluctantly. 


“T want your opinion. 


“Tt’s a brand-new one. But 
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I should say on general principles that a resurrected man would 
have to kick out for himself like any other citizen—get busy -and 
earn his own living.” 

“But suppose he can’t?” Lazarus persisted. “That’s the point.” 

“Why assume any such thing?” I inquired. 

“For the unfortunate reason,” he answered simply, “that until 
my method is perfected there is considerable likelihood that such 
resuscitated persons may be mentally defective.” 

At the calm, professional tone in which he spoke these last 
words, I experienced a sensation of.disgust and horror. Doubtless 
I turned a bit pale. Yet it was this nauseating vision of the mind- 
less dead brought back to life that absolutely convinced me of 
his ability to do what he claimed. Lazarus looked into my face 
and saw that I believed. 

“Tt is unpleasant,” he yielded sympathetically. “I felt that 

way myself at first. But”—and the light flashed in his eyes— 
“T have conquered Death!” 
» Conquered Death! I heard the words, but I felt no answering 
thrill. On the contrary the perspiration stole out upon my fore- 
head, and I had a queer sensation like that of having just stepped 
off a rowboat upon dry land. 

Lazarus held toward me a gold case. 

“Have a cigarette,” he suggested. 


HE fragrant pungency of the tobacco brought me to my- 

self. Yet I saw the dead moving in the charnel-house 
and rising in their shrouds. I saw them reaching out their hands 
to Lazarus and following him in a silent procession. The smoke, 
or something, choked me. 

“I’ve been studying angina pectoris and making experiments 
on animals,” I dimly heard him saying. “You know the heart 
supplies the brain with blood through the aorta,—the great artery, 
—and as I found it necessary to sever the aorta in performing my 
operations, I was obliged to devise some means of continuing the 
brain’s blood-supply. Now the jugular vein carries the blood away 
from the brain, and I conceived the idea of cutting it in half and 
attaching the lower part of the aorta to the upper portion of the 
jugular. I thus had a new direct channel for the blood from the 
heart to the brain. Instead of sending the blood through the aorta, 
the heart now sent it through the jugular—the circulation being 
reversed. It was absolutely successful—and quite simple. The 
reason I tell you about this is because it was the indirect cause 
of my discovery. The dog died during the operation.” 

“Died?” I repeated. 

“T suppose so. It’s a question of definition. You'd call it that, 
ordinarily. The heart stopped beating, and he ceased to breathe.” 

“Well?” I queried. 

“T revived him—artificial respiration, transfusion and electric- 
ity.” : 
“In other words, he wasn’t dead,” I countered stupidly. 

“What do you call death?” 

I hesitated. It was clear that if Lazarus had not revived the 
animal, it would have remained dead for all eternity. 

“When does a drowned man die?” he continued innocently. 

“Legally, I suppose, death occurs when the vital organs—the 
lungs and heart—cease to function,” I answered readily enough. 
I felt confident that was the law. 

“Well, then, how about a drowned person in whom all signs of 
life have become extinct—yet who responds to treatment and is 
successfully resuscitated?” he shot back. 

“Of course, a drowned person who’s resuscitated hasn’t really 
been dead at all,” I began—and then I stopped short in the face 
of the dilemma in which I found myself. He was quick to follow 
ip his advantage. 

“Logically, then,” he replied, “death does not occur until the 
moment that resuscitation becomes impossible. It has nothing 
at all to do with the action of the heart and lungs.” 

I was trapped—neatly, too! Whipped around the stump of 
my. own profession! This simple idea had never occurred to me 
before—childishly simple, as most fundamental ideas are. A 
clever fellow, this Lazarus! 

“Q. E. D.?” I nodded, and he must have seen the admiration in 
my eyes. “The legal definition, in this case as in many others, 
seems to be scientifically inaccurate.” 

“Not only inaccurate, but absurd,” he declared. “Death takes 
place only at that mysterious and conjectural moment at which 
life can no longer be reinstilled into the body.” He mused for a 
moment. “And that depends in many cases upon nothing except 
the technical skill and mechanical ingenuity of man.” 

The assertion, though fascinating, struck me as audacious. 

“Now, the essential thing for me to find out,” he went on, 
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whether the law would apply its archaic definition of desma 
case of an incomplete resuscitation—where he came back 
defective—and hold me responsible for the man’s future 
nance and support. Suppose the subject has béen offic 
nounced dead by the coroner.” 

“I believe that point has been settled!” I exclaimed wif 
tial return of my usual legal assurance. “I remember 
instances of hangings where the condemned were dee r 
by the doctors—and then revived. But it didn’t preyeg 
being hanged over again.” 2 

Lazarus brightened perceptibly. : 

“The law is a wonderful thing!” he remarked with @ 
“Apparently it declares a man dead when his heart 
cease to move; and then afterward, if he is revived, agg 
as emphatically that he has never been dead at all!” = 

“*The law is an ass,’” I quoted, and we both smiled, 


OMEHOW the subject seemed no longer fantasih 
practical, as Lazarus had said. He had, he i 

been entirely successful in resuscitating animals that 
dead not longer than six minutes. Where a greater perm 
intervened, the brain had in every case become paral 
lack of nutrition. As yet, however, he had experiments 
upon dogs, many of whom were now alive and well, 

“But,” he explained, “the process is simple enough. 
really be easier with a man than a dog. The organs 
The only difficulty is to get hold of a body immediateh 
death—from violence—soon enough to allow of successful 
tation. I’ve tried to make arrangements with the hospit 
they wont codperate. Professional jealousy! ¥ 

“And of course the coroner’s an absurdity. You see¢ 
organs don’t deteriorate for a considerable period of tim 
they cease to be active. We all know—Carrel has demonsti 
that they can be kept alive independently of the rest of fh 
for an indefinite period—for months—and used over agai 
body is nothing but a highly complicated machine, and $0] 
the parts are normal and in repair, it can be made to go 
just so long as chemical changes have not set in. In a 
per cent of my cases there has been complete resuscita 
the body; in about sixty per cent I delayed too long and@ 
scme resultant mental defect from loss of blood.” ? 

“And that’s why you're afraid,” I meditated. “Yet af 
were stone dead, anyhow, what harm could it do him & 
vived? He would at least be alive instead of dead.” 

Dr. Lazarus looked thoughtful. . 

“That raises another point,” added he. “Hasn’t a deag 
right to stay dead? Have I got any business to bring iit 
Oughtn’t somebody to give permission?” a 

“How about your Aésculapian oath?” I mused. If 
absurd to imagine anyone refusing to be brought back t 
yet— “Hang it, Lazarus,” said I, taking out my watch, 4 
to think these things over. This is virgin country for a 
Come up to dinner, and meanwhile I’ll see what the books’ 

Dr. Lazarus reached for his hat. 3 

“Thanks,” he replied. “I’m busy this evening. But to 
night, if you'll dine with me, I’ll show you my laboratt 
operating-room—the whole thing. Then you'll understall 
practical it all is.” 

We shook hands. 

“To-morrow night, then—at eight.” 
and scribbled an address. 
in your pocket.” 


M* acquaintance with Dr. Lazarus, while never 
had been a friendly one ever since he had@ 
New York five years previously. Precisely why he had § 
his residence I never ascertained, but I always assumed) 
was for some reason connected with his research work. 4 
a man of about forty-five, and had had an excellent surg 
tice in Baltimore, which he had gradually surrendered 
to give more time to his laboratory work. By imbem™ 
was a Portuguese Jew—that is, his great-grandfather 
one, and in spite of the family’s constant intermarriage ¥ 
tiles, it was curious to note the persistence of racial chara 
in his aristocratic face. For Lazarus was an aristocray 
tensely proud both of being a Jew and of his reput 
world of surgery. Perhaps this was in some way the a 
cause of his leaving Baltimore for New York. At any 7% 
were rumors to the effect that he had felt that sufficient 
eration had not been extended him by the officials 
Hopkins. 


He opened his cal 
“I’ve moved,” he explained. @ 
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“Giovanni!” she shrieked. “‘S to me!” “He wont speak again,” 
growled the saloonkeeper. wich dove fort Let the doctor look at hima” 
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However that may have been, he had hardly moved his domicile 
before he began to startle the public by the sensational character 
of his surgical experiments. His skill was phenomenal. No vein 
was too delicate for his tiny needle and gossamer thread, no 
organ too sensitive for his manipulation. He constantly per- 
formed operations theretofore alleged impossible. Yet as some- 
times happens, especially in the world of medicine, he aroused no 
enthusiasm among his professional brethren. They did not ex- 
actly damn him with faint praise; indeed they acknowledged fully 
the almost miraculous character of his skill—but there was a 
reservation. Lazarus was all right, only— Pressed for an explana- 
tion, they usually conceded that they had nothing definite against 
him. He was a shade sensational; that was all—and he wasn’t 
orthodox. They distrusted his motives. He didn’t run with the 
gang. In a word, like “Dr. Fell,” they didn’t like him—why, 
exactly, they couldn’t say. After all, it must have been profes- 
sional jealousy. Can a man raise the dead and escape being called 
a quack? 

As a matter of fact, few of the New York doctors knew him 
even by sight. He attended no meetings, read no papers, scratched 
no professional backs, and was entirely independent of them and 
their good opinion. Eut when one of them had a baby dying for 
lack of nutrition and needed some one to perform an operation 
for transfusion, it was for Lazarus that he called in his despair; 
and Lazarus came—came, operated swiftiy, saved the baby’s life 
and went away silently, with hardly a word except a brief acknowl- 
edgment of the thanks which were heaped upon his head. 


HEN, however, he published his experiments relating 

to the independence of the vital organs, a new attitude 
among the profession was discernible. There was no question that 
his were real discoveries. Nothing of the sort had been attempted 
before; but the criticism which had been covertly unfavorable 
now became openly hostile. He was frankly charged with 
sensationalism. What use was it to anybody to have a chicken’s 
heart beating in a bottle months after the chicken itself had been 
served upon the doctor’s table? Or what profited the world if a 
pussy cat’s kidney continued to act like a kidney independently 
of the cat, which had been considerately furnished with another 
one borrowed from a deceased feline? These were only mounte- 
banks’ tricks. They served no purpose, accomplished nothing 
scientific, and merely served to mark Lazarus for a charlatan. 

He had come to me on his arrival in New York with a letter of 
introduction from a mutual friend in the South, and from time 
to time I had performed for him various trifling professional 
services. Once he had requested me to defend him on a charge 
brought by the Anti-vivisection Society, but the case had been 
dropped. I saw him but infrequently, for while unmarried, he 
was not socially inclined; but we had toward one another that 
mutual confidence which is of greater value than the most effusive 
protestations. _I respected Lazarus and believed in him. A law- 
yer early learns to discount the innuendoes which professional 
men are apt to direct against each other. 

Hence it was quite natural that Lazarus should have turned to 
me for counsel in what he regarded as an important crisis in his 
experimental work. Every lawyer has strange clients and curious 
cases, but I doubt if any solicitor or attorney had ever had put to 
him a more fundamental and vital question. “What is death?” 
That query no one had ever answered or attempted to answer 
except negatively. It had never been necessary to answer it. It 
was as illusive as its converse, “What is life?” Like many legal 
tests, it had been settled in some haphazard way in the dim past, 
and no one had thought of bothering about the matter, which had 
lain dormant ever since. That is the curious thing about the law. 
We are constantly trying to apply to modern conditions rule-of- 
thumb doctrines which came into existence when men burned old 
women for witches. What was death? Why, death was when 
the other fellow slashed off your head or spiked you in the gozzle. 
It was when you “shivered and lay still.” It was, essentially, 
when you no longer showed any sign of life. But the funda- 
mental defect of the hypothesis was and, I now saw, ever had 
been, that the question of what was life had never been answered. 

Off and on during the next two days, I fiddled with these anoma- 
lies of the law, and tried to discover (quite vainly) adequate legal 
definitions of death and life, but the books were silent upon these, 
the most far-reaching of all propositions. It seemed extraordi- 
nary, as I pondered, that there were no cases on the subject. 

Strange that in the pages of all history there was no account 
of two persons drowning or dying at approximately the same time, 
where the succession to a throne or the heirship to a fortune 
had turned on the question of which had really lived the longer— 
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and where no ingenious mind had called in question the oy 
applied by the courts—namely, in whom was seen the Wate 
of life!” 


TT. books in my law-library helped me not ap 
I went home after a desultory afternoon’s wore 
a ray of light on the subject. But as I sat that evening in: 
chair under my lamp, dreaming over my pipe, a new and 
thought suggested itself to my mind. 4 

Philosophy and religion united in the proposition that) 
left the body at the moment of death. It was confides 
serted that it departed—passed. Certain enthusiastic pep 
claimed to have seen it so doing, in the form of a nimbu 
terfly. They had even alleged that they had photogs 
Others had ascertained the “weight” of the soul by wal 
body immediately before and after death. These ghosts ™ 
forever laid. Since the cessation of breathing was in no 
indication of death, the departuc of the soul from the 
“the last breath” was at the best purely figurative. 7 
breath” obviously wasn’t the last breath—necessarily, 
or might not be the precise moment of death. Ordinarily 
not. What, then, became of one’s theories as to the dem 
the soul? In the case of a drowned man, did it fly a 
moment that the lungs or heart ceased to act—only to} 
back again if he were resuscitated? How about a person¥ 
slain? If: all that Lazarus claimed were true, a knifedh 
the heart and a consequent cessation of action in alg 
organs did not mean that the victim necessarily was dead.” 
would certainly be dead if there were no Dr. Lazarus 
him back. In such a case, when did the soul leave the} 

I was surprised, when the following evening I exami 
card which Dr. Lazarus had given me, to discover that he 
ently was living in a wretched street near the water-fra 
quarter noted for its violence and criminality. What coud 
induced him to move from his commodious and even liminn 
laboratory on East Sixty-first Street I could not imaging 
astonishment increased, the nearer I approached the address. 
was a region given over to saloons, dives, tenements and sailo 
lodging houses. On the gas-lamps I recognized the names of street 
familiar to newspaper readers as the scenes of depravity a 
bloodshed. Men and women shouted at one another with voice gla 
resembling the roar and grunts of beasts. Open doors disclosei “Wel 
groups of low-class negroes drinking and quarreling over games ol to life.” 
cards. The occasional policemen I met had a harassed look. ‘ 

In the heart of this congested and evil district I found i ody 
new residence of Dr. Lazarus. It was evident that it had ono “Bec 
been a stable in those remote days when the quarter had bem Ric s 
fashionable one. Situated between two saloons, it was the myiyy 
structure that did not bear on its face the indicia of degeneratot Se hes 
A group of negroes was engaged in a violent discussion before thf “To | 
entrance as I sought the bell, and they turned and waleht 
malevolently as the door was opened by Dr. Lazarus himself. 

“Well,” he remarked as he smilingly grasped my hand, “wii 
do you think of my new home?” 

“Lazarus,” I exclaimed, “what are you doing in such a plat 
as this?” 

We were at the foot of a flight of stairs that had once led to 
coachman’s rooms over the stable proper. The walls had be 
freshly plastered and painted. Everything was as neat as 4 0m 
pin. The Doctor led the way up to the landing, threw open & 
other door, and I found myself standing on the threshold of 
comfortable and homelike library. The walls were lined ¥ 
books; a thick red rug covered the floor; and heavy upholste® 
armchairs stood about waiting occupancy. 

“Not a bad little nest?” he ventured. “Welcome!” _ 

“It’s as charming as it is unexpected,” I replied, layiig 
hand on his arm. 

“But wait until you see my laboratory!” he cried. “The while 
lower floor—well, I will wait to surprise you! Dinner 1s ready. 
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H; escorted me into his dining-room, charmingly furnied af 
in blue and white, and lighted in some clever WAM" Baie 
the cornice—as well as by a huge chandelier of Pompeuan® 
suspended over the table. an 
“Like it, eh? Well, I didn’t cramp my architect. He 
the most extravagant in the city. “I’ve no one to 
money on except myself and my laboratory. Have a ¢ 
A negro butler offered me the contents of a tray. || 
“Well,” I answered, taking up a glass, “you've certainly. 2 | 
the—desert—blossom like the rose! What shall we drink t0 
The light from the chandelier fell upon his bandseml 
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“I drink to 


“Excuse me!” he said. 


- 4 marking the high arch of the nose and the clear curve of his lips. 


The glass trembled in his thin, nervous fingers. 
“Well,” I said, unable to think of anything less banal, “here’s 


Bio life.” 


A peculiar expression crossed his face. He seemed to catch his 


breath suddenly. 
“Excuse me!” he said in an excited voice. “I drink to—death!” 
For a moment we stood there gazing at one another, the silence 


‘B mken only by the rumble of the Ninth Avenue elevated and the 
Bm Mothered cries from the street. 


“To life and death!” I supplemented, smiling. “Or, if you pre- 
ler, to death and life.” 
Either way!” he retorted with a laugh, draining the glass. “I 


# Dy either end!” 


dinner was served, it gradually came over me that I had 
lever seen Lazarus like this before. At other times he had been 


a variably calm, polished, courteous, with a sort of mysterious 
am “serve. But to-night I could see the fire of scientific discovery 


t was consuming his soul. Restrain it as he would, he was 
Mable to conceal his resentment at the cool treatment which he 


wafered at the hands of the rest of the medical world. 

, Why should they treat me as if I were a charlatan?” he asked 

Mterly. “Here I am ready to give my life in the service of man- 
, and they act as if I were an herb-doctor trying to sell 

wmething. Do you know why I’ve moved down here into Hell’s 

Kitchen? Why I’ve spent fifty thousand dollars fitting up a labora- 


among tenements and sailors’ lodging-houses? I'll tell you. 
ply because there is no hope of my getting material in any other 
wy. I wrote to the directors of every hospital in the city, ask- 
it as them to allow me to operate upon patients who had 
ode violence. _They refused—all of them! Why? Because 
“oy id not first disclose to them my method! Imagine! I spend 
M piercing the wall that separates life and death, and 
es Tam told that unless I surrender my secret, turn it over to 
| °« Some medical swell to claim as his own,—yes, he’d do it 
ts © nough !|—T'l] be frozen out! ‘We have the patients,’ they 
ogee Well; we keep them, unless you give us your dis- 
: Stand and deliver!’ A hold-up game—nothing else!” 
ou mean to say that they wont permit you to try to resusci- 
2 Person in their charge who has died of violence unless 
Gt make your discovery public property?” I asked. 


death!” 
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“To life and death!” I supplemented. 


“Not exactly,” he replied. “Of course, I’ll make it public prop- 
erty when I’ve proved it successful. But they want it now— 
before it’s associated with my name, so that some fellow on the 
inside can grab hold of it, touch it up and claim that he made it 
practical. Oh, the game is as old as science. No sir! Mine is 
the discovery—let mine be the honor and glory!” 

“But what’s that got to do with your moving down here?” I 
asked. 

Lazarus smiled. 

“Listen!” he whispered as at that moment a shrill cry. rose 
from the street. “There were five murders committed on the 
next block in three weeks last year.” 

“You're simply waiting?” 

He bowed. “They can’t object’to my trying to save life, can 
they?” he asked. 

No wonder Lazarus had wanted to consult me! Had I had any 
lingering doubt of his sincerity, it would have vanished as he 
talked. 

Sitting there at the dinner-table, its cloth covered with scattered 
crumbs, a half-empty champagne-glass in front of him, eating a 
bunch of Concord grapes, he spoke casually of wonders that made 
me gasp for breath. A fanatic—perhaps, but a fanatic in a vital 
cause. 

I no longer questioned his capacity to do as he said. But a 
new sensation took the place of my former incredulity, a sensation 
of awe—of fear. 

Suppose he could raise the dead. By what prerogative did this 
man dare to peep behind the mysterious veil that hangs- between 
the Here and the There? By what right did he arrogate to him- 
self the privilege of recalling those who had passed on out of this 
world, of subjecting them . ~rhaps to a continued and unwished- 
for life of suffering? Agan. “elt the same disgust which I had 
experienced when he first told . of his powers—again I had a 
vision of his resurrected dead, sitting helplessly, with vacant ‘faces, 
mere manikins, unable evento eat without assistance. 

“Don’t—don’t—you—”. I’ began hesitatingly... I- did not-wish 
to offend ‘him. 

“Ves?” he interrupted ‘with a strange confident’ smile. 

“Don’t you think you’re going pretty far? Do you think you 
really ought to meddle. with these things?” I got out finally. 

He onlv shrugged his shoulders. (Continued on page 336) 
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ness, and that she must not feel badly about him be- 

cause it had been such a privilege to love her (he had 
gotten this off rather beautifully), Robert Seward believed that 
he told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And when Connie assured him, as women will, that he would get 
over it, he had retorted, as men will, that he would love her as 
long as he lived. 

They had parted, finally, after a last and somewhat lingering 
kiss which Connie granted on the assumption that Stacy Randall, 
who had the right to protest, wouldn’t. Connie was an optimist. 
So far as Robert was concerned, however, the kiss was a kiss of 
high renunciation, and as such it thrilled him mightily. That night 
he sat up later than usual, sipping a Scotch highball which he didn’t 
particularly care for but which he felt the best traditions of the 
occasion demanded, and smoking more cigarettes than he should. 

Nevertheless he was at the office on the dot the next morning, 
and if his heart were broken to bits, he did not wear the pieces 
on his sleeve. 

This was in late November. In February the solitaire dis- 
appeared from the conventional finger on Connie’s left hand, and 
Stacy Randall disappeared from the haunts that knew him best. 
Robert had by then settled himself down to a humdrum existence 
that, while loveless, was ameliorated by certain creature-comforts 


I assuring Connie Pryor that he wished her every happi- 


such as accrue to a likely youngster who, on the edge of thirty, has - 
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‘T HERE has always been 
a spirit of buoyant youthful 
ness and the seemin reck 
lessness that goes wil it in 
all Mr. Brown's stories, byt 
in none other perhaps mone 
than in this one. 


won more than his share of suc- 
cess. He received a tiny note from 
Connie. This he read through 
twice. Then he stood it up onthe 
mantel over his fireplace while he 
considered it. He sipped a Scotch 
highball; the occasion didn’t de 
mand it, but he felt, somehow, 
that he did. 

In the course of half an how 
he rose, squirmed into his coal 
took his hat and sallied forth. At 
the Pryors’ a wooden-faced it 
dividual who seemed to be mils 
ing a secret sorrow, which may 
have been his habit of misplacing 
his h’s, assured him that Conme 
was hat ’ome; and Robert, after 
an interval during which he solemnly stared at the tiers of 
books in the library, was warned by the swish of skirts that she 
for whom his ardor would never cool was now approaching. . 

They shook hands, which was rather an anticlimax, considering 
their parting, and then sat down—with some constraint. Robett, 
remembering well what he had vowed at their last meeting, WF 
dered what his next move should be. He glanced at her. 
returned his gaze steadily, but in her eyes there was a great burt, 
a touch of defiance and a hint of tears. It struck him, suddenly, 
that men are brutes. As if reading his thought she smil 
happily, but bravely; whereupon Robert, as if drawn by 
invisible cord of which one often hears mention, found. te 
beside her. He fumbled for her hands; she did not resist 
tentatively put his arm about her; she did not withdraw. ii 
placed his fingers under her chin and tilted her face up; she 


not say him nay. 
“I'll be good to you—always,” he promised solemnly—d 
kiss was nob 


kissed her. 
Even at the moment he had a feeling that that - cued 
urth of Jue 


advertised. He would have been hanged, drawn af 
rather than admit it, but—it lacked a me 

The wedding was to take place on the twenty-loW” | ne 
at Sandlea, the Pryors’ summer-place. At four o'clock bs 
twentieth, a day that was much more of a creation é 
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gold than June usually achieves, its reputation to the coms 
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wd descended to the street, where his car awaited him. 
The chauffeur who had brought it around jumped out. 







hes 


Robert. “Think the old boat can make it?” 
Jimmy grinned appreciatively. 


fhinking about the traffic at all. In his breast pocket, over 
tis heart, were two or three miles of tickets which were to 

him and Connie clear across the continent to Cali- 
fia, and thence across the Pacific to Hawaii. In his 
art, under his breast pocket, were certain emotions 
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it in Mwich Robert preferred not to analyze—or even recognize. 

but Something less than thirty mmutes of his particular 
band of driving brought him to where, beyond well- 
more 


groomed hedges and landscaped lawns, glimpses of Tudor 
md Colonial summer homes were to be had, and where, 
at every twist and turn of the road, the ocean revealed 
itself in new and charming perspective. And in precisely 
thirty minutes Robert swung in through grilled gates and 
poceeded up a twisting drive. Leaving his car at the 
orte-cochére, he sprang up the steps, crossed the porch 
md confronted Connie. 

“Oh,” she said with a suggestion of breathlessness, “I 
heard a car, and I thought it was Thomas—” 

He kissed her gayly and gallantly, just as, four days 
hence, he would marry her. 

“You heard a car,” he granted, “only it was mine.” 

“T didn’t expect you—” she began afresh. 

“And aren’t glad to see me?” he mocked. She dropped 
her eyes and blushed beautifully. 

He took note of her costume. “You are going some- 
where?” 

Connie nodded. 
f suc “Let me be your chauffeur,” he suggested boyishly. 
pfrom # As they swung down the drive, he turned to her. 
rough “Where to?” he asked. 
onthe § “The Breakers,” she murmured. 
yn Her profile was sweet, piquant, alluring. Conscious of 
't de- 
iehow, 





his scrutiny, she looked up. Her eyes were tender, almost 
beseeching, as if she were asking him to be very good to 
her. It was so different from her usual direct, unabashed 
faze that something within him tightened. Heaven help- 
how Bing him, he would be good to her—always. He would 
, Ott) HE devote himself to her; he would never, never let her sus- 
h. At Bpect— But there he stopped short, because in his heart 
ed it Mi there was a closet in which hung a damnable skeleton. 
huts Not until the car came to a standstill at the Breakers 
1 may § did it occur to him that he might have put himself in 
i tanger of some fundamentally feminine function. 
Conn § “You don’t expect me to come in to—to whatever it 
, aftet Bis, do you?” 
ets of Connie shook her head and sprang out. 
at she You are going to wait?” she questioned. “It may be 
g . some time.” : 
dering “TI wait, anyway,” he assured her. 
th Connie hesitated ever so briefly, and then her eyes 
he ry his. Again they held that curious wistfulness. In 
= course of their engagement he had seen Connie in 
many moods, but this was the first time he had surprised 
ice dulescent, so softly feminine. 
you get tired waiting, go along,” she suggested. 








Robert broke in: “As long as it isn’t another fitting, 
aah Sick it out.” 
_ ounie smiled, a ghost of her usual smile, and went 
_. Robert backed his car to one side and settled 
tor a wait. The Breakers was a smart summer 
» Pretty girls were passing in and out continually. 
sey glanced at him and he was conscious of their 
ey more conscious, he had a feeling, than a man 
Married should be. And because of that, and 
4 age he was not conscious of that soaring joy 
_—: believed the prospect of matrimony should 
om in the breast of a prospective bridegroom, he had 
Suspicion that there was something wrong with 
uing, in short, to be ashamed of. Pretty girls 













Robert grinned back, but an instant later, as the car began to twentieth time in five 
thread the traffic, his expression changed. Nor was it because the minutes. A girl emerged 
iafic was thick, and driving required concentration. He wasn’t 
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Robert shook hands with the man who was to occupy his desk were no longer anything in his life. Hereafter and for aye, he 
doring an absence of three months. Then, conscious of the con- and romance, Heaven again helping him, would travel different 
wntrated gaze of the outer office, he passed quickly through it roads..... 


It was, you will please note, exactly five o’clock by the clock 
on the dashboard. 


“Thirty minutes in which to do twenty miles, Jimmy,” said - Robert stirred rest- 









lessly. He glanced at 
the clock for perhaps the 
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At the Pryors’ a wooden-faced individual assured him that Connie was hat ‘ome. 
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from the Breakers and paused, briefly, on the edge of the veranda. 
Robert watched her with more than academic interest. It was not 
because she was a pretty girl. There was about her the appearance 
of brecthlessness that suggested haste—flight, almost. In the 
fraction of a second that she glanced about, as if considering 
her next step, her eyes met his. 
straightened instinctively—the male on dress parade. 
the car and fumbled hurriedly with the door-catch. 

“Please take me away—at once!” she said as she swung the 
door open and popped into the seat beside a startled young man. 
“Please!” 

Now, there is no question but that Robert should have looked 
before he leaped. Appearances being deceitful, it was possible 
that this extremely personable young person might be a 
feminine Raffles, with the jewels of the guests concealed about 
her. At the very least he should have remembered that he 
had promised Connie he would wait. He might have sug- 
gested she give him references, or wait a moment, while he 
explained to Connie. But the trouble with Robert was that 
he was a born leaper; he was essentially a dynamo, not a 
thinking machine. 

All that he considered was that she wanted to get away 
from there—at once. Far be it from him to disappoint a 
lady: the indicator on his speedometer went to forty as if 
an unseen hand had spun it. 

“Where to?” he demanded. 

“Anywhere,” she said. 

This, while not specific, did not call for further conver- 
sation. He let the car out a few more notches, so that stately 
oaks and elms, dignified mansions and sedate villages, rushed 
by as if they were going to a fire. 

“Please!” came her voice in his ear. 

Robert glanced at her. Her hat had slipped to one side, 
revealing the fact that all is not. gold that glitters—at least, 
not gold that can be minted into dollars. 

“VYou—are—going—so—fast!” she explained. 

Robert eased up. “You said you were in a hurry,” he re- 
minded her. 

“T was,” she said. “That is, I am; but my breath can’t 
seem to keep up to me. 

“Thank you,” she acknowledged a moment later, and it 
struck Robert that a contralto voice was an excellent thing 
in a woman. 

It was, please note, exactly five-thirty by the clock on the 
dashboard. .... 

Robert, to whom forty was a mere loafing, began to amplify 
first impressions. She sat with her eyes determinedly fixed on 
her brown pumps, which gave him a chance to study her pro- 
file. It was the kind of profile that, free from the horrible 
handicap of absolute flawlessness, makes poets of successful 
young business men. 

It was quite plain that she had no present intention of 
taking him into her confidence. This merited extended con- 
sideration, and might have gotten it had not his attention 
been diverted by a remarkable discovery. Conscious of his 
scrutiny, she shot a glance at him. Her eyes were the exact 
shade of the blue frock she wore, which was the exact shade 
of cornflowers! Eyes, frock and cornflowers won immediate 
distinction, in Robert’s estimation, from this stupendous series 
of coincidences. 

Nevertheless his gaze returned to the road and stayed there 
for a creditable period before he ventured another glance 
and made another discovery. She was biting one corner of 
her lower lip, as if to control her nervousness. Also, though 
this was not a matter of particular import, her agitation made 
it quite apparent that her fairy godmother had blessed her 
with a dimple at the corner of her mouth—an irregular, un- 
certain sort of dimple, and vastly the more fascinating for that. 

From her profile his eyes stole to the brown pumps she regarded 
so steadfastly. They were trim and like everything else about 
her, had an air. Robert, being masculine, did not bother to analyze 
this, but the general effect was not lost upon him. 

“Tt’s smaller,” he thought, considering the brown pump, “than 
Connie’s, even—” 

There he came up roundly. He glanced quickly at the clock. 
Holy cats! Where was Connie now, and more important still, 
what was she thinking? He considered his speedometer, computed 
the probable mileage and found fresh cause for concern. His 
knowledge of women was as scant as most men’s, but he knew, 
at least, that though Connie had told him he need not wait, she 
would want to know why he hadn’t. Also she surely expected him 


She reached 


She started toward him. Robert ~ 
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to be at Sandlea for dinner, and he knew that unless he tums “A 
back at once, he could not get there. Ro 
This was, of course, what he should have done. He Pte 



































have told his companion that he was very sorry, but he had jut # Fa: 
remembered an important engagement, and should have given by : 
her choice of returning with him or being deposited by the moaq - 
But—he didn’t! He drove on, considering the matter until the A 
increase in mileage made it apparent that he couldn’t get back jy fying 
Sandlea for dinner, anyway. Then he came to the philosophic ij = 
not highly original conclusion that he might as well be hanged for they 
a sheep as a lamb. Th 
The trees lining the road cast lengthening shadows across their bear 
path; the golden glow and brooding peace of approaching eVening ‘5 
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He seated himself at a table and placing his revolver and bast 


State 


were in the air. He guided the car at random, careful ~ anoth 
dodge the cities where speed-limits could not be ignored. At stood 


however, he began to wonder where they might be. A ug 
popped into sight; he slowed down to read it: ait 
NasHvuA—9 MILEs of “a 


Robert turned to her. “We’ve crossed the State line,” be OH tegret 









gan—and stopped, silenced by the consternation in her ey® ‘Tr 
“Nashua, New Hampshire?” she demanded, aghast. _ 
( 


He nodded. 

“But that,” she exclaimed, “is exactly wh 
0!” 

Robert looked startled. “But you said—” he begat. ial d 

She gave him no chance to finish. In the distance @ ™ 
dust testified to the swift approach of another car. 
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“Hurry,” she commanded. “Hurry!” 









e ressed his foot on the accelerator and held it there until 
Eg ong making better than fifty. He glanced at her. 
¢ shail = “Faster,” she urged. : 
had jut Faster they went. A village sprang upon them, but the main 
ven her dreet was clear, and Robert entered it without slackening speed. 
he road A dog ran out, highly resolved upon a martyr’s death under the 
until the B fing wheels, but he missed canonization in a canine calendar by 
back to _ Aman gesticulated wildly, in woefully displaced belief that 
Sophi¢ if they would stop. Robert simply gave the engine more gas. 
nged for “The police department—in its shirt-sleeves,” he explained. — 
They climbed a steep hill, still on high, and came to a barrier 
Oss their hearing the uncompromising legend: 
— REPAIRS—DETOUR i 
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“Darn!” thought Robert, and veered sharply 
into the country lane leading off to the right. 
After that the going guaranteed that motorists 
would not exceed the speed-limit. A particularly 
impolite thank-you-marm threw them together. 
He looked at her quickly. 

“Don’t—mind—me,” she said breathlessly. 

“Plucky!” thought Robert—who didn’t mind 
her in the least. 

Twenty minutes later they came back to the 
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tafs on this, drew forth a ledger. “Name?” demanded the chief. 






State toad, and Robert let the car out once more. Ahead was 
another Village. Swinging down upon it, he saw that a dozen men 
stood with their hands linked, barring the road. 


it “yen other chap telephoned ahead,” he grunted. “We're in for 
S ”» 






At this she looked so concerned that he considered the possibility 
scattering the barrier by a burst of speed. But that, he decided 
egretfully, was too dangerous. He slowed down. 
M sorry,” he said. 
The law approached in all its majesty, consisting chiefly of a 
lair of suspenders on the left fork of which shone the star of 
Office. 


ell, Chief,” Robert demanded cheerily enough, “what’s the 









The chief did not answer. He was long and lank, and the cares 
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of office rested heavily on him. He stepped on to the running- 
board and indicated with a gesture that he was in command now. 
Robert, resisting an unholy impulse to let the car out, drove down 
the village street until he was ordered to halt in front of what 
was, plainly, the town hall. 

“Get out,” commanded the chief. 

Robert prepared to step past his companion. 
the chief, to her. 

“Oh, I say—” began Robert. 

“Shut your mouth and say nothing,” advised the chief. 

Robert made a noble but far from successful effort to control 
his temper. “Look here,” he protested, “it isn’t necessary to—” 

The chief produced a pair of handcuffs and a revolver. “Will 
nT i you come peaceably, 
Hy HH] both of you?” he de- 
i manded with exceed- 
ing grimness. 

Robert looked at 
the girl. “T’ll come,” 
she announced hur- 
riedly. 

It was evident that 
the chief could smile 
on 0ccasion—pro- 
vided the occasion 
were unpleasant 
enough. He herded 
them to a door 
marked Potice De- 
PARTMENT, which he 
unlocked. The small 
room he __ gestured 
them into looked un- 
compromisingly bare. 

ollowing them, he 
seated himself at a 
plain pine table and 
placing his revolver 
and handcuffs on this, 
drew forth a ledger. 
He looked at Robert, 
as if he were trying 
to ferret out his in- 
nermost thoughts. 
Perhaps it was just as well that he couldn’t. 

“Name?” demanded the chief. 

Robert started to comply, and then reconsidered. He 
was not exactly famous, or even noted, but it occurred 
to him that the editors of various newspapers might, by 
the simple process of putting two and two together, as 
editors will, connect the Robert Seward who had been 
arrested for exceeding the speed-limit in whatever place 
this might prove to be, with the Robert Seward whose 
wedding had already been heralded as an event of the 
season. , 

If by any chance they should discover (and Robert 
had an idea that as discoverers they had something on 
Columbus) that his companion had not been Connie, it 
would make it unpleasant for him, for Connie, and then, 
completing the vicious circle, for him again. 

“Richard “Feverell,” he answered, trusting that the 
chief was not a reader of George Meredith. 

The chief eyed him. “Got so many aliases that you can’t 
choose one without stopping to think,” he observed dryly. 

Nevertheless he entered the name. Robert glanced at his’ com- 
panion. She stood beside him—rather close fo him if the truth 
must out. Robert, however, had no objections. As her eyes met 
his, he decided that she had read George Meredith. She was 
regarding him with mingled surprise and consternation. 

“She’s afraid the chief will catch on,” he thought with amuse- 
ment. 

The chief turned his attention to the girl. 
name?” he demanded. 

Robert intervened quickly. 


“You too,” added 


















































“And what’s your 


“Don’t answer,” he said. “He’s 


got no right to ask. There’s no charge against you.” 

The girl looked from him to the chief. The latter smiled, rather 
more unpleasantly than before. 

“There may be soon,” he said enigmatically. 

He produced a file of printed police-circulars and began to go 
through them. Robert’s patience snapped. 
(Continued on page 165) 


“Look here,” he said abruptly. 
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Hattie sniffed angrily. 


ATTIE FOLEY, otherwise known as “Waspin 

H Street” Hattie, flat-worker and apartment-house 

decoy, was greatly perturbed. Since her arrival in 

New York from the West, where she had spent a lean and un- 

eventful season plying her skill as shoplifter and flat-burglar of 

sorts, things had taken on a distinctly dark-brown aspect. The 

main reason was the fact that Joe Sackett, alias “Gentleman Joe,” 

alias “The Wire,” her side-partner in crime, lay at the point of 
death in Tony Patchin’s place on North Tremont Street. 

Weeks before, when the Minneapolis police had been closing 
in on Hattie Foley as the result of her throwing in with a bungling 
yegg-man from the Southwest, a lucky chance had brought the 
Wire to her rescue. Although there had been a breach between 
the two and they had not worked together for a year, the Wire 
had staked Hattie with a ticket to the Coast with the last of his 
money, notwithstanding the fact that the town wanted him also. 
Hattie had arrived safely in San Francisco before she learned that 
the Wire was on the same train, not as a passenger, but as the 
occupant of one of the Pullman tool-boxes. It was an old trick 
of the Wire’s, one which had saved him more than once in a pinch, 
but this time it had almost cost him his life. A journey of that 
distance in a box the size of a coffin, with only a few inches to 
turn about in, is no light achievement, even if a man be warm and 
properly fed, but without food or drink and in chill October 
weather, the feat is little short of miraculous. Half dead from 
cold and starvation, Sackett had been dragged forth from his 
cramped prison and turned over to Authority when the train was 
overhauled in the terminal yards. 

As there was no definite charge, Authority had allowed the Wire 
to be removed to a receiving hospital, from whence Hattie Foley 
had arranged in due time for his surreptitious removal and return 
to Manhattan and Tony Patchin’s. There Landry, of the Central 
office, very soon learned of the Wire’s return to the fields of 


“Billy, there couldn't be a softer lay.” 
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Tose who read the remarkable story of the yp 
derworld in the last number of this magazine, undp 
the title “The Wire,” will find here a sort of sequel tg 
that narrative in which the code of criminal society ig 
defined with astonishing reality by— 


ria. 
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his earlier endeavor. The very fact that he knew of the Wires 
return to the city meant that the law already had several points 
in the game. 

But Landry did not yet know of Hattie Foley’s proximity. That 
was the one bright ray in the present situation, and Hattie meant 
to make the most of it. Hattie sat down to consider her own none 
too enviable position. Here she was, pledged according to the 
old code to repay Joe Sackett the money he had given her, also to 
stand by him and bring him up out of the depths into which the 
drugs had cast him. And having thus pledged her word, Hattie 
Foley was not one to break it. In the old days she had loved the 
Wire, otherwise Gentleman Joe, to the depths of her emotionally 
tempestuous nature. That she had failed to love equally the dmg 
addict the Wire had become is not against her, for when a mal 
tackles the “happy dust,” his downfall is swift and sure. 

That you may not be misled on a certain point, it must bee 
plained that Hattie Foley was one-pointed and true as ste 
Though she was a thief and an associate of thieves, she was nd 
and never had been of the sisterhood of the streets. Her code 
of ethics in this regard was curiously strict, and although she bad 
experienced a number of swift infatuations for certain celebrities 
in the world of crime, whose personalities and adroitness ha 
appealed to her, such episodes had been few and far between, aad 
never inspired by gain. In short, there had been no mae 
Hattie’s life but the “Gentleman Joe” of the old guerrilla days 

After the Wire’s arrival at Tony Patchin’s place, Hattie found 
herself dangerously near the uppers of her pretty little high- 
heeled shoes. She had never been a provident young womal. 
When in need of funds, she had simply gone to the Wire or som 
one of the crowd, none of whom ever failed to supply her ™ 
enough funds to relieve her necessities. 

But here was the Wire down and done, the old mob bone 
and Hattie herself already in debt. The situation was really 
coming desperate. When strolling down Tremont Street towa 
“Fat Harry’s,” she happened to run onto Gray Billy Westo®, 
the Deacon, a cracksman whose sobriquets sprang from am expits 
sion of fixed sanctimony on his mild, gray little features, his 10a 
gray hair, and the quiet salt-and-pepper suit which he 
affected. know 

Gray Billy’s specialty was confidence work, but he was 
to be an exceedingly able cracksman—though it was 
understood that he was a dangerous man to work with, aayll 
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courageous in a pinch and almost certain to “funk” the job 


4 critical moment. 


It was this cowardice, together with his 
wiving appearance, which had caused Billy to give up burglary 


i take up pocket-picking and confidence jobs. _ 
Gry Billy had worked with the old mob at different times, 
ii Hattie knew him well and rather liked him, though quite 
She was glad to see him now. 


sre of his deficiencies. 


At some distance up the block Gray Billy stepped into a shop 


wrway, ostensibly to look over some cheap jewelry displayed in 
le window; but in reality he was flinging quick glances up and 


wn the street from his small, ferretlike eyes. 


Hattie knew that 


had seen her but would avoid a meeting unless assured that the 


mast was clear. 


As Hattie drew near, the little man edged up to her surrepti- 


ously. 


‘Bless my soul, if it aint Hattie!” he exclaimed, feigning 


ist recognition. 
everything?” 


‘Dead, Billy,” replied Hattie, giving him her hand. 


bimost the end for me. 
fatham Club?” 


“Mighty few left, Hat,” said Gray 
inournfulness was in his tone. 


“Well, well, haven’t seen you for a year. 


How 


“it's 


How’s everybody at Harry’s and the 


Billy, and something like 
“Some of the old bunch has gone 


fst, a good many are cooked, and a good many of them that was 


eit have gone up to the Statehouse. 


Things aint what they was, 


ai no mistake. By the way, Hat, where’s the Wire?” 


HE question brought the girl back with a jerk to the all- 
consuming matter of funds. 
“Joe’s back,” she said colorlessly, “but he’s out of the running 


wow, Billy. I thought you'd heard. 


atchin’s now.” 


Dope! 


He’s sick up at Tony 


Then in a rush of words she explained the situation to Gray 
lilly, who listened with his furtive squint roving up and down 


the street as was 
his habit. 

“So Joe’s down,” 
le said when Hat- 
ie had finished. 
Tm right sorry to 
har that, Hat. I 
siream. I’d 
led to do a 
little trick with 
lim when he came 
tack.” 


“Jo’s down 
ww, but it’s only 
fot a while, Billy. 
t's coming back 
man, and com- 

strong. I’m 
ping to see to 
at, if I go up 
te River for it. 
Hell be back at 
ieee of the old 
fame again like he 
Wed to be, as 
Mn as I can 

a raise for 
me, doctor-bills.” 

Gray Bill 
Prick i ste 

Let’s go some 
face where we 
(‘have a snifter 

»” he sug- 


Hattie con- 
fated, and the 
Wo went up the 
pieet: to Guinea 
Res, a dance- 
mal and saloon of 
ome repute -which 
nas the very 


“It'll bring a fair twenty thousand,” said Billy. “Pearls is in fashion just now.” 
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ever, the place was all but deserted. The two sought a quiet table; 
Gray Billy ordered wine for himself and Hattie. The girl pro- 
ceeded to tell him how she had been all but jobbed in Minneapolis, 
and how the Wire had come to the rescue. Gray Billy listened 
attentively. 

“That’s hard,” he said when she had finished. “Joe was the 
last of the old guard. And the dicks, you say, are wise to him 
already?” 

“Yes,” said Hattie. 
yet.” 

“Why not do a little box-job yourself?” suggested Gray Billy. 
“You ought to know the game about as well as Joe himself.” 

“Too risky,” replied Hattie. “It’s one thing to work in with 
a mob, with a finder, a coverer, and a man like Joe at the box, 
but it’s another to bungle into a new lay alone, and run the risk 
of bug-wires. Landry and Rain-coat Smith, of the Chinatown beat, 
are watching the bunch pretty close these days; so Frenchy tells 
me. They have to send a few boarders up the river every so often, 
or explain why to the Commish.” 


“But they don’t know that I’m back 


RAY BILLY sighed and nodded. 

“Of course,” he said, “it’s risky, but there’s many a 
game to stack into. It hadn’t ought to be hard for a girl like 
you to make out, though, Hat.” The gray one ran his eyes with 
admiring appraisal over Hattie’s slender, perfectly proportioned 
figure and features. “You could have a millionaire on the end of 
the halter for a wink of your pretty eyelash, Hat, and then you 
could shed yellow-men all along the Avenue and nobody to say a 
word about it, neither.” 

“Nix on that, Billy,” said Hattie decisively. ‘“That’s not in 
my line. I’m out for the graft, but I keep foot-loose until 
Joe’s back in the game—get that straight. If you happen. to 
know of a fat crib that wants cracking in the residence portion, 
for instance, I’d be on in a mo’, if it’s straight business.” 

ie Gray Billy 

: ' flapped a thin hand 
ene in deprecation. 

“Of course, of 

‘= course,” «+he-.-said 

, quickly. He sat 

Ij : for a minute, his 
Bi re shifty little eyes 
7) i averted — turning 

ae 
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his glass in a wet 
circle on the table- 
top—a mannerism 
of his when in 
deep _ thought. 
‘*Speaking of 
cribs, Hat,” he 
said after some de- 
liberation. “there’s 
a promising bit of 
work out on River- 
side that it’s a 
blooming shame to 
let go. I’ve been 
trying to get up 
my nerve to the 
point of tackling 
it, There’s a 
week yet to work 
in. Ever hear of 
Bertram Hazard?” 

Hattie shook 
her head. 

“Well, this Haz- 
ard’s a big bug, a 
painter, and one 
of the best in 
America, they tell 
me. Studied in 
Paris and Naples, 
and all that— 
great — traveler. 
Worth a million, 
they tell me. 
Queer card—lives 
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For half an hour Hattie Foley argued and cajoled wis 
bolstering up the sad remnants of his manhood, play; 
his little vanities and picturing to him the consummatis 
pet hobby, of fleecing harassed and wanted men, ‘@& 
the strength of her arguments sank home like strong dr 


for collecting rare stones from different countries on his travels— 
diamonds, pearls, rubies and the like. There was a piece in the 
paper a few days ago about his collection, and some pictures show- 
ing some of the biggest jewels he’s got. There was a couple of 
whoppin’ big diamonds, I remember, and a rope of pearls called 


‘The Dijon Necklace,’ that he’d picked up on his last trip abroad. 
Half a dozen of the pearls in it were big as cherries, and worth 
eight or nine thousand apiece, and there was a pigeon-blood ruby 
that he’s been offered thousands for—” 

Hattie Foley’s eyes gleamed. 

“Where does he keep them,” she asked. 

“That’s what I want to make sure about,” said Gray Billy. 
“If I thought it was out at his city place on Riverside, I might be 
tempted to take a chance. He’s away now on a yacht-trip to 
Florida, so the papers say, and will be gone another week yet. I 
know his place. It’s a pipe to get at—big grounds and gardens 
around it, away out by One Hundred Twenty-fifth Street. The 
studio sets off by itself—a little stone place facing on a side-street. 
The windows are barred on the ground floor, and the door’s grated, 
but it ought to be a pipe. The servants are Japs, and most of 
"em away.” 

“What about the family?” questioned <Iattie. 

“None. He’s a queer devil—lives alone. He’s what you might 
call an aristocrat. I’ve seen him about town,—handsome—looks 
like the guys you see in the magazines advertisin’ collars. and 
shirts.” 


ATTIE sat silent for a long minute. She was very far 
from the buzz and bustle of Guinea Mike’s, her eyes 
lost in visions of the Hazard jewels as Gray Billy had described 
them—the big rope of pearls, the diamonds and the rubies, and 
the bright glitter of smaller satellite gems. Here was the sort of 
job that appealed to her. Though she had often fallen into 
paltry thieving, through sheer necessity, she had a vast contempt 
for all jobbers in small crimes. She had been used to laying all, 
even life, on the boards to be played for, in the old days when she 
and the Wire and the Parson had worked together. She knew 
now that with a bit of help she could pull this trick that Gray 
Billy had suggested, for she had not worked with Gentleman Joe 
for three years without learning a good many tricks of the game. 
The one hitch was Gray Billy himself. For she didn’t trust him. 
But the stake was big, and to save the Wire she must make a 
move—and quickly. So she decided to administer a bit of moral 
salve and cajolery to spur Billy up to the attempt. 

“Tt all sounds mighty good to me, Billy,” she said. . “It’s:a 
shame to let such a chance go by. Besides, I’ve just got to pull 
Joe through after what he’s done, and if I’m going to do that, I’ve 
got to get to work. What he needs is a month in a sanitarium. 
Billy, there isn’t a man in New York as able to handle that job as 
you are. Let’s you and I go in and pull it off together.” 

Gray Billy scowled and felt his narrow, yellowed face up and 
down with the thin, fleshless fingers of his right hand. His false 
expression of benevolence fell from him like a cloak, and revealed 
the underlying cruel and cowardly thing that answered for a 
soul. 

“Oh, I’m not so musty at box-work,” he said, “but I’m leary. 
There’s a whole lot of difference in fourteen years up the river 
and five, which is all they can hand you in con-work. Anyway, 
how am I to know the rocks are in the house?” he asked moodily, 
eying the traffic through the opened door. “Besides that, there’s 
other drawbacks—the servants, for instance. These here Orientals 
are light sleepers, and cats when it comes to prowling. Then 
Hazard himself might happen home earlier than the papers say, 
and he’s the kind of bloke that goes heeled—big-game hunter and 
all that. He’d drill you first and talk afterward.” 

Hattie sniffed angrily. “Billy, there couldn’t be a softer lay. 
Think of it, just you and I, working on even shares! Why, it’s 
a haul that would make Piano Charley look like a piker. With a 
hundred thousand or so between us, we could quit the game. 
You could start that loan-shark business in Little Canada like you 
told me once you-wanted to.” 

Gray Billy writhed. 

“But here’s another thing,” he said. “This is no soup job, and 
I’ve got no tools: You remember when I decided to chuck the 
game, I turned ’em over to the Parson. I haven’t done a job 
since. When I thought of this one, I figured on the Wire’s bein’ 
in on it, maybe, and using his own tools.” 

“Fhat’s easy. Give me the word, and I’ll set Joe’s whole lay- 
out in your hands. I know where it is. Why, Billy, there’s no 
tools like Joe’s in the game. The Nailer once said he’d do murde 
in clear daylight for that little kit of can-openers.” ¥ 


scowl left his face, giving place to a glint of cunning rapge 
“Isn’t it worth it?” Hattie pursued. “A hundred 
Do you know what a hundred thousand means, Billy?” 
“Sure, it’s worth it,” was Billy’s answer. “But it’s gointane 
a lot of figurin’ and plannin’, Ss 
style. Take them servants, now— Oh, hell, Hat, I done 
Anyhow, I’ll want to look over the ground again; there's 
left. Maybe we’ll need Frenchy Lewis in on it.” ee 
The little man was twisting about now with a nery 
agility, his thin hands darting back and forth with the gm 
of a toad’s tongue. A look of scorn came into the hm 
eyes of the girl. . 
“Rats!” she exclaimed. “Get on top of yourself, Billys 
two of us together can’t get a slice out of that hundreds 
worth of jewels, we’d better go back to lush-touchin’ g 
Avenue. I tell you, we cam do it.” pr 
“Give me one more day to think it over,” said Billy, @ 
“Listen!” Hattie leaned across the table tensely. 
one chance in a hundred of a bungle on an inside job# 
We don’t even need an electric drill. You remembp 
diamond-point, that the police used to talk about in the) 
It’ll cut through the best drum made, like a cigarbom 
isn’t another like it in the States. Say the word, and f 
in your hands. We can be rich inside of twenty-foum 
There’s Feinberg, the jewel-broker; he’s got rich clients jim 
ing to take some big rocks off his hands—” a 
Slowly and surely Billy’s inhibitions were swept away il 
provocative virus of a treasure unprotected. With a i 
he made the plunge. : 
“Well, Hat,” he said finally, “I’d made up my ming 
box-work for good and all, and it’s goin’ against luck i) 
again; but if you can bring me them tools of Joe’s, and® 
condition, why, then I guess I’m on.” e 
“Good! Meet me here to-morrow night at ten. F 
tools, and if you’re not satisfied, we’ll call it off.” 
Their hands met over the table. a 
“And now,” said Billy, “we’d better begin right awa 
over the ground. Come on—let’s take a car for the Heiga 


ei 


HE rest of that day and all through the n 
and Gray Billy spent in carefully mapping oub 
ard grounds and surroundings on Riverside Drive. 5 
each step together, deciding where they would leave t 
the night set. They timed the nearest patrolman, chem 
hours for reporting to headquarters and traced him om 
They also kept careful account of the lieutenant of 
And the next day, to make absolutely certain of each @ 
Billy went over the ground again. The next afternoon) 
two met again at an appointed place on Mulberry 
pronounced everything in readiness. 3 
That afternoon was a painful one for the little dip. B 
the hour for action was at hand, he was a-shudder with® 
sion which he found it most difficult to conceal. He: 
of vitality, from suspense, and his yellowed face Was) 
from loss of sleep and lack of appetite. - 
Exactly on time that night, Hattie showed up at Guilt 
Billy was waiting. The girl carried a light leather aga 
was an array of certain blue-steel implements belongal 
Wire which the police of several cities would have gone 
fire and death to obtain. She followed Billy into the B 
where the little man took a cautious look at the come 
bag. 3 
“Bits, clamps and jimmies,” he said, “but where's @ 
If you’re tryin’ to—” a. 
“Easy, easy,” drawled the girl. “I’m not carryme 
around in a bag. Lean over and make this.” oe 
Gray Billy craned forward. Under shelter of the tam 
drew up the skirt of her tight-fitting little street-CosM 
her action she stood revealed to the knowing eye a8 488 
and professional house-breaker whose field of) activi 
some time included. England or France. . aa 
Her calves were bound almost from knee to-ankle 
gray, india-rubber gaiters, fitted over silk stockings 2S 
skirt, when she stood up, the gaiters clasped the tops of hers 
shoes very neatly and effectively. They were to 7 
the smartest thing in footwear. Below the knee, 20™ 
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gaiter was graced with many small pockets and rubber loops, each 
pocket holding a fine, venomous-looking tool of blue steel; each 
loop imprisoning a tiny bit, a chisel, a jimmy or an awl. 

Her right ankle was even more strangely and exquisitely accou- 
tered than her left. In its many receptacles were a number of 
small tools, or rather parts of one large tool which could be 
fitted together. This was the diamond-point drill of English make, 
once the coveted property of Moriarty himself. A grin of admi- 
ration crossed Gray Billy’s face. 

“Good kid! That’s what I call comin’ heeled.” 

“And now let’s get to the job,” Hattie remarked. 

But Gray Billy had something to explain. Certain alterations 
in the original plan had been made. Billy’s craven nature had 
gotten the better of him at the last moment, and he had hunted 
up the Nailer to act as outside man. 

Hattie sniffed. A further division in this case was not at all 
to her taste, but she knew she would have to handie Billy with 
gloves until they arrived on the job. 

“That cheap schlam!” she said. “Why, the Nailer couldn’t 
go down the street without raising a riot call.” 

“There’s lots worse than the Nailer,” said Billy. “He’s a cinch 
with a gun, and if there’s dirt, he’ll hold ’em off till he’s dropped. 
Then there’d be nobody to squeal.” 

The Nailer had been at the same time the best liked and most 
ridiculed member of the old-time mob. Fundamentally he was 
no criminal at all, but a hairy, good-natured Vandal, with a high- 
shaven neck, cauliflower ears and a proclivity for rough-and-tum- 
ble fighting. It was known, however, that he was utterly fearless 
physically, having no more concern for the police than for a fly 
that might light on his hand. He fought like a Berserk; and it 
was his deadly propensities in this line that had earned for him 
his gang-land cognomen. The big fellow had been known to 
hold off three armed policemen single-handed for an hour, in an 
alleyway as black as Erebus, simply because he didn’t know what 
it was to run. 


T a corner a block down the street a car was parked at 

the curb. The Nailer awaited them, sprawled out in the 

back seat like an amiable Turk. He greeted Hattie with his 
twisted gash of a smile. Gray Billy took the wheel. 

It was an hour later when Gray Billy, coming from a round- 
about way along One Hundred Twenty-fifth Street, turned his car 
down Riverside Drive and stopped in a patch of dense shadow a 
block from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. 

“T’d like to know where them servants are,” Billy muttered 
as the three alighted. 

“Never mind about them,” said Hattie. “If one of them comes 
prowling about, he’ll have to get a tap with a jack—that’s all.” 

“How about dogs?” asked the Nailer. 

“Quickest way there would be the ammonia-bulb. That would gag 
a dog until we could put him out. Billy’s got a couple with him.” 

“We got to figure out what we'll do if we’re coppered,” said 
Billy. “The Nailer, of course, plays the game from the outside. 
He’ll give us three whistles if anybody starts to follow us in. 
Then we’ll all make for the car. Better ring on that phony license- 
number now.” He stooped and adroitly shifted the number in 
the back of the car. “That'll disguise us enough to run along 
the Heights and down One Hundred Twentieth Street. If they’re 
still trailin’ us then, you and me’ll jump out, Hat. The Nailer’ll 
take the car on and dump her in the river. Meantime we'll have 
stowed our junk—” 

“Good enough!” The Nailer grinned appreciatively. 
ised to be just the kind of foray he loved. 

The three crept forward, making no sound in their rubber-soled 
shoes, their minds obsessed with the thought of the coup ahead. 
Their very existence and thoughts had become centered on that. 

“This is the place,” whispered Billy as they came to a high 
vine-covered wall which flanked the Hazard establishment. “The 
studio’s built up against this wall. You can see the roof of it 
there above.” 

Hattie walked on leisurely past the front of the house and back 
again, while the others waited. The big house showed not a 
ray of light; nor was there any sign of a human presence in the 
vicinity. Sure that the coast was clear, the Nailer knelt on the 
walk. Gray Billy put a foot upon his knee and sprang nimbly 
onto the masonry. Hattie followed. In a moment all three had 
dropped into the Hazard grounds. Silently as three ghosts they 
crossed the garden. A late three-quarter moon was just showing 
above the trees, accentuating the blackness. 

At the rear of the big house was a one-story projection which 
Billy had marked as Hazard’s study—a place quite as well knowh 
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to the artistic world as his downtown studio. It loomed a by 
shadow against the dark ahead. The studio was connected z 
this by a covered pergola about thirty feet in length, heavy 
vines. 

“We'd better try the house first,” whispered Billy as ¢ 
crouched in the shadows under the study window. “ffs ten = 
one he keeps ’em there; and the studio windows are barred, 
we'd have to drill the door.”’ 








iG te = crept silently along the masonry until they crouct 
beneath the stone balcony outside the French window 0 
Hazard’s study. The Nailer left them here, to function ip hal 
efficient and silent way at the front of the house. BT 
drew himself up over the low balcony and knelt before fhe yj 
dow. Shading his face with his hands, he pressed his fore 
against one of the panes and tried to penetrate the dark inter: 
Everything was profoundly still. 
It was but the work of a minute to apply adhesive tape to the 
glass, and to cut a neat circle in the pane near the top with ¢ 
small glass-cutter he carried for such emergencies. The job w; 
a clean one. The small circle of glass, adhering to the tape, came 
away almost without a sound. He reached quickly through the 
opening and found the catch. It turned in his hand, andl 
stooped to help the girl mount to his side. 
In another moment the two were in the soft blackness of ty 
interior. Gray Billy drew the curtain over the window, in wid 
the circle of glass had been replaced with a tape to prevent 
telltale draft should anyone of the household chance to ents 
that room. 
“Now, where’s the swag?” whispered Billy. 
He took from his pocket a tiny electric bead-lamp and touched 
a spring. A heated wire with the incandescent power equivales 
to that of twelve candles, showed them the interior of the artist’ 
study. It was one large room, luxuriously but informally furnished 
with a reading table, a number of easy-chairs, a spacious fireplao 
and a revolving bookcase, but no sign of a safe. 
“Not here,” whispered Hattie. “Must be in the main library, 
The door leading from the study was locked. Billy flashed hil 
pencil of light on the lock and eyed the fastenings for a momeil 
“Cinch,” he grinned. “It would take a dub ten minutes to opal 
her with tools, and he’d wake the whole country, too, But i 
lock-makers are always just a little ahead of lock-breaken. 
work from the maker’s end of the game.” 
He selected from a bunch of master-keys one of peculiar shape 
deftly inserted it and stood up. Leaning his weight firmly it 
without sound against the door, he turned the key, at the sim 
time pulling on the knob. . The door opened without a sound 
The adjoining room, as it happened, was the library. Their feet 
sank noiselessly into deep rugs. Again the electric torch whistel 
into the four corners of the room. ‘There were two other aiilg 
besides the one by which they had entered. The first flash} 
disclosed the outline of a big single-door safe built into one ¥ 
of the room. Billy concentrated his ray upon it a moment, a 
the two tiptoed over. ‘ 
The safe door was graced with a big silver knob above wilt 
was a brass inscription containing the maker’s name and the pre 
legend: “Warranted fire- and burglar-proof.” A grin of ami 
ment crossed Gray Billy’s face. 
“Newest and best drum made. Guaranteed!” he chuctie 
“Watch us walk into it. But we gotta work fast, Hat. Onlya® 
an hour, at most. Gotta work fast.” 
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yy gray little skeleton was all tense initiative 1M% 
something of the decadent workman in him spurte ly 
life once more. He knelt before the big steel box and : 
doors. Hurried or absent-minded men, anxious to get #4 
quickly, often forget to throw on the combination. Also maly 
hurried cracksman has also been known to waste much precios? 
and skill in blowing a safe that might have been opened by #™ 
of the wrist. But this time the owner of the safe had ndt 
remiss. 

“All right,” whispered Billy. “Now for that faney dril hi 
yours. She’ll be easy as a candy-box,” 

Already Hattie was on one knee, taking a handful of small 
tools from her right legging and piecing them together Wi deft 
gers. Gray Billy glided over and closed both of the doors ‘Ain ttiy 
the interior of the house, laying a mat across the bottom 
Then, after carefully arranging the curtains before the two Na. os 
dows of the room, he laid his electric torch on the table #™ 
its rays were directed squarely on the safe door. : 

By this time Hattie’s speed and (Continued om PUM 
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rea H‘ had seen her twice—once in the Savoy, and again 
= 4 when he caught sight of her mounting the gangplank 
of the American-bound steamer. But her face was 
face of his Ideal! So he sought out her father, Dunleigh 
nsfield, who had made his millions from iron and steel—and the 
and souls of lesser men. “I am called Brandon Cathewe,” 
But t said. “By profession I am a writer. I have a little money. 
ven iwish the honor of paying court to your daughter.” 
Mansfield, scornfully amused, made a proposition tending to 
ad the affair once and for all. “Go to Bannister and make good; 
‘amuen come to me. I will introduce you personally to my daughter, 
ame ided she is not already married by that time.” 
| In Bannister, Mansfield’s town, there arose at last a strong 
nei feet to oppose him. It was the Herald, owned and edited by 
* unhewe. 


brary. 
shed 
nomen, 
to 


skal mn 
or exile | Doctor Maddox and his daughter Nancy were the young editor’s 
ash hadg mest friends in Bannister. To Maddox he said: “Doctor, what 
ne wld you say if I told you that I am a man with three names? 
nt, shave an assumed one. By that name I make a modest living 
mnorably. Brandon Cathewe are my given names Have 
ui ever by chance heard of Digby Hallowell?” Maddox had, but 
men the full significance of the name came to him, he refused to 
tnfide it even to Nancy. 
le discussing the novels of George Cottar, their favorite 
dpithor, Elizabeth Mansfield told her dearest friend Nancy Maddox 
fi her own romance—the mysterious reception of wonderfully 
mautiful letters from an unknown man, letters which ended only 
mth the vague promise: “Some day I will come to you.” 
lere came at last a chance meeting between Elizabeth and 
hewe. Her interest in him was aroused; she described him to 
ancy, but Nancy, on the verge of telling her who he was, re- 
tived a telephone request from Cafhewe not to do so. 
thewe, for his part, went home saddened by the meeting. He 
‘old himself that Elizabeth, like her father, was heartless, heedless, 
these days of world-agony, of anything but her own comfort 
fem pleasure. When Mansfield, troubled in spite of himself by 
7, discovery that Cathewe had mysterious and apparently un- 
@pmited means at his disposal, called him up and offered to fulfill 
Part of the old agreement, Cathewe refused the offer. 
beth, chancing to find several shares of Herald stock among 
= Papers, pondered her ability to champion her father’s cause. 
Maddox, meantime, going to take Mrs. Cathewe for a 
made a startling discovery of her 
sheet of paper on Cathewe’s 
my ore the signature “George Cot- 
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At Mansfield’s instigation, detectives tried by fair means and 
foul to dig up some secret of Cathewe’s past ;life that could be 
used against him. Yet Mansfield, almost surreptitiously, began 
to instigate certain long-needed reforms in Bannister. 

Chance again threw Elizabeth and Cathewe together, and intro- 
duced her into his home. She loved his mother, and his mother’s 
wonderful playing drew her musical soul back for a second call. 
But the name of the musician and her son remained a mystery. 

Nancy Maddox confessed the theft of the sheet of paper from 
Cathewe’s room. He gave her his permission to keep it, and 
wrote across it a short dedication to herself. 


The Story Proceeds: 
CHAPTER XVI 


He was not aware that a man, very much interested 

in his affairs, followed him out of the car and to 
the taxicab stand, then went to report to Mansfield. There will 
be no more of this man. He comes into the story and goes out 
of it, comet-wise. But an astronomer will tell you that the after- 
math of comets is devastation, annihilation and obliteration. How 
many times, though, has this old top stood wincing for the blow, 
to escape by a hair—the hair of the comet’s tail? 

Cathewe had an appointment at the office. The appointee was 
not a willing one; he was bowing to force. When he arrived, 
however, his air was nonchalant. 

“Well, here I am,” he said impudently. 

“Sit down, Shafer. Now, exactly why did you, a member of 
the city’s detective force, enter my home like a burglar?” 

“Because we had information that you might be some kind of 
a crook,” was the ready answer. 

“Vou lie, Shafer. You had no information. If I wanted to, I 
could nail your hide on my door for this. I want the truth.” 

“Say we wanted to know where you got that little four hundred 
thousand that always stays young.” 

“That is, Mansfield did.” 

“You got to guess again.” 

“Shafer, I’ll give you a month to find a new job out of town.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t have sent for you if I hadn’t something on you.” 

“On me? What have you got on me?” 

“I’m going to let you wonder and 
worry about that. One month from to- 
day I’ll lay the evidence on the chief’s 
desk; and he wont dare back away from 


Cem returned from New York that morning. 
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it, even if it does come from me. And as the medium says out 
of the teacups, you'll go on a journey.” 

“Nothing doing.” 

“Mansfield will not be able to protect you.” 

“Mansfield? Where do you get the idea that I’m working for 
Mansfield?” 

“One month. Shafer, the count I have against you I'll leave 
in the shadow; but there’s another I can talk about: one of your 
jobs is to see that violent pro-Germans are kept moving; and 
there are a dozen nests of them in and about town.” 

“Now you're guessing.” 

“Do you think I’m a fool, Shafer? Do you believe I’ve run 
this newspaper for three years without digging into things myself? 
One month from to-day!” 

“Tl be here, Johnny on the spot, waiting to hear that evidence,” 
replied the detective truculently. The force which had brought 
him here was primarily that impelled by curiosity. He knew that 
Cathewe could proceed against him technically on the forced 
entrance to the 
Cathewe home; 
but he also knew 
that could be 
quashed before it 
got to court. He 
got up. 

“Good morning. 
Thirty days — or 
five years.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Five years. 
The evidence I 
have against you 
may be computed 
in so much pris- 
on-time. Good 
morning.” 

The blood boiled 
up in the detec- 
tive’s face, but the 
cold blue eyes 
looking up into his 
made him recon- 
sider the impulse 
to start some- 
thing of a purely 
physical nature. 

“All right. I'll 
be here at the end 
of the month.” 

“Your attitude 
is one of the evils 
I’m trying to erad- 
icate, Shafer. You 
consider yourself 
immune so long as 
you labor under 
the zgis of Mans- 
field’s power. I’m 
going to disabuse 
your mind in 
thirty days from 
now.” 

Cathewe swung 
his chair around to 
his desk and began 
to write. He did 
not look up until 
the door slammed. 
Then he leaned 
back, musing. But 
this musing was 
interrupted short- 
ly by the bell of 
the telephone. 

ay aT} 
he called. 

“This Mr. Ca- 
thewe?” came a woman’s voice from the other end of the wire. 

“How do you do, Nancy?” 

“You told me to call you up this morning,” said Nancy. “You 
are coming to my birthday dinner, Brand Cathewe?” 


Here, her shoulder almost touching his—- * 

the woman he loved! And the god of 

irony had whisked her as far away actu- 

ally as if she had been transplanted upon 
Jupiter. 
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“T certainly am.” = 
— You aren’t going to argue and try to get out of iy 
= Jo.” : 
“In spite of the fact that Betty Mansfield will si 
you?” 
“In spite—no, because of that. I’m tired of hiding ‘frome 
Nancy. She’s bound to know soon. I prefer to have the damm 
ment over with.” a 
“After all, what does it matter?” A pause. “Brand, howls 
you to make those curious little periods in your manuscript i 


t acrosgef 


“Periods? Oh, I see. You mean the cross. That isa 
newspaper writers. It is to indicate to the compositor & 
sentence ends there.” 

“Ah! I was just curious. You write such a clear and} 
hand that the little crosses vexed me. Now I understand 
seven, then, Mr. Cottar!” 4 

The house-telephone at the Maddox home was hidden o 
iently under the stairs. Nancy hung up the receiver, bubs 

remained in the little chair for some time, 
less, wide of eye -but sightless. If she hem 
doorbell ring, it was only in a detached way,” 
did she observe the maid as she passed. It was 
when she heard Betty’s vibrant voice: inquirim 
her that she roused herself. How oddly hem 
body was! xa 

As she quitted the recess under the stale 
walked smilingly and with outstretched hands 
Betty, she wanted to sit down again andy 
Over what? Human inconsistencies—oyer 
convention, to which the will is always mores 
supine. The natural inclination was to rum 
room, to free her breast of the stifling 5 
Instead she took Betty in her arms, kissed 
patted her shoulder, because that was thes 
tional thing to do. And she loved Betty. 
was to blame for the horrible ache in her own 
It was just there, that was all. ee 

“Why, Betty, what’s the matter?” she asi 
it came to her suddenly, as through a brew 
fog, that Betty was not as joyous as usual. = 

Betty did not answer, but led Nancy @ 
drawing-room with its floor freshly waxed for 
ing that evening. She drew her friend dowmy 
her on the lounge. 

“T received a letter this morning,” said Bet 

“A letter?” 

“Don’t you remember?” 

“You mean a letter from that shadow-man } 
told me about in Washington?” 

“Yes. I—I had to sit down when I saw that divas the 
velope. My knees wouldn’t hold me up.” there tl 

“Was it postmarked ‘New York’?” shadow. 

“Yes. It isn’t fair. The whole thing hasn't bh) And 
fair. I had never injured anyone. I wasn't 4liipy wit 
The letter, Nancy, was good-by.” 

The blood thundered into Nancy’s throat. 3 
tried to speak, but could not. Good-by! Hel 
bidden Betty good-by! He had given her up! Bot 
a hope of which she felt ashamed, tingled 
nerve in her. 

“I can’t understand,” went on Betty. a 
rich, and he is poor. He says that he will alm 
go on loving me. He asks me to forgive him if 
have in any way been annoyed. Think of it! 
can’t go to him and say that money doesnt ms 
if—if he is the man I think him to be. I cat 
him that I haven’t been annoyed. I cant tel a 
that I do or don’t love him. Honestly, I dont hay 
Perhaps I’ve just created a man the like of 
never existed, and I’ve fallen in love with that 
all hurts. It hasn’t been fair. And now hes 
good-by! You're the only friend I've got, Nant}, 
could come to. I haven’t told Daddy. Whats! 
use in telling him? I can’t confront him 
shadow. All the detectives in the world o 
trace the writer of these letters.” : 

“You'll get over it, dear,” said Nancy, hate’ 

self. A word or two, and the riddle would be solved. at 
beyond ordinary, she stifled the impulse to take that page 

uscript from her bosom and spread it out for Betty to se 
indeed her hand did steal up; but stonily she forced it down 
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a if | were twenty instead of thirty-one, I'd be tempted to kiss your cheek.” “And 


what difference do eleven years make?” demanded Nancy, a bitter mischief pervading her. 


the use of telling Betty? said Specious Argument. Wasn’t 
here the width of the poles between Betty Mansfield and this 
w-man? Hadn’t he himself made it impossible? 
And this was her birthday! -To-night she would have to be 
Ry with happiness; she would have to laugh and dance, when her 
tatt was breaking. She took Betty into her arms suddenly and 
ercely and held her there. And so Maddox found them. 
Ha!” he boomed, brushing the snow from his beard and 
bwing his hat and coat on a chair. “Nancy, do you realize that 
bu are twenty-four—a woman?” 
“Am I?” 
“Yes ma’am.” 
sa a woman?” 
would be unethical as a physician—” 
“Father!” earss 
“Well, a woma® becomes a woman when she becomes curious 
mther than inquisitive.” 
Did I use to be inquisitive?” 
-. Lord love you, you were the most persistent human interroga- 
won-point I ever met!” 
He laughed, motioned the girls to make room for him, and 
imped down between them. 
Father, what have you been up to?” 
Pto? What makes you think I’ve been up to something?” 
,ou always act like this when you’ve done something—fool- 


« 
aay do you ever talk to your father like that?” 
vat be afraid to,” admitted Betty. 
afraid I’ve been too easy-going with this child. —Nancy, 
mctly what is being foolish?” 
Something you ought not to. Out with it!” She caught 
one of his ears. 


“Well, I’ve ordered the awning. Happy thought, too, for it 
looks like a good snowstorm coming. And that means that ’m 
going to get stuck some night and have to walk home.” 

“T want to know what you’ve been doing that’s foolish.” 

“Ts love foolish?” he countered. 

“You’ve been buying me a birthday gift!” 
“And you’ve gone away beyond your means.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because you're always giving things away—money, clothes, 
food. If Mother and I didn’t watch you, the house wouldn’t have 
any rugs or beds in it. You're the dearest, kindest man in the 
world! Now, what is it that I’ve got to take back to the jeweler?” 

“You wont take this back, Nancy. You couldn’t. You're hu- 
man. Shut your eyes, the both of you, and don’t open them.” 

Both girls covered their eyes with their palms—miserable and 
unhappy, both of them, playing the comedy out because they loved 
the actor. 

‘Open!” he cried. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” cried Nancy as she saw the lovely pearls. 

“Beautiful!” cried Betty. 

Thought the father: “That'll take her mind off it for a while, 
anyhow.” 

Thought Nancy: “He’s right 
And I mustn’t let him suspect.” 


She kissed him. 


I never could take them back. 


CHAPTER XVII 


ey reporters are a race apart—say, for a year; then 
they become reporters, or they return to private life. 
They carry upon their beardless countenances an astute look—the 


keen gaze of Vidocg and the stern mouth of Holmes. In street- 
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+ Man with Three Names 


theaters, in restaurants, they “listen in” whenever they 
chance. You never can tell when a great piece of news 
ioe to break. They should, however, be properly designated as 
seporters. For they are continually the butts in the editorial 
s Everybody takes a whack at them, experimentally. Sar- 
‘practical jokes are played upon them. Their assignments 
n wild-goose chases, merely to keep them busy and out 
‘office. 

a and abroad—everywhere except in the editorial rooms 
Peub is a regular journalist. In France that word carries 
dignity; here in America the regulars laugh at it. He be- 
fascinating to the young girls. The power of the press! 
isawhen he takes them to the theater on passes, he inspires them 
‘he same awe that the Matterhorn inspires in the Bedouin; 
en the Bedouin got to Zermatt. Here is a great human mys- 
=) The elation of getting somewhere on a pass has never re- 
med to analysis except on the assumption that something for 

ing is far more desirable than something for something. 


Q 
3 
i 


URIOUS field of endeavor, the newspaper business! An 
editor may advertise for compositors, type-setters or a 

devil, but a mere flicker of the eyebrow will bring a thou- 
‘smirants for one reportorial job. The rewards are nil. There 
Sane future if you stick to the game. There is yet to be 
aaa father who will, without protest, permit his son to become 

‘Rewspaper man. 

4 this legion eternally demanding admittance to a craft 

eh never has paid and never will pay commensurately? It is the 
0 instinct of the pioneer who finds himself without fron- 
mar itis the bane of the wandering foot; it is the hatred of 

u Take the war-correspondent, the foreign correspondent, 

salar reporter—daily the desk is the same, but the task is new. 
Sday is not merely another day; it is a different day. What 
ae wages set against three hundred and sixty-five new jobs? 
is the lure; and certain souls will always respond to it. 

We cub reporter on the Bannister morning Herald was exactly 
cub reporters. He considered Cathewe the greatest man 
Sworld, and the city editor the worst. Cathewe knew a man 

fhe saw one; the city editor did not. His first assignment 
fen a joke. He had been sent out to one of the ceme- 

make note of any improvements; and he had returned 
Balf a column describing the recent mausoleums. He was 
iystified because the manuscript had not yet been set up in 
peme was informed that it was being held against a dull 


wither time—and this was recently—he had been sent up to 
few Mansfield regarding the rumor that he was going to sell 
® Schwab. He had succeeded in brushing by the solemn 
® Beyond, by the stairs, he had seen a beautiful girl. 

shou d like to see Mr. Mansfield. I am a reporter from the 


feed!” The ravishing beauty had smiled. An old-timer, 
ging that smile, would have turned tail at once. 
as in his study. Follow me Daddy, here is a re- 
tirom the Herald.” 

all the damnable impudence!” 

Ore the cub could telegraph to his pedal extremities the 
mm, a hand fell upon his collar, and he was turkey-trotted 
Ethe door and halfway to the street. 

t anything?” the city editor had inquired upon his cub’s 


‘g eesfeld kicked me out.” 


beub did not suspect the city editor; but from then on he 
em for the Mansfields. Thus he becomes a kind of god in 
= Without the cub’s rancor, this tale might have had a 
} ending. 
me Same morning that Cathewe arrived from New York, 
ge down before lunch and went into the file-room. There 
ways at least two files in an editorial room—one to. pre- 
Mact and one for the convenience of reporters who some- 
to cut out bits in order to preserve the continuity of 
Ip stories. 
seu, using his penknife,—for only editors use scissors,— 
set every editorial and news-story he could find relating 
meld. When this task was completed, he put them into a 
= elope, sealed and stamped it and carried it over to the 
= emice, where he dropped it into the local mail-slot. 
moment that envelope had vanished from sight, his 
weet and satisfaction turned their obverse sides, as it were, and 
=) ty Saw himself contemptible. The girl wasn’t to blame. 
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The rumor might be true, that she was oblivious to certain phases 
of her father’s character. 

He quitted the post office for the street, pushed up his collar, 
for it was beginning to snow, and walked half a block. There was 
no use arguing; he would have to get that letter back. He turned 
and trotted back to the post office, entering one of the rear doors. 
He was more or less familiar to the night-shift, for frequently 
he was sent over to get the one o’clock night mail, which carried 
the last of the country-news stuff; and to save time, the clerk 
would give it to him out of the mail-bag. But he saw no familiar 
face this. morning. Still, he hailed a clerk who approached the 
cage. : 

“My name is White, of the Herald. I want to get back a letter 
I just dropped into the slot.” 

“Want to stamp it?” 

“No; it’s stamped. But I don’t want. it to go to tue addressee. 
Changed my mind.” 

“Local?” 

~<ob.. 

“Who’s it addressed to?” 

“Miss Mansfield.” 

The clerk moved off to consult some higher authority and finally 
returned with a negative shake of the head. 

“Can’t be done. It’ll have to go through.” 

“But I’ve got to have it!” 

“Well, there’s only one way now. Telephone Miss Mansfield to 
return it unopened.” The clerk went back to his pouches. 

The cub saw that the case was hopeless. It was likely that he 
would give his name and address to Miss Mansfield! Cathewe 
would hear what he had done and fire him. Utterly miserable, he 
turned into a side-street and sought a favorite haunt of his—a 
buffet-saloon. He ordered a plate of hash and a cup of coffee and 
was striving to swallow without choking, when his “listening in” 
faculties were aroused by a snatch of conversation in the next 
booth. 

“To-night .. . . at the south gate . . . . more isolated.” 

He caught no complete sentence—only a word here and there. 
But he possessed the true instincts of the news-getter and was 
able to put two and two together. He got up, took his check and 
walked by the next booth. He sent a quick photographic glance 
into it and moved on toward the cashier’s desk. He paid the 
check and went out. Once in the street, he made for the police- 
station as fast as his legs could carry him. He dashed into the 
day-captain’s office. He made a bad beginning. He introduced 
himself and his paper. 

“Huh! Well, whadda yuh want?” 

“Overheard some Germans in Cahill’s talking about blowing up 
something to-night. They’re there yet. Can you give me a couple 
of men?” 

“On your way! Everybody’s seeing things.” 

“You refuse?” 

“Clear out!”—belligerently. “The Herald aint none too popu- 
lar in here. Mog!” 

“All right,” shot back the cub, his voice unsteady. “But if 
anything does blow up, you'll get yours!” 

There followed a scuffle of feet, but the cub was too agile for 
the paunchy police-captain. He sensed, however, that this hasty 
departure had all the earmarks of Mary Anderson’s farewell to 
the public. He would never be police-reporter on the Herald, not 
while this régime was in power. Moieover, they’d have him on the 
carpet at the office for adding another brick to the hod of the 
regular man. On the other hand, if anything did happen—any- 
thing blew up,—Cathewe would see to it that there would be a 


shake-up in the local police department that would get New York - © 


comment. Of course, he did not hope something would blow up. 


E ran back to Cahill’s, and the blood jumped into his 

throat when he observed that the men had not yet gone. 
Thrilled, he sat down and ordered another cup of coffee. He would 
trail these chaps; and trail them he did—north, east, south and 
west, through this alley and that, toward the country, back to 
town, off for the railway-yard and back to Cahill’s. He was only 
eighteen. How was he to know that the men had set a trap for 
him, and that he had walked feverishly into it? 

They kept him there at Cahill’s until nine o’clock that night. 
Once they lost sight of him, but as he came out of the washroom, 
they sighed relievedly. As a matter of fact, though, he had 
slipped through the alley window and into the adjacent tailor- 
shop, whence he had telephoned the office that he was trailing 
three German spies and wouldn’t report for his assignment. 

And what did they do in the Herald (Continued on page 150) 





| N O one knows the Southern negro, in all his moods, better than the 
author of this story, himself a native of and dweller in that delightful land 
south of the Mason and Dixon line—to be exact, Vicksburg, Mississippi 
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the first philandering soldier-man went bugling and 
swaggering about the earth. 

When Corporal John K. Watts—highly colored and nicknamed 
Bubber Jones for short—came home to Vicksburg from the edu- 
cational facilities of a training-camp, he was immediately accepted 
as bridle-wise to every color of jade, and an authority on variega- 
tions. Indeed, Bubber perkily preened himself upon differentiat- 
ing between the niceties, from lampblack through chocolate browns 
and high yallers, upward to the softest of tans. Yet the most 
knowledgy negro would have blinked mightily at a pea-green jade. 

Although his travels—from Vicksburg to Little Rock; and vice 
versa—had expanded him into a cosmopolitan, Bubber remained 
ignorant that those fringes of the world which he had not seen 
held other shades of jades, ranging from a delicate absinthe to a 
rich dark green. Neither did he suspect that the name itself, 
habitually coupled with derogatory adjectives, might be a symbol 
of virtue in the voluptuous Orient. Furthermore, nobody could 
have convinced him that a lady of quality would openly advertise 
for a jade. Which proved that Bubber never read the news- 


papers. 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. 
Stolen from my residence in Vicksburg, Miss., on the night of 
February 12th, one dark green jade idol. Return to me, and re- 
ceive reward. No questions asked. 


T* jade inveigled Bubber, as jades have done before 


Mrs. Dopp WESTLAKE. 


Mr. Johnny Warne, constable—famous among negroes as “the 
Creeper’”—sat with rubber heels propped upon an ink-spattered 
table, and digested every syllable of Mrs. Westlake’s offer. 

“Dark green jade idol? What t’ell is it?” The lady might 
as well have been advertising for a sky-blue megatherium. 

“Got to get the right dope,” observed the shrewd little thief- 
catcher. 

Familiarity with the underworld had given the Creeper an easy 
assurance in every sort of dive, but not when perching on the 
edge of a brocaded chair, while a grand dame clarified his notions 
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“Hold on, Ivalizzy,” he pleaded. ‘‘! got sumpin for you.” 


as to the eighty-seven points of difference between a true nephrite 
of Karakash, and certain chloromelanites discovered near Swist 
lakes. 

“Yas ma’am; but what do it look like?” 

“Green, extremely dark and rich.” 

“How big?” 

“My idol is a fraction less than two inches high.” 

“Jeeminy! How can I find that little thing?” 

“You must find it.” 

Her mandatory injunction followed Creeper to his office, wher 
he meditated upon the hazy data: burglary at three-thirty-ive 
A. M.; light from the burning lodge-room of the Sons of Sail 
showed Mrs. Westlake two men in her house; yellow man taller 
than black man; silver candlesticks; jade ring. These unimpor 
tant details Mrs. Westlake had sketchily skipped over. 

For six days—mostly nights—the Creeper listened at doorways 
and strode unexpectedly into various hang-outs, but couldn't seem 
hide or hair of the lady’s jade. 

Late on the seventh afternoon Corporal John K. Watts dress 
paraded along Clay Street. The horse-faced soldier-man wast 
studying about that kind of jade—nor visibly noticing the 0 
sort. His wife was with him. , 

“Tina, it’s a pity you can’t ’tend dis festerval, an’ listen to m 
speak. I’m gwine to put it all over dem niggers.” : 

“No,”—the yellow woman was taking three steps to his two, 
“no, ev’y time anything’s goin’ on, dat’s de very night Cap John 
*vites company to supper. But us kin look at de decorations. | 

It made Bubber step proud to see two girls stationed out 
of Pleasant Waters Church, bragging about “Corp’l Watts \y 
every passer-by—and to view the flag-draped booth erected in 
honor. At a table under the canopy Molly Massengale was § 
hibiting to Neezer Ladson and Joe Billy various gold-headed 
ing-sticks, gilt vases and other novelties for sale. a 

His wife being present, Bubber could not afford to gloat 
Neezer, just because he knew something that Neezer didn’t know, 
and had an engagement with Neezer’s girl. Yet Bubber ; 
listen out of one ear to what the wiry black negro was a | 

“Miss Molly, whar’d you git all dese things?” —Neezet ro 
Billy being themselves engaged in the complicity of @ get-t 
business. i 
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“folks donated em to Corp’l Watts, him an’ de church bofe. 
Dot he look gran’ in dem sojer-clo’es?” 

“Huh!” Neezer snorted his contempt. “How come women 
skes sech a ‘miration over dat jimber-jawed nigger?” 

The discreet Molly never batted an eye, while she goaded 

’s animosity. 

“ook at dese, Mr. Ladson. Why don’t you buy dese silk 
éockin’s for Ivalizzy, and let Corp’l Watts present ’em wid a 
speecu ?” 

Neezer got riled, and was fixing to say a lot, when his partner 
imabbed him by the elbow. 

F “Shet up, Neezer.” 

It was considerate ‘of Corporal Watts to turn fis back, while 
¢ Billy led him out. 

With a faint twinkle of malice in her eyes, Molly followed them 
i» the door, then turned and glanced at Tina—complacently, as 
ime woman looks upon another when she’s caught on to some- 
thing about the other woman’s husband. 

After departing in wrath from Pleasant Waters, the pair of 
ihieves strolled along Washington Street with no apparent object, 
wtil Neezer dodged around a corner and ducked into Sig Bris- 
coe’s secondhand shop. 

“How much for dese?” He laid upon Sig’s ironing-board one 
mir of silver candlesticks, one jade ring, and one small jade idol, 
which the fence-man brushed aside. 

I done had more’n enough trouble wid dat West- 
ke swag.” 

“Wont you give nothin’?” 

"No. Dat green glass stuff aint wuff two bits a peck. Move 

”n 


00. 

Nobody could have missed him from the streets before Neezer 
was back again. 

“How much he give you?” 

"Wont cough up a nickel.” 

‘Den git rid o’ dat stuff, quick.” 

“All right!. Here! You take it.” 

“Not me!” Joe Billy stepped back. 
make our git-away to-night.” 

“Sh! Wait!” Neezer gave his neck a wary jerk, looking up 
ike a mud-turtle, which always signified that he glimpsed some- 
thing. The skittish Joe Billy fixed himself for a half-mile dash, 
then stopped disgustedly at sight of Ivalizzy, who paraded out of 
the Syrian’s store, wearing a hat with three flirtatious feathers. 

“Aint dat jes’ like a fool nigger?” As his partner hurried to 
jin the woman, Joe Billy toted a grouch into Kinky’s place and 
sit down beside the 
stove, 

Undeniably Iva- 
lazy had a way 
tbout her, a way of 
santing her eyes 
til she resembled 
@ geisha girl, only 
much too tall. The 
jade could bear a 
ouch of rouge; she 

wear a daring 
lat, and could march 
mt of a Syrian’s 
lawdry shop as if 
md were hers. 

owdy, Iva- 
ly?” The in- 
fituated crook be- 
fn to smirk. “Does 
you like yo’ hat?” 

Aint it becomin’? 
An’ T jes’ loves you 
lor it.” She posed 
ore. a mirror in 
the . Syrian’s win- 
ow, tilting her 
bead like some 
tMorous bird at 


empume,, and 
imiled dazzlingly 


Joe Billy whispered. 


“Chunk it in de river; an’ 


eye when 
Toundec the cor- 


es 
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The gallant Corporal had torn loose from all admirers at the 
church, loaded Tina on a street-car and gone rambling in a free 
pasture. Conscious of military enticements, he felt no jealous 
twinge at sight of Ivalizzy beaming upon the sloo-foot civilian. 
Instead of blundering in to spoil so charming a picture, he enjoyed 
it as a connoisseur, while buttoning every button, smoothing the 
wrinkles from his blouse and adjusting his campaign hat to its 
regulation longitude. 

“Now I'll show dat nigger how a sojer man kin take his gal.” 

Even with this clear objective the strategist launched no direct 
offensive, but advanced nonchalantly upon the flank and appeared 
tc be conceding their portion of the sidewalk to a pair of casuals. 
But no two-legged man in uniform ever got by Ivalizzy without 
a challenge. 

“T declare! Corp’l Watts! 
de pay-car passes a tramp?” 

“Aw! Let him go,” Neezer jostled her arm. 

The Corporal halted, a precise and formal halt, eyes front; 
heels clicking together and fingers at his hat-brim: “Miss Iva- 
lizzy! I salutes you.” 

“Oh, you! Mr. Ladson, aint you plumb crazy "bout sojers?” 

Neezer was getting crazy, but not for love of soldiers. 

“Miss Ivalizzy,”"—the impersonation of militarism most gra- 
ciously unbent,—‘‘you sho does look good to me, under dat hat.” 

“Oh! You!” é’ 

“But you look good to me under amy kind o’ hat, or widout 
no hat.” 

“Listen to ’im, Mr. Ladson! Sojers suttingly do talk nice.” 

Bubber did talk nice——and continuously, and successfully,— 
maneuvering the civilian out of conversational range. Ivalizzy 
edged nearer and nearer, and farther and farther from Neezer, 
until she captured the O. D. arm, and mobilized to march. Civilian 
Neezer was bound to make a play, a bold and desperate counter. 

“Hold on, Ivalizzy!” he pleaded; “hold on! I got sumpin for 
you.” 

“What is it?” 

“I got—I got—” He was trying to think. 
present—a fine present?” 

“My name’s Jimmy—take all you gimme.” 

“T got, I got—a ring.” 

Temporarily the woman deserted brass buttons for gold jewelry 
and nibbled at Neezer’s bait. 

“Cost a heap! Got a green set. Jes’ fits yo’ middle finger.” 

“Tt do look gran’. Oh, Corp’l, aint dis splendid?” 

The ring was intended to muster out the Corporal, but it only 


Aimin’ to pass his friends same as 


“Will you take a 
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served to reénlist him; and Neezer felt that Ivalizzy was slipping 
through his fingers. The slipping process seemed so very easy, 
so gradual, so inevitable, that he couldn’t stop it. At first she had 
merely let go his hand and stepped to the window for a better 
light on her new ring. In stepping back, she brought her star into 
even closer conjunction with the planet Bubber, while Neezer’s 
orbit widened. Undoubtedly she was slipping; and Bubber like- 
wise felt himself slipping. 

“I thanks you ever so much, Mr. Ladson, an’ hopes to meet you 
soon. 

Cheek to cheek, and arm in arm with her surrendered soldier, 
Ivalizzy sauntered into a confectionery across the street, where 
Neezer watched her placing his gift on Bubber’s finger, while she 
gazed upward with the most adoring eyes. Nor did it soothe 
Neezer when Bubber made a date to escort her home after the 
festival. All the vengeance of savage Africa stormed and scorched 
in the negro who glared through the window. But scowling did 
no good, and hating did no good. 

“Tl git even wid Aim—TI’ll git even.” 

In the blackness of a black alley Neezer brooded and planned; 
“Huh! Goin’ home wid Ivalizzy! I'll fix it so he travels wid 
de Creeper.” 


, 





Corporal Watts sweat icy drops while the officer ransacked his pocket. this 


The Jade and the Soldier Ma 





Having been twice convicted thereby, the crafty little crogk 
cherished a wholesome respect for circumstantial evidence and 
had tolerably accurate notions as to the kind of proof required ty 
make out what the prosecuting attorney would call “a case.” Part 
of the “case” Bubber already sported upon his finger; and 
Neezer knew exactly where to plant corroborating candlesticks and 
green idol so they would link up with the other swag. . , , . 

At a job well done Neezer nodded his satisfaction as he crawled 
out from a back window of Pleasant Waters Church, went sneak. 
ing to a telephone and tipped off the Creeper. 

“Hello! Bubber Jones is got dat Westlake stuff. 
Waters Church. To-night.” 

“Hold on! Hold on! Wait—” came from the other end of th 
wire. But Neezer didn’t hold on nor wait. .... 

The Corporal’s hot-footed impatience hustled him to Pleasant 
Waters as soon as the church had been relighted. Paying no heed 
to old and early sisters who settled themselves in front pews, he 
double-quicked to the canopy of stars and stripes, where Molly 
Massengale was rearranging their auction-table for the benefit of 
Ivalizzy. Their overdone surprise at meeting didn’t fool Molly 
Molly’s ma had raised her too well for Molly to let on; so se 
innocently held up a silver candlestick and called: 

“Who give dis gran’ candelab 
ber? I aint never seed it befo.” 

Somebody had been proud tg 
claim each one of the previous do & 
nations, but all sisters, sitting like 
owls in the front pews, shook 
their heads at this. 

“Corp'l, maybe you give dis yw 
own se’f; you so modes’.” 

“Oh! Corp'l, did you give 
dat?”—from Ivalizzy; and Bub 
ber hated to deny her. 

“Now, ladies, ladies, you 
mustn’t ’vail upon a sojer to e 
pose all he knows.” 

To camouflage her secret thrills, 
Ivalizzy was toying with the other 
candlestick, and uncovered be 
neath it Mrs. Westlake’s ug 
little green idol. 

“What is dis?” she inquired, 
then passed the image surrepti 
tiously to Bubber. “Look, darlin! 
Dis is the same kin’ o’ sett 
what’s in dat ring.” , % 

“Sho is, sho is—same color, 
green.” The Corporal examined 
it underneath the table, the 
slipped the much sought-for bit 
of jade into his breeches pocket 

“T’ll jes’ buy dis for yo’ sweet 
sake.” 

Shyly Ivalizzy tucked her head, 
and snickered: then Bubber su 
gested in a whisper: “Better no 
stand here beside me so long 
Folks’ll suspicion us.” 

Old gamblers merely smile, ant 
continue dealing when Fortum 
begins by favoring the sucket 
Through sheer nigger luck Bub 
ber Jones had concealed the idol 
in his pocket, and persuaded Iv 
lizzy away from his side before 
Tina appeared at the front dod 
or the Creeper began spy 
through the back window. From 
the shadows on the opposite 
of the street Constable Tom jo 
kin guarded the front. 

Svarybody who pretended tobe 
anybody had jammed 
Pleasant “Waters Church—@ 
and school-teachers, MUumseg™™ 
preachers, draymen, let 
riers; and even Corporal 
had never before approach Fi 

: 176 cess 
wit, the genius and the su cig 
performance. EleGhht 
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. ws from Ivalizzy shot their 







ttle crodk currents through him, to 
lence, nd to scintillate, to work his 
Cquired jie into frenzy, as Nifty 
se.” PatMieeon and Sonny Tucker 


Mget; and Wied against each other for a 
Sticks and of silk stockings. Then 
ther curled his audience into 
« of aching laughter over his 
gy pronounced upon Aunt 
jy's spotted pig. 

mr an hour the Creeper eyed 
keenly, but saw no stolen 






le crawled 
ent sneak. 






Pleasant 





end of the y—unless that ring upon 

little finger of Bubber’s left 
) Pleasant iy were Mrs. Westlake’s. At 
6 No heeds distance the constable could 
- pews, hehe sure, and, if nothing more 
ere Molly Mahle showed up, would hesi- 
benefit of. to base an arrest, without 
ol Molly, Herant, upon anonymous tattle 
N; SO she Hie the phone. 


The auctioneer’s seductive hi- 


candelb Hiv had nearly stripped his 
it befo.” i he picked up a red-shaded 
proud 0H and behind the lamp dis- 
evious do Hieed Mrs. Westlake’s candle- 
itting like Hits, High above his head, and 
v8, shook Hine as a left-handed statue of 


berty, Bubber raised the lamp. 
‘How much am I offered?” 
“Two dollars!” 

Two dollars wouldn’t pay for 
0’ dese tossels.” 

srnree,.... Four.” 

Fo’ hundred dollars would be 
in’ away dis fine lamp, what 
ham Lincoln used to keep in 


ve dis yo’ 

















you give 
and Bub 


es, you 
ler to ex 


ret thrills parlor on his funnygraf.” 

the othet Biverybody laughed, with Iva- 
ered beiiny leading the applause. She 
ce’S UIRI been too excited and eager 


sit down, but stood in a group 
tien, bosom heaving, lips 


aa and hanging upon every 
<, darlin fable he uttered. So it was 
o’ settin’ 


Who first observed that some- 
ing had gone wrong. 
"Who'll make it five?” 
The Corporal’s voice came 
ily, and his shovel lip hung 
He was staring at Tina, 
elbowed herself importantly 
g the center aisle——and put 
ber in the middle of a most 
licular fix. Even the dazzling 
of reassurance from Iva- 
y failed to nerve Bubber’s wabbly arm and prevent him from 
ping the lamp with a rattle. Ivalizzy didn’t comprehend all 
Bubber’s business; she didn’t know there was a Tina. He 















nie a Med around blindly to grab something, anything, which might 
ae him. It happened to be a candlestick. 
. Bib ‘How much for dis?” 





was the Creeper’s chance to catch him red-handed. 








ee ly start ’°em at fifty?” The Corporal made a game 
ie before Mer” but Aunt Sue Mix rose in her pew and pointed over his 
oat Wet, People! Look!” 

: From was already gazing upon the Creeper, who had 
site ee the rear door, in which for one moment he paused, spraddle- 
rom Jae ed and alert. Timid negroes sprang up and rushed toward 






t, then huddled in the aisles like sheep, for Tom Junkin 
eC exit. 
Sit down!” he ordered. 
; led auctioneer didn’t know what this flutteration was 
wx, until the rubber-heeled Creeper advanced swiftly from be- 
a and rar ve upraised arm. 
4 ‘Gimme ick 1” 
1 We Who? candlestick ! 








Which?” Bubber whirled and laughed. “Howdy, Mr. 
meet! You sho scared me!” 


é 







eed you, did I?” He held Bubber’s arm on a level with his 
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Bubber started up, but the heavy-handed Creeper shoved him 


down. “Not on yo" life! You don’t leave this room. 


eye, and looked closely at the ring. 
with me.” 
“Go wid you? For what?” 
“For stealing these candlesticks.” 
“Lord, Lord, I don’t know whar dem things come from.” 
“Well, J do; and I got a tip that you had them.” 
“Me! Had ’em? No sirree, dis table had ’em. You oughter 
rest de table!” 
“The table hasn’t got that ring.” 
“Which ring?” Effrontery dribbled out of Bubber’s face as 
Tina glanced questioningly at his new ring. 
“Where did you get that ring?” the constable demanded. 
“Whar’d I git dis ring?” Guilt, damning guilt, trembled in 


“You'll have to come along 


his voice as his furtive eye batted toward Ivalizzy. She shrank 
and cowered, hiding herself behind the fat preacher. 
“Dat ring?” Bubber stiffened up. “Shuckins! I bought dat 


ring in Little Rock, whilst I was on leave from Camp Pike.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” The constable seemed willing to accept 
his statement, but would Tina be pacified? More than pacified, 
she loyally backed him up. 

“He sho did, Mr. Creeper; Bubber fotch dat-ring home from 
de army. Folks been seein’ him wear it eveh since.” 

Having successfully shied past the first rough place in his road, 
Bubber breathed easier—then got another jolt. 
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“Where’s that green jade idol?” the Creeper demanded with 
disconcerting suddenness. Luckily for Bubber, he didn’t know 
a green jade idol from an equilateral parallelogram. 

“Green jay, which?” 

“Idol? Jade idol? Tina, what became of that green jade idol 
that Bubber brought back from Camp Pike?” 

“Jay-eyed doll?” Ought she to answer yes or no? Bubber’s 
blank expression suggested nothing. 

“Little image,” the constable explained, “—long as my finger, 
and looks like green glass.” 

“Huh!” A startled grunt from the Corporal, and his right hand 
went stealing toward his breeches pocket. But the Creeper beat 
him to it, and Corporal Watts sweat icy drops while the officer 
ransacked his pocket. 

“Lordee, Mister Creeper, ‘taint nothin’ in dat pocket, ’cept my 
knife.” 

“Not even a knife—nothin’ only a hole.” 

“Dar, now! Dar, now! Done los’ my knife.” 

Through that providential hole the knife and the little green 
image had slipped into the bagginess of Government breeches, until 
the Corporal could feel them chafing against the inside of his knee. 

“Bubber, what did you do with that idol?” 

“Aint seed it, suh.” Being on guard, Bubber could answer 
promptly. Plucky lot he cared for idols, but a green glass image 
might bring on more talk about a green glass ring—and get Tina 
stirred up. 

“Come along, Bubber. Clear the aisle!” 

[payee and humiliated negroes pressed backward 
into their pews, while bland old Parson Green inquired: 

“Mr. Creeper, what is you ’restin’ de Corp’l for?” 

“Burglary. Don’t you see he’s wearing a stolen ring?” 

“Huh!” Bubber marched like a soldier, and held his head 
erect. “Listen, folks! Dat ring aint nothin’ ’cept German poppy- 
gander.” 

As her husband hurried along the street, with a constable on 
either side, Tina hustled to keep pace, and asked a volley of 
questions. . 

“Mr. Creeper, when was all dis stealin’ did?” 

“Last Wednesday night, while the Sons of Saul Lodge was burn- 
ing.” 

“Hear dat, Bubber? Dat’s de very night you was home, sick 
in bed. Mr. Creeper, he couldn’t move his hand, neither move 
his foot—let alone break into somebody’s house.” 

“Sho couldn’t,” the prisoner maintained. “I had a turrible 
mis’ry in my head.” 

“An’ likewise yo’ back. Kep’ me up all night puttin’ on mustard 
plasters and—” 

“How do you remember that particular night?” the Creeper 
questioned sharply. 

“*Cause, when dat lodge fire fust broke out, Bubber he say 
‘Tina !’—jes’ so, kinder weak. ‘Tina, look an’ see whicher way dem 
enjines is goin’. Dat mought be Cap’n Mariey’s house.’ Bubber 
was kinder onrestful an’ outer his head. Jes’ couldn’t pacify 
him widout he knowed it warn’t Cap’n Marley’s.” 

“Dat fire sho did pester me,” Bubber remarked agreeably. 
“Now, den, you all better lemme go.” 

It was manifestly wise to separate husband and wife before 
they framed up a lawyer-proof alibi; so the Creeper dropped 
Tina in his anteroom while he thrust his prisoner within and locked 
the door. 

“Sit down, Bubber!” Both constables stood over the frightened 
negro. “Now come clean about that idol!” 

“Dunno what you're talkin’ *bout, Mr. Creeper.” 

These officers had dealt with thousands of criminal negroes, and 
knew that Bubber was holding back. 

“Turn up the idol; it’ll go easier with you. 
don’t promise nothin’.” 

A confession extorted by threats or induced by promise would 
be ruled out at the trial; so the Creeper limited himself strictly 
within technicalities. 

“Tell me the truth!” 

“T done tol’ de troof.” 

“Stand up. Search him, Tom.” 


But remember, I 


ANKY, black and shovel-lipped, Bubber stood up while 
Tom Junkin opened his blouse, turned out the top 
pockets, side pockets and shirt pocket, felt in his breast and all 
around the waist. No harm so far, but the exploration must not 
dig too deep. Tom’s hands were dropping lower and lower—front 
pockets, hip pockets; now his inquisitive fingers went groping 


_ skill and courage in prying dogs apart. ( Continued on page 
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down Bubber’s legs. And then all of a sudden the negro 
one of his justly celebrated guffaws, and Junkin straightened, 
Rapes eth gen at?” 
“Lord, Lord! I jes’ as well own up. Mr. C , 
*bout dat ring.” : . “Teeper, 1 tal 
“Sure—caught you in that one.” 
The horse-faced Corporal began to look sheepish. “] 
’bleeged to lie; you put me in a hole.” 
“What was the matter?” 
ae de matter. Mr. Creeper, is you married to a ooman?” 
es. é 
“Den you kin onde’stan’ how ’tis yo’ own se’f, wh 
frolickin’ aroun’, an’ jes’ about to git ketched.” 
“How?” 
“Warn’t Tina standin’ right dere, when you ‘quired so sin ¢ 
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bout dat ring?” 

“What did .Tina know about it?” 

“Dat’s jes’ it; an’ I hopes she wont never know— cause 
ooman gimme dat ring.” 

“Shut up! Gone to lying again.” 

“No suh, I aint; dat’s de Gawd’s troof.” 

“What woman?” 

“Now, Mr. Creeper! Now, Mr. Creeper! 
on nary lady; I’m jes’ a nigger, but I hates— 
her when she got dat ring. She never stole it.” 

“Well?” The constable wanted Bubber to go on talking 
presently he’d put his foot in it. ‘“Well?” 

“Yas suh. I seen Neezer Ladson when he give her dat ri 
an’ she lemme wear it ‘cause I had a ’gagement to ’scort 
home.” 

“So that’s why you lied about getting the ring in Little Rock 

“Little Rock, or Bovina, any ol’ place suits me, jes’ so Ti 
never ’spicions de ooman.”’ 

“Look at me, Bubber, look me square in the face. You 
Neezer give that ring to Ivalizzy?” 

“Yas suh, yas suh, right dar in front of de Syrian’s sto’.” Th 
Bubber grinned at falling into the trap. “But Mr. Creeper, 
aint gwine to let on "bout Ivalizzy. Us married men is bow’ 
stan’ together.” 

Domestic pastimes cut no ice with the law, not when ah 
dred-dollar reward hove in sight. 

“Tom, go pick up Neezer, and Joe Billy. 
chance to throw away that idol.” 

The Creeper was t lephoning for Mrs. Westlake as Tom Juli 
started out, and Tina detained him in the anteroom. 

“Mr. Tom, Bubber aint did nothin’. Why’n’t you let him go 

“Huh! I reckon you wouldn’t be so crazy to take yo’ lm 
husband home, if you knew where he got that ring.” A ram 
finding shot that struck the bull’s-eye! 

“Whar did he git it?” 

_“He put one over on you.” Tom Junkin laughed at her. “B 
his own wife swearing that he brought the ring from Little Re 
—when another woman gave it to him!”’ 

“Dat lyin’. nigger! What ooman?” Tina’s eyes blazed. 

Not through malice had the constable told her, but as a bt 
_ policy. By getting accomplices riled, they’d squeal on@ 
other. 

“Good joke, Tina. You are helping him to lie about /valim 
ring. That’s funny.” 

“Ivalizzy! Dat possum-grinnin’ hussy! Dat—” Already Ti 
pe rolling up her sleeves, when Junkin knocked on the il 

oor. 

“Oh, Creeper, unlock the door. 


You wouldn't j 
Sides dat, I sq 


D 








Don’t give ‘em 


















I forgot something.” 






WHISPERED word or two through the crack, # 
Creeper understood. So when Junkin passed out a 
he casually left the inner door ajar, and Tina burst through. 
“You Bubber! I'll learn you to go honeyin’ round dat lvala 
wench! J’li learn you!” 
The infuriated woman leaped upon him, and Bubber took! 
first lesson. Over the top she sprang, and hurled him 
backward among the wreckage of his chair. She hauled him# 
the floor, caught a collar grip and bumped his head against! 
hearth until Bubber wearied of bricks and wallowed to$ 
boards. He reached up, clutched the table’s edge, and 
interfered to save his furniture. Creeper only wanted the 
to warm herself up and talk freely. Bubber was already! 
some talking, disconnectedly. Tina wasn’t. 
In private life Mr. Johnny Warne—known officially 8 
Creeper—amused himself with pet bulls, and was famous 
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the same author—a story of quite a different sort. 
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DOZEN men saw Bill Temple in the rooms 
of the Citizens Club that evening. Fred 
Babcock remarked afterward that when 
mple came into the billiard-room and began rolling 
balls about aimlessly, his hands shook as though with 
; his haunted eyes and. pale features were those of a 
on the verge of a breakdown. 
fred sauntered into the card-room, where he found 
& Potherton, Will Seaver and Doc Johnson playing rummy. 
‘Bil Temple’s looking badly,” he remarked as he swung a 
it over. “Wonder if leaving home again is upsettin’ him.” 
‘It’s his wife,” declared Potherton as he boarded three aces. 
! I had one like her, I’d choke her and then jump in the river. 
e's Bill starting on a ten-thousand-mile journey, and she don’t 
enough about him to see him off at the station.” 
; played in silence for a few moments. 
According to my way of thinking,” observed the Doctor, “there’s 
another man in this town so much of a genuine hero as Bill 


tmple. Nobody knows the load he’s carrying, or how that child 


acts him.” 

‘should think he’d have it sent away to an institution. It’s 

cinch he can afford it.” 

-flis wife wont stand for it. 
girl may grow out of it.” 
ill the girl ever grow out of it?” 

5 Doctor. 

No, returned Johnson slowly. “It’s been the same since 
hight it was born, and time’ll have no effect ” 

‘Maybe the mother’s disappointment has something to do with 


She’s got ‘a hunch that in time 


Babcock asked the question 


“Balderdash!” returned Potherton. “She’s a regular hellion, 
# $0 was her mother before her. I’ve known the family from 
; al We used to live opposite one another down on Cot- 


PSometimes I think,” Babcock remarked, “that Bill Temple 


different man since he came back from that last trip to the 
Tey saw something or went through something that 
Lhang ed him how?” 
le him less resigned to his lot—with the cares of the mill 
business and the doll-faced half-idiot at home along with the 
e that’s a hellion. Before he was called abroad before, he 
at Content to stand it all like a sport and bury himself in 


= 


QU read and remember the story of “The Conversion of 
Carver” in the October number; here then is another story 
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Since he’s returned, the womenfolks tell around that 


his_ business. 
Bill never used 


he and his wife have had some.awful quarrels. 
tc quarrel.” 

“Maybe things aint going right at the factory.” 

“I might think so if I didn’t know through the People’s Bank 
that the factory was never more prosperous. The directors of the 
mill passed a four-per-cent half-yearly dividend and put through 
a vote of approval of his management. For a time that order 
for blankets that went to the Kerensky government worried him. 
That was why he made the trip personally to Vladivostok. But 
the Czechs took them all at a handsome profit. No, something 
worse than business seems to be worrying Bill Temple.” 

“Maybe it was just travel,” suggested Seaver. “Maybe it was 
getting out of this provincial, hidebound Vermont community and 
learning what a blamed big world there is outside America.” 

Babcock finally shrugged his shoulders. 

“It wouldn’t surprise me at all,” he declared, “if Bill Temple 
suddenly kicked over the traces.” 

“No chance,” answered Johnson. “He was born with too large 
a chunk of New England conscience.” 

Outside in the hallway, unnoted by all of them, paused the 
man whom they were discussing. He lifted his hands to his 
throbbing temples. He had winced at the Doctor’s words as 
though an unseen fist had struck him. 

“T can’t lose my nerve now—over a bit of sentiment,” he told 
himself as he backed away softly into another room of the club. 
The room was unlighted. Before one of the west windows was a 
heavy chair. The window looked down on bowered maple trees 
and off over the town of Paris, quiet and beautiful in the soft 
spring moonlight. The man dropped into the chair, and his sil- 
houette merged with that ponderous article of furniture. But 
before he buried his face in his hands to go over for the fiftieth 
time every jot and tittle of his plans, to make sure he had omitted 
nothing, he pulled out his watch. He struck a match to see its 
face. 
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It was twenty minutes after nine! . 

“Another hour to wait—somehow,” he muttered. 

Finally his lips whispered words. 

““Too large a chunk of New England conscience,” he re- 
peated. Then half aloud: “Damn all conscience—it’s a coward- 
maker!” 

The night breeze whispered in the sleeping maples. The stars 
looked down over an earth sinking gradually into slumber; the 
moonlight silvered the landscape. An automobile honked its way 
along Main Street. Occasionally he could hear the ring of the 
cash-register in Child’s ice-cream parlor, directly beneath him. 

The Doctor’s declaration bothered him. Something else also 
bothered him, something he could not give a name. But deep 
in his heart was a bitter sadness. The familiar sights and sounds 
of the Vermont community—the homely little town he knew so 
well from boyhood—never held such an appeal for him. To- 
morrow night it would all be a memory. Next week, next month, 
on through the years, if anything went wrong with his plans, his 
name would be execrated; he would be remembered with shame 
and odium. 

A faintness came over him. He felt suddenly terribly alone 
and full of heartache. Once when a small boy living with his 
long-dead father and mother down on Pine Street he had com- 
mitted some act of disobedience. Down at the end of the street 
in the late evening he had idled, afraid to go home for fear of 
punishment, yet realizing that every moment he remained away only 
made that punishment the greater. He had felt that night as if 
all the world was against him; the load on his boyish shoulders 
was greater than the strength that was in him. He felt the same 
way at the present. moment. He longed now for his mother. 
He wished he could lay his life-weary head in her lap, discover 
that the thing he had determined to do was all a nightmare, that 
he was to be forgiven and comforted. On second thought he 
put his mother and her comfort out of mind. The yearning for 
her was a form of conscience. And in the thing he was doing 
there was no place for conscience. He had gone too far now. 


IS eyes finally rested on the western horizon, where the 

stars came down and ended on the blurred crest of Ban- 
croft’s hill. Over the miles, off there somewhere, were peace, 
relief, happiness. 

He did not want to imagine what the rest of his life was to 
be. It did not stand out very clearly. But there was to be no 
more meeting of pay-rolls and eternal struggling with labor unions. 
There would be no more dictation of endless letters, no more 
harassing bank statements, meeting of loans, difficulties with fussy 
old spatted directors. All his life from boyhood had been a cruel 
struggle. Its cares and vicissitudes had been as the din and 
crash inside some mammoth industry. He was going out now, 
afar into the quiet, where “silence like a benediction came to heal 
the blows of sound.” He was going to rest, rest eternally. 

For the Orient was calling Bill Temple. 

Over five thousand miles of Pacific and four thousand miles of 
America, it was reaching down into a little New England manu- 
facturing town and tempting a life-weary man to step out of one 
existence into another. One who has not been in the Orient cannot 
understand it. But Asia is a jealous mistress, and once you have 
embraced her, the mark of her sensuality is upon you forever. 
She will call you back to her couch, and some day you will 
answer and travel again toefeel the Lethe-like embrace of her pas- 
sion. India, China, Japan—old when the world was young and 
the sun and stars hung out fresh in the sky, miserable, mystic, 
squalid, terrible—once you have been one with her myriad mil- 
lions, the rest of the world is crass and tinseled and superficially 
shallow. 

He had been called into the Orient on war-business. The Sibe- 
rian intervention had occurred during his visit. Boats had been 
taken off the Pacific to transport soldiers; transportation home- 
ward was paralyzed. So up and down in the Orient he had wan- 
dered. “I’m out here. Might as well see it now. Probably wont 
ever have the chance again,” he had told himself bitterly. So no 
pang of conscience hurt him at the expense-bill. Besides, after 
the successful sale of the blankets that had been rotting on the 
Vladivostok wharves since the second Russian revolution, he felt 
that he deserved it. He had started in to see the Orient from 
ane to India. It had taken him seven months. But he had 

lone it. 

Burma, China, the Philippines, Japan—it was Japan that espe- 
cially called Bill Temple at the moment. He remembered the 
coolness of the summer mornings with the breezes from the far- 
off wisp of mountain ranges blowing sweet and refreshing from off 
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the rope-girded rice-fields. He heard again the scuff of wp 
geta on the mountain pathways, the melodious laughter gfm 
docile, affectionate brown women, the sharp ““Hup-hup!” 
kuruma men and the soft crunch of the rubber tires onus 
vehicles. Mystic odors came sharp in his nostrils: Japanessims 
ting, the twinge of joss or disinfectant, the damp wash gpm 
water falling from mountain streams, the mildew of unpie 
thatch-roofed houses. HE 
This was the mad thing that Bill Temple of Paris, Verme “+ 
in his mind and heart to do: The Orient was calling, and hews 
yielding. He was going back to wander up and down iq it al 
his days. And with him was going thirty-five thousand dam 


His marriage had been a farce. Every time he looked! 
the face of his. blighted child he had hated himself. Higw 
was one of those sour, angular, nagging women who refussill 
a divorce because of the grim satisfaction that refusal gay 
He felt no remorse in deserting her. What would becomes 
child he did not stop to think—or care. His life was higay 
to live, and he was determined to live it. New England conse 
indeed! Ra 

Now he drew out his watch and looked at it again in a mae 
flare. It was twenty-five minutes of ten. as 


belonging to the Passumpsic Woolen Company. i | 
3 
4 
7 
a 
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ORTY-FIVE minutes more to wait. And the thm 

brought again the detail of the plan he had workelen 
so patiently, worked out carefully since the afternoon api 
first return from the Orient when the ship had docked t Sa 
Francisco and he had realized with a great sickness what it mem 
to return to the little Vermont city and resume his place they 
with the burdening cares of the business and the child and mg 
ging woman. . 

Washington as before had granted him his passport. It hada 
been difficult to trump up a cause that again necessitated @ in 
for an official of the firm to the Far East. His y, 
booked on the Kinodo Maru that sailed from Seattle ont 
twentieth—that is, his true passage, the passage he intende 
utilize and that was recorded on his passport. That allowed ii 
just five days to get across-country and catch the boat for ¥ 
hama, assuming that all went well that evening. It was Ma 
evening now. Saturday noon he would be drawing away ii 
the dock at Seattle, and the arms of the Pacific would be op nn 
wider and wider. Another Monday, when the Saneko Man 
sailed from San Francisco, on which everyone in the ofmee 
pected he was going to embark, he would be almost a # 
miles over the broad expanse toward eternal freedom. 

It had been clever, that subterfuge. Its cleverness laym@ 
very simplicity. He had Miss Whipple, the head stena Ta 
send to Washington for his passport application. But whet 
papers arrived, he had made them out himself, giving Seat 
his sailing port. Then he had old Peter Longworth arramj 
the San Francisco people for his passage in the Saneko. 1) 
sail without him—that is, the office people would find 1%) 
they carried their investigations that far. It was nonsem 
take into account that they might investigate the boats# 
from Seattle when they had never a suspicion that he Rage 
crossed the country. Then there were the double reser 
across America. Everybody knew he was going to leave om 
eleven-thirty-two that evening and go to Greenfield —2™ 
morning he would transfer to the Boston & Maine for Taya 
Albany. At Albany he would board the flyer for Chicage= 
he wouldn’t. The reservations bought and paid for 
Pacific-liner cabin—would never be occupied. Instead he 1 
cross America from Montreal on the Canadian Pacific. | 

Thought of reservations brought thought of expenses, aa@) 
penses suggested money—the money. He had spent a Weehae 
West when everyone believed him in New York city. 
he had hired a post-office box. For several days he had? 
himself letters and called for them at the box. There 
no suspicion, so far away, on the part of the post-office 
Then had come the trip around the country, a slow, care 
ceeding, as one by one he disposed of all the firm’s Liber 
from all five issues. Each time he had securely wrap 
sealed the resultant currency, and with a mass of inconseqieee 
mail, dispatched it to the Seattle post-office address. 2a 
all be waiting when he got there, the result of weeks of lam : 


ILL TEMPLE’S thoughts came down to more i medi 
and homely matters. Peter Longworth would be wa 
on the books at the office until ten-thirty, for Peter 2 


away on a week’s vacation the next morning. At 
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Old man Hawkins beheld his employer felled to the floor between desk and safe. At the 


instant he entered, a 


burly negro 


stepped out. 


“Put up yo’ hands!” he was ordered. 
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The $30,000 Penny 





He kept close to the rank grass growing near the walls. 
Finally he reached a hole in the adjoining fence. 








morning. ' He visualized the head. 
lines across the front of our local 
paper, the Daily Telegraph: 


MILL-MAN MURDERED! 





Necro Burciar Attacks Witny 
H. TEMPLE AND STEazs Liverty 
BONDS FROM SAFE 


TEMPLE’S BODY MISSING 





Night Watchman Witness to Trage 
Which Wrecks Private Office 
—Mill-Man Is Thrown 
Into River 


“It’s never been conceived be 
fore in the history of crime,” he 
told himself. “They'll find the 
duplicate green muffler and soft 
felt hat far down Green River 
where I planted them to-night and 
conclude my body has been car. 
ried: down to the Connecticut.” 

Never, it seemed to him, had 
there been a plan so unique, or an 
escape so cleverly covered. He 
had sent his wife and child away 
on a fortnight’s visit. During their 
absence, in the privacy of his 
home, with his wife’s sewing-m- 
chine, he had made a ludicrow 
and yet tragic thing. He had 
made a duplicate of himself, stuf- 
ing it with sawdust he had brought 
clandestinely from the sawmill at 
the plant which- made the firm's 
packing-cases. He had clothed 
this grotesque figure with a suit, 
shoes, overcoat, muffler and hat, 
even gloves, which were exact de 
plicates of those articles of cloth 
ing he would be wearing the last 
moment Peter Longworth or old 
man Hawkins saw him. He had 
even remembered the safety-razor 
blade with which to gash his am 
for the blood to sprinkle about the 
carpet and window-sill, and the 
gauze to bind the wound after- 
ward. No murder performed with 
fowl’s blood would do for a crime 
like this. The company managet 
missing, and thirty-five thousand 
dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds 
disappeared, would call for 4 
swarm of professional detectives 








Bill would leave the club, where he had accounted for his pres- 
ence all the evening. Five minutes’ walk would take him to the 
mill a few minutes before Longworth ended. He would call Peter 
into his private office to impress on the man that when the two 
quitted it on this evening it was in perfect order. Besides, that 
last brief conference would give Temple the opportunity to leave 
behind him the cross-country tickets and reservations of the route 
all of his friends and employees were expecting him to travel. 
On that point depended everything. 

This was the plan: He would get Peter to walk with him to 
the station, ostensibly to see him aboard the shuttle train that 
ran from Paris down.to White River Junction, where he would 
change to the Greenfield sleeper. But a short time before the 
shuttle-train started; Temple would miss the tickets and hurry 
back to the mill to ascertain if he had dropped them there, leaving 
Peter at the station. to watch his bag. That would be the last 
Peter Longworth would ever see of -his employer. That would 
be the last anyone would ever see of William Temple—excepting 
old man Hawkins, night watchman at the mill. For something 
was going to happen to the woolen company’s resident manager 
in that interval. 

Deep in the chair, the man smiled grimly to himself at the 
thought of the stupendous sensation coming to Paris with the 


and criminal experts. The blood 
to be found dried on desk, carpet, 
bludgeon and window-sill of his private office to-morrow morming 
must be human blood—his own—and stand such an analysis. 
Yes, the stage was set for the greatest crime the Vermont colt 
munity had ever known. To-morrow night he would be @ 
fugitive—but in the rather complicated capacity of his own mur 
derer and his own victim. 


RECISELY at ten-twenty Bill Temple left the chair by 
the window, deliberately crushing the heartache the scene 
of the little town sleeping under the moonlight had brought forth 
He took a last look around the clubrooms where he had spett 
so many years of pleasant evenings. Babcock and the three card- 
players had finished their game and departed. Joe Valley, % 
colored steward, was the only person in the place to bid him 
good-by, and he did it professionally, mechanically, sleepily. 
Temple went down into Main Street. He crossed over, follow- 
ing McDermott Avenue. to its far end. There he turned s 
in the direction of Green River, which flows past our town 
the east. The mills of the Passumpsic Woolen Company ™ 
before him, sprawling over several acres—one of the age 
which seem to have grown overnight in our town during, % 
a result of, the war. : 


- Only three lights burned about the property. One was # dusty 
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jb over the main gate, through which Temple passed now. The 
cond was in the boiler-room far down to the right, where every 
jour old man Hawkins looked in to see that the steam-gauges 
were simmering properly, and at one-thirty to restoke them with 
gal. The third was in the corner office of the main building on 
he second floor, where Peter toiled over his ledgers. 

Old man Hawkins sat by the gate smoking a quiet pipe in the 
sft spring evening. Temple paused a moment to chat with him. 
They spoke of the manager’s forthcoming trip and the approach 
of train-time. 

“T Jeft my bag up in the office earlier this evening,” explained 
Temple as he drew away. “Besides, there are some things I’ve 

to go over with Longworth.” 

He climbed the wide outside steps to the porch in front of the 
gcond story. The bookkeeper raised a startled face as he en- 


+] 


“Don’t be frightened, Peter,” the employer reassured him. “I 
kit my bag down here at the office. I also wanted to ask you 
shout some of these reservations you secured for me. Aren't 
you about ready to call it a day?” 

The office manager declared he had been in the act of putting 
lis books away as Temple had entered. He finished the job and 
followed the other into the private office. 

This private apartment of Temple’s was cut out of the main 
mom in the northeast corner. It was a large room, with the 
poprietor’s desk in the center, and lighted by two big windows, 
me on the north and one on the east. The one on the north 
joked down into the factory yard and the entrance gate where 
dd Hawkins sat smoking. The one on the east overlooked a moat 
if deep, swift water, the tail of the mill raceway that boiled out 
a thousand feet southward into Green River. It was a sheer 
drop from the sill of this window two stories down into the water; 
the cement foundation of the mill building was also a retaining 
wall of the race. 

’ Two interesting pieces of furniture, with a few conventional 
chairs, completed the manager’s office. One was a beautiful new 
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safe remarkable for its size and heavy combination. The other 
was a Clothes-press that was built into the western wall between 
the doorway and the edge of the north window. It was a heavy 
cabinet closet, quite in harmony with the rest of the office wood- 
work, except that careful scrutiny might lead the stranger to 
wonder why it was equipped with a door so substantial. It had 
been installed in Temple’s office a fortnight after his return from 
the Far East, months before. 

Temple went to his desk, produced his keys and unlocked a 
drawer. He took out some packets of papers. The manager 
stored them away in his pocket and relocked the drawer. Then 
he drew out his envelope of through-tickets to Frisco via Denver. 

“Bring in a map, Peter. Let’s look up some of these stopping- 
places. I wonder if I could squeeze in a half-hour’s conference 
with Huntington somewhere in Kansas or Colorado.” 

The bookkeeper brought a small wall-map and together they 
pored over it and consulted time-tables. 

“Send Huntington a wire in the morning telling him to meet 
me in Trinidad; don’t fail! I'll be there Thursday morning from 
six to seven-thirty.” 

When his watch-hands pointed to a quarter of eleven, Temple 
arose and snapped out his light. His voice was mellow as, he 
said: 

“Tt’ll be a long time before I sit at this desk again, Peter. Take 
good care of the business in my absence.” 

“T will, sir,” answered the faithful employee. 

Temple allowed Longworth to precede him to the door. He 
made sure the bookkeeper’s face was turned the other way. Then 
he deliberately took the envelope of long steamer-tickets from 
his pocket and left it behind on his desk blotter. 

In the outer office he picked up his suit-case. It was the same 
suit-case he had used on his previous trip and was covered with 
pasters and labels of hotels in Oriental seaports., If it was opened 
later, no one would suspect but that he fully intended to take this 
baggage with him. It had been a difficult matter, packing this 
baggage. Everything had to be provided (Continued on page 176) 














One little copper cent had done all this! He 
sank down onto a divan, a strange, pitiful figure. 














Tue ways of a maid with a man 
are as the sands of the seashore. 
Here is a sample. 


T he 


ONE BEFORE 
the 


LAST 


By 
FANNIE HEASLIP LEA 


WO days after her arrival in Honolulu, Nina Pat- 
terson wrote her mother: 
“Dearest Duck: 

“T came. I have been seen and I am conquered. If you ever 
feel tempted to visit a man’s people (I believe that’s the classic 
phrase) before marrying him, take yourself firmly by the scruff 
of the neck and stay at home. Robert is a lamb, and leads very 
nicely to the slaughter, besides; but the mother of Robert is 
Mrs. Grundy reincarnate; the father of Robert is the Tired Busi- 
ness Man himself; the sisters of Robert are so much animated 
mutton; and the combination is almost more than I can bear. 

“T can see that they disapprove of my clothes and suspect me 
of putting henna on my hair. Marion, the younger of the girls, 
has asked me already if I ever swim—she mistrusts my complexion, 
I suppose. 

“Jean, the elder, is married to a sugar-broker with two cars 
and only half a chin. I might dislike him, if I weren’t so sorry 
for him. He is what is called house-broke—oh, very thoroughly! 

“There is a dinner-party for me to-night—ten people, I believe. 
One of the men is supposed to be ‘interested’ in Marion. So much 
I gathered from an unwonted flow of soul on the part of the 
family at the breakfast-table. 

“T think I'll wear the white georgette Aunt Mary gave me, and 
your pearls—they fortify my spirit, being the only real thing 
about me. Besides, if I look rather infantile, as under those con- 
ditions I probably shall, Marion will be distinctly displeased, and 
already I like to fret her. Aren’t I a cat? 

“Oh, my darling, they’re all tallow, from the heels up—impos- 
sibly good and impossibly rich and impossibly satisfied! How 
Robert ever filtered through such a soil—however, Robert has his 
own moments of reverting to type. 

“I miss you very much. This is an odd, musical-comedy sort 
of a place—where every prospect pleases and only man is care- 
ful. Children and grandchildren and great-grandchildren of mis- 
sionaries, set up against a background of scatlet trees, purple 
mountains and naked, glimmering beaches. The whole thing needs 
a Follies chorus and a tenor making love. 

“The weather is atrocious, of course—I knew it would be. 
Breathlessly hot and still! I wish I were back in Virginia. 

“Robert sends you his love, very properly. I can see that he 
is a little disappointed because his family find me wanting—oh, 
nothing outspoken, of course! But his mother has undoubtedly 


been pointing out to him that I am not so simple as I look; 
and—poor dear!—he probably always had a secret conviction that 
if I so much as looked that way, I really was. 
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“ ‘Who cares?’ said Jenny Pearl,” 

“T’m as simple as Life will have me, 
And I’d like to be simpler yet—but 
if I were, Robert would never have 
. asked me to marry him. 

“I think I shall take Marion's 
young man away from her to-night— 
don’t be alarmed! I only do it to 
annoy, because I know it teases.” 

At the end she drew, with fine at- 

tention to detail in the matter of whisker and claw, a cat ram 
pant, below which she lettered delicately: 

“The Ladies, God Bless ’Em!” 

Having finished and folded and sealed this epistle, she hy 
down upon her bed and slept like a child through two long, stifling 
hours of the September afternoon. 

Nina Patterson, at twenty-seven, had the eyes of a seraph, 
the mouth of Comtesse Coquette, and a delicate wrinkle between 
her eyebrows. She had had her first sweetheart at fifteen; and 
her latest, Robert Dunn, she now proposed to marry. Intervening 
had been episodes a-plenty, some of the proverbs-in-porcelain 
variety, some that went deeper—one, at least, that left a scar. 





Scars, however, were common occurrences at Beechwood, the 
stately, unkempt old home of Nina’s birth and earlier meander 
ings. Poverty, there, was the scar that went deepest of all—not 
open, shameless, honest want, but the poverty that smiles across 
a thinning larder, pins a rose above a tatter and grimly closes its 
hand upon an empty purse. That, Nina had known from baby- 
hood, and she loathed it with the whole-hearted distaste which 
only youth can feel for the inescapable drag of circumstance 
environment. 

She had not been born to riches, but her forefathers had beea 
born to nothing else; extravagance bubbled in her blood. Natt 
rally, denied expenditure, she had grown a little bitter. Only the 
Aunt Mary of the white georgette gown, a sister of her father’s 





who had unaccountably married well and lived in the goldes 
North,estood between Nina and the barren futility of life m@ 
small inland town, where one day was like another day and m 
year differed from the one that went before it or the one thal 
came after. 

It was with this Aunt Mary, in New York, that she had mé 
Robert Dunn, in the midst of a glowing and unforgettable wm 
ter. In April, the United States had entered the war, and Robert 
shortly thereafter had gone back to Honolulu. He said his 
father needed him. Like most men from Honolulu, he was 
posed to be the owner of fabulous sugar-plantations and wore a 
aura of great wealth. It was easy to believe so pleasing a tale 

Nina, moreover, liked Robert sincerely, for his’ big schoolboy 
laugh, for the simplicity of his viewpoint, and last but not at 
least, for his open and unembarrassed adoration of herself. Wi 
on the night before he left New York, he asked her to marry 
she said yes, with a little thrill of exultation tingeing her emotion; 
and she cried a very little—as much from relief as from any % 
fceling—against his shoulder. He had sent her from San F 
a ring of clotted moonshine, diamonds in platinum; 
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Mary and the rest of the Patterson connection had been frankly 





The visit to Honolulu about six months later was of course 

in of Aunt Mary’s maneuvering. It had not been, in the first 

of our entry into the war, difficult to obtain passage, and 
Robert’s people had been insistent. 

“We want so much to know the dear girl to whom our boy has 
given his heart,” Robert’s mother had written. 

Nina knew now, after only two days in the big, high-ceilinged 
house full of old-fashioned koa furniture shining against dark walls 
wd darker woodwork, that it was just the. sort of thing which 
Robert’s mother would write—the sort of thing which one might 
inevitably expect of her, and of Marion and of Jean and—yes, of 
Robert himself. 

Nina got out the white georgette frock and her mother’s 
single string of pearls, with a little grimace twitching her lovely 
mouth and with the glimmer of tears in her eyes. 

While she was dressing, a Japanese maid brought her a box of 
orchids, violet-hearted and cool as twilight, great, fragile, volup- 
tuous things with just a suggestion of fragrance. 

Robert’s card in the bottom of the box said unoriginally, “With 
much love’—and Nina kissed the bit of pasteboard very dutifully 
because she had so sudden and unseemly a desire to smile instead. 

“Why not?” she said to herself. ‘“He’s got a whole hothouse 
full of em in the back yard. Why not send me or- 
thids? If it had been blue roses, now—” She knew 
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tablecloth but Nina perversely would not let herself become aware 
of them. 

She cast a languid little glance around the long flower-laden 
table—roses again, great sprawling sprays of them. The silver 
was heavy and without grace, the china determinedly gold-banded, 
the lights too many and badly shaded. Jean was in blue, silver- 
laced and lineless. There was a man on her right who looked 
as if he might have been interesting fifteen years ago, a man on 
her left who looked as if he could never have been interesting 
under any set of circumstances whatsoever. Farther down the 
table there were one or two girls of an indeterminate age and at- 
tractiveness, one or two men of like variety, civilians except for 
an elderly colonel, with a certain amount of gold-braid, and a 
callow second lieutenant with conspicuously less. The chair on 
Marion’s right stood empty. 

“Marion’s young man didn’t come, after all?” Nina inquired 
gently. 

Robert chuckled. 

“Better not let Mother hear you!” 

“Why? Doesn’t she approve?” 

“Oh, yes—but he isn’t exactly Marion’s young man yet, you 
know. She knows him pretty well; that’s all.” 

“He sounds promising,” said Nina gravely. 

She met Robert’s fingers deliberately for the wing-brush of a 








ve Meh her Kipling, did Nina. 


There were roses in the hallway when she went 
down--not blue ones, however—and more roses in 
the drawing-room, great vases of them stiffly and 
somewhat ostentatiously arranged. But a faintly 
purple tinge shadowed their ardors; like all roses 
” gown in the tropics, they breathed an evanescent 
fragrance of decay, There was no pulse in them, no 


“They look like amorous cabbages,”’ thought Nina 
wickedly. She went forward, smiling a little, to 
where Marion was standing in the effusive radiance 
ofa tall rose-shaded lamp, reading a note. 

“Tm sorry to be late—or am I late? 
others down yet?” 

Marion, a pale, large-featured girl, in a somewhat 
tbvious pink gown, hurriedly thrust the missive she 
* within her sash, and turned a_ perfunctory 
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“Oh, you’re in plenty of time—it isn’t seven yet. 
Mother’s looking after the table. We always do 
the flowers ourselves—don’t you think it’s best?” 

Nina, regarding the tasteless masses of herbiage 
thout the room, murmured gravely that she had no 

it was. 
|, Captain Browne will be late,” Marion continued 
> which @ Mportantly. “At least, he says he may be late; I’ve 
Mst had a line from him. He is out on the target- 
Tange, you see—”’ 
was a sudden sound of footsteps in the hall- 
my, and Mrs. Dunn came into the room with a 
Mstle of silk petticoats. She bore with her a holi- 
ce of violet sec, and Marion’s same per- 
Sweetness widened and amplified into a sort 
of benignant overseeing of the universe. 
_ “Who is going to be late?” she asked archly. “And 
What makes you think so?” 
ion repeated, with a touch of self-conscious- 
Mss, what she had just been telling Nina. 

“We'll wait a little for him,” her mother assured 
tt, “—if he isn’t too dreadfully late, which I’ve no 
idea he will be.” 














Nina, in the shadow of one of the dreadful clumps 


























Wi toses, made a small outrageous face. She was 
tale. very hungry, and a feeling was growing within her 
-hoolboy ‘ean Was going to be frightfully bored. She met 







3 a chilly little disinterest peculiarly her own in less en- 
ng Moments. 





of the party which presently began to ar- 






mal he could command with her. 
Sorry,” said Nina pleasantly. 
Mather nice to-night.” 

bu always look sweet—” His apologetic fingers were 
aers under the shielding armor of Mrs. Dunn’s best damask 





“T thought myself I was 






| You look tired, dearest,” Robert whispered later in the first — 





“Take me back to the party, Nicky. We'll 
know better next time—only there wont be any!” 


second, saw an answering flush creep up under his smooth-shaven 
skin, and knew a sudden sharp distaste for herself. 
“Angel!” said Robert in an ardent undertone, and Nina’s self- 
reproach vanished in an uncontrollable smile. , 
“Robert! How mid-Victorian!” 
“Nobody heard me,” muttered Robert rebelliously. 
“T should hope not.” 
“T never get a word alone with you—it seems to me—” 
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“You shouldn’t have had so much family,” Nina murmured 
demurely. “And besides, if you ever did have a word alone with 
me—lI hope, Robert: that’s not the one you’d use. It’s a word I 
particularly like—in novels and plays; but I don’t know that I 
could quite go it as applied to myself.” 

“All right—I’ll never use it again—darling!” 

“Better,” said Nina sweetly, “but a trifle obvious still. Truly, 
dear boy, you'll have to do—” She broke off abruptly, hands 
clenched tight in her lap, a wave of color sweeping into her face. 
“Who is that sitting down beside Marion? The man in uniform.” 

“That’s Marion’s young man, as you call him.” Robert caught 
the newcomer’s eye across the table and nodded. “’Lo, Browne! 
How are you?” He added, for Nina’s ears alone, and in a rather 
sulky undertone: “Captain in the Marine Corps—can’t see what 
the kid sees in him, myself; he’s a conceited brute. Don’t you 
think he looks it?” 

“What’s his first name?” Nina’s seraph eyes were on her plate, 
her white fingers shakingly busy with a fold of her napkin. 

“Nicholas, I think—they call him Nicky. Why?” Robert in- 
quired, not without a pardonable curiosity. “Ever see him before?” 

“The last time I saw him was a long time ago,” said Nina com- 
posedly. The pride of her extravagant ancestors, who had un- 
dcubtedly had more than their share of experience as to how the 
piper should be paid, rose up in her strongly. She turned a sigh 





“See here,” said Robert. 


“I'm awfully sorry, but I've got this dance, 
Nina—"” “I'll take care of her,” said Captain Browne promptly. 
into a vague little smile, and the smile into a laugh that was a 
triumph of unconsciousness. 

“He’d hardly remember me. I was surprised to see him in 
uniform—that’s all. When I knew him, he was a lawyer.” 


“You think anybody’s likely to forget you, do you?”—with 


loverlike jeering. “You'll have to get together after dinner and 
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find out. You—he never was in love with you, was he?” R be 
demanded, suddenly alive to Captain Browne’s possibilities a 
Nina’s flame of color had faded. It presented once again the 
delicately shaded aspect which she commonly wore. 
“My dear boy,” she said coolly, “how do I know who Was j 
love with me and who wasn’t? Men are so secretive.” ny Ce 
But to herself she added breathlessly, and in a queer sort of 
stillness of heart: ““My dear girl—you barely got away with thai!” Bi 
Captain Browne looked at her once across the table—and di 
not look away again for some moments. His good-looking, oddly ge 
impassive face did not change color, but his eyes grew a little 


darker. They were rather unusual eyes, gray and cool, with the s 
continual flicker of an amused smile in them. he 
“Who,” he said quietly, “‘is the girl next to Bob, to-night?” th 
“Oh,” said Marion eagerly, “that’s Nina Patterson, the girl hill . 
engaged to. She came out on the Tenyo a day or-so ago. She . 
rather pretty, don’t you think?” Then she added, leaning nese r 
him, so that a little wave of violet sec mingled with her con. » 
dences—Marion and her mother were apt to share the same deh. 
cacies of the toilet: “This party is really for her. I told you that he 
Have you forgotten? You do forget awfully easily, don’t you.” oA 
“Not so easily as I thought, by a good deal,” said Captain . 
Browne grimly, with his eyes upon Nina’s bent bronze hed 


“It’s a stuffy sort of night, isn’t it?” 

Marion admitted a trifle heavily B 
that it was. Any sort of mentl$ 
leap left her gasping. 

“You'll have to meet her after 
dinner,” she added, beaming 
him from under rather haw .% 
brows. “She’s a sweet little thing 
We're all quite fond of her a 
ready.” 

Captain Browne said that le 
would be delighted, but as a mat 
ter of fact the party had pow, 
ceeded as far as the country chi, bin 
and a reasonably hilarious dane, 
before Robert, bearing down ua 
him casually, with Nina at is ( 
side, accomplished the meeting of 

“T hear you two have meth® 
fore,” said Robert curiously. 

“I told you Captain Brom 
would hardly remember me,” sil 





Nina, playing with the orchidsi + 
her waist. fons 

“T notice you don’t look atm in 
when you say that,” 0 iT 
Captain Browne. “New Yet igh 
wasn’t #? Or Virginia?” ioe 


“New York and Virginia,” sill tie: 
Nina. Even her coolness ™8 c 
hardly proof against the deliberlt a 
challenge of his smile. 

“Thought you were from th "hy 
Orient, Browne,” Robert suggested C. 





disinterestedly. 

“So I was—but I've bt a 
around a bit. I was always y 
fond of Virginia,” he added. Ni 

“Really?” drawled Nina, is vith 
guidly. ay 

“See here,” said Robert. Ts fisti 
awfully sorry, but I’ve got wy 
dance, Nina—” » it Th 

“T'll take care of her, sil 


Captain Browne promptly. 
“I’m a little tired,” Nim 





jected aloofly. “I don't think! 
care to dance, really— oh Ni 
“T was just going to ask yon 7 





with me, 





sit it out ; , 
Browne explained. “I've got 
bad ankle, myself.” 

So Robert went off to his dance in a certain degree of bad tet 
per, and Nina and Captain Browne presently faced ea ® 
across a dark little gulf that four years and any amount 08 
intentions had not been able to fill. 

“Well!” said he. 

Nina said nothing at all. 
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very long, however,—lifted her eyebrows and looked away 


ws bad as all that?” he inquired maddeningly. 
She shrugged a white shoulder beneath a cobweb of a scarf. 
Now, more than ever, her mouth was the mouth of Comtesse 
tte, smiling and soft and for the moment quite disdainful. 


“Come along with me,” said Captain 
Browne, and he took her gently but defi- 
nitely by the arm and led her down the 
great stone steps into star-scattered outer 
darkness. There were other people on the 
deps and along the driveway. He led 
her past them inconspicuously but none 
the less deliberately. 

“Where are you going?” asked Nina 
coldly. The touch of his hand on her 
am shook her with things she thought she 
jad quite safely forgotten. 

“Where do we always go at a dance?” 
he retorted aggrievedly. “I’ve got a coat 
in the machine—and you can tie your 
garf over your hair.” 

» “You must be absolutely mad,” she told 


“It’s a wonderful feeling,” said Captain 
Browne, “and one I haven't had in a good 
four years—have you? Why fight it?” 

His car was a long, low runabout, the 

coat his own, with a familiar flat box of 
Cigarettes in the pocket. 
**“Takes you back, doesn’t it?” he de- 
manded lightly. “Warm enough? Tie 
your veil a bit tighter—I’m going to take 
you where you'll need it. Say good-by 
to the nice party—for a couple of hours, 
at least.” 

“I suppose you know,” Nina reminded 
him composedly, “that that dinner was 
given for me—and that you’re doing a 


‘Perfectly unpardonable thing—” 


Captain Browne swung his machine out 
of the garage and into the driveway. 


“Which I couldn’t have done without . 


you,” he reminded her coolly. “So there 
Youare! Don’t let’s row about it, there’s 
i good girl! I’m sorry we had to hurt 
Robert’s feelings—but you can’t make an 
ang without breaking eggs. Can you, 





ere are we going? Wait and see! 
you didn’t really want to go? 


bs How's the ankle?” she countered gently. 
Browne took a hand from the wheel to lay it close and 
warm and strong over Nina’s little chilly one. Her fingers quiv- 


ted under his a moment and were still. 








“Marion?” 


’ 
) unas tone was low and very sweet. 





*They slid“past the clubhouse with its strings of blossoming 
lights, its laughter, its music, its dancers, and into a world of 
scented darkness where crickets chirped in the wet grass and white- 
/Wsomed clouds stooped low over dreaming mountains. 

| “Where are you going?” asked Nina icily. 

Did I ever take you 


“Cold?” he asked her kindly. “Or just excited?” 
“~ snatched her hand away and turned a small face, white 


., You're just as unbearable as you ever were,” she said very 

uinctly. “Marion has my deepest sympathy.” 
Captain Browne inquired pelitely. 

had turned into an upward-winding road where low-spread- 

hau trees made abysses of shade on either side, where the 
isper of running water haunted the soft night air and where the 
gn of unseen flowers was heavy in the darkness. 

‘Oure going to marry her—aren’t you?” 


Tbe day you marry Robert,” Captain Browne agreed. 
ia gad brother-in-law, eh?” He laughed shortly. 

ip act that they rode for a time in silence, tense and inimical. 
; Nina, the feel of his shoulder against her own, the set of his 
once she turned her head, the look of his eyes, narrowed 
wind, the grip of that sensitive, lean brown hand upon 
we Wheel—all were so many arrows in the mark of her com- 


moe was thinking, she had no way of knowing. He did 
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not offer to touch her hand again, and he did not speak until 
they had rounded the last curve in the road and come out upon the 
wind-swept silence of the Pali. 

Then he said briefly: 

“Look!” 

Nina looked. Before them the ground dropped sheer away 
almost at her feet 
—three thousand 
feet or more, so 
that the other 
side of the Island 
and an incalculable 
reach of darkling, 
quiet, opalescent 
sea stretched flat 
and far and won- 
derful. It was like 
standing alone on 
the rim of the 
whole world and 
looking over into 
a region of drift- 
ing ghosts. No — 
sound came _ to 
them as they stood 
there but the un- 
appeasable moan- 
ing of the wind. 
There were no 
lights but small 
far faint ones in 
that valley of 
shades below. 

“Come here,” 
said Captain 
Browne gently. 
He _helped Nina 
out of the car and 
drew her over to 
the edge of the 
precipice, where a 
wide-topped stone 
wall showed pale- 
ly gray in the all- 
encompassing 


“Why not?” she said to herself. ‘Why not send darkness. The 


. r ig wind tugged at 
me orchids? If it had been blue roses, now her shirts aan 


streamed across 
her face like coolly flowing water. She leaned in spite of herself 
into the curve of his arm until her hands were on the stonework 
and she could breathe again. 

“Now,” said Captain Browne abruptly, “what’s all this about 
your marrying Dunn?” : 

Nina began to laugh helplessly. 

“That’s so exactly like you,” she murmured. “You come stroll- 
ing along after four years—in which we’ve been a good deal less 
than nothing to each other, my dear Nicky, you must admit— 
and want to know, most condescendingly, what’s all this about my 
marrying another man! A very appropriate man, too,” she added 
with a touch of self-approval. 

“If by appropriate you mean financially eligible—” 

“What else should I mean?” ° 

“Gad, you’ve gotten hard!” he told her bitterly. 

She threw him an unsmiling glance. 

“You don’t pretend to love Dunn, do you?” 

“Why not?” She added with a delicate edge of malice: “I’m 
told you are unmistakably in love with Marion.” 

“We're a nice pair of pikers, you and I,” said Captain Browne 
briefly. 

“Speak for yourself, John!” said Nina, but-she set her teeth in 
the darkness and clenched her little hands. “I don’t pretend to 
love anybody. Why should I? I’m not by nature an emotional 
person. I like Robert,—most awfully,—and I’m just the sort of 
wife he needs. But as for love—”’ She shrugged prettily. “I 
don’t know anything about it, and I don’t want to; it isn’t my 
métier—” 

“Tsn’t it?” inquired Captain Browne politely. 

All at once, and without warning of any sort, he put both arms 
around her and caught her up close to him. She could feel his 
heart beating heavily—it filled her with a delicious sort of panic. 
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His voice at her ear was unsteady. Its every inflection was like 
old and unforgotten music—the slight huskiness, the little break 
between syllables—how exquisitely it all came back! She fought 
off a weak desire just to be still and listen—just to be still with 
his arms tightening about her, his cheek brushing her hair, the 
magic of that hotly stumbling voice in her ears—old magic, old, 
old familiar sorcery..... She could have wept for happiness, 
only to be hearing it again. 

“Then you've forgotten,” he said, “what you used to know about 
loving—what I taught you—you knew it pretty well, once—back 
in Virginia.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have forgotten it?” 

“Women do forget, I suppose,” he said grimly. 

“Tt’s easier than torturing yourself to death,” said Nina. 

“We were to have been married in a month—wasn’t it? Then 
your infernal jealousy broke it all up. Nina, you’re not jealous 
of Dunn—are you?” 

“Not in the least—” At last she made a fierce little movement 
of withdrawal, but his arms were steel around her. 

“I’m damned if you’re going to marry him,” said Captain 
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ETTIN’ old's not hard, I say, 
If it’s done the proper way. 

When you're findin’ out how much 
Joy is in the common touch, 

earnin’ from experience 
An’ the book o’ common sense 
That a man, whoe’er he be, 
Richly dressed or poor to see, 
Really’s tryin’ hard to do 
Just about the same as you; 
When you've found the worth o’ gold, 
‘Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 









When you've come along the years, 

With their smiles an’ bitter tears, 

An’ have seen through clearer eyes 

Many things you used to prize 

Lose their value, an’ you know 

Much you didn’t long ago; 

When you've learned that creed an’ 
birth 

Are not real stamps of worth, 

An’ you've scraped through the veneer 

Of the sham an’ pomp down here 

To the truth you want to hold, 

Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 


When you've come at last to find 
Joy is born of bein’ kind; 

When you've learned to disbelieve 
Tales which make another grieve 
An’ to them you shut your ear; 
When you are not quick to sneer 
An’ have turned from selfish strife 
To the gentler ways o’ life, 

In your wisdom findin’ out 

Things you never dreamed about 
In your youthful days an’ bold, 
Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 
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Browne. He stooped his dark head, but Nina’s face was hide 
against his shoulder. There was a little struggle, a husky Whisper 
the ghost of a sob—and then he kissed her. , 

Four years of remembering went into that kiss. No wonder the 
soft white eyelids fluttered down. 

She tore herself free at last, but he followed her, caught her 
two hands in his and laid his face against the silken-soft palns 
of them. 

“Nina—you’re mine, and you know it—” 

“You should have thought of that four years ago.” 

“T was a pitiful fool four years ago—” 

“So was I,” said Nina. But even she broke down over thy 
“You're four years too late, Nick—that’s all; I’m older nog] 
know what I want. And I’m going to have it. I’m tired of being 
on the edge of things. I’m tired of keeping up appearances » 
nothing a year. I’m tired of everything and everything else, [fy 
going to try being quiet and stupid and comfortable—” 

“And you'll give up love for that?” 

His scorn stung her like the lash of a whip. 

“Love wasn’t so good to me,” said (Continued om page gp) 

























Gettin’ old’s not hard, I say, 

If it's done the proper way. 

Youth is mad with haste an’ blind 

To the peace which old men find; 

But when you have traveled far, 

Come to know men as they are; 

When you've learned through hurts 
and aches 

All the errors hot youth makes, 

An’ have found the lasting worth 

Of the simpler joys of earth; 

When life’s purposes unfold, 

Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 
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ATHARINE GREENMAN, president and chief 
stockholder of the Greenman Wholesale Hat- 
house, had never been a handsome woman— 
iwhen, at the age of seventeen, she sat stolidly among 
Mmigrants just arrived from Mitteleuropa at the Union 
all her baggage consisting of one grimy, knotted hand- 
B-bundle; nor when, middle-aged and more familiar with 

fs industrial opportunities than are most Americans, 
fed old Henry Greenman, of whose workrooms she had 

twelve-years efficient forewoman. 

Powerful old Roman nose had a hook like the great 

e's itself. Her longish, dominant upper lip bore a 
Mistache. Her eyes were shrewdly grim. But when at 
Of sixty-odd (her exact age she never told, and no one 
@tlie temerity or the interest to ask her) she lay in her 
sthe-handsomest receptacle of the sort that any Chicago 
mer could produce,—her quiet, heavy-profiled, death-whit- 
uintenance had its own measure of beauty. 

Owerful old Roman nose was not unhandsome; the dark- 
med upper lip lay in a not unshapely serenity; the wrinkled 
Ta Closed heavily over the shrewd, grim, eagle eyes; but 
femed to have closed under no compulsion, but serenely, 

Be looked their fill on a busy world. The whole calm coun- 
fave the distinct impression that in life it had looked at 
with courage, that whatever Catharine Greenman’s 

s, lack of resolution was not one—nay more: that undoubtedly 
me moment she was facing her Maker with the straight atten- 
of one who, whatever else she had done, had assuredly caught 


ind held life by its horns, and not slunk and showed heels and run 


from it. 


| Oswald Greenman, however, coming abruptly into the room, did 
™ seem to read this in the calm face. 


He looked down at his 
het Oddly—an observer might have got the impression that 
Was not so much grieved at her lying there dead, as amazed and 

aounded—too dumfounded to think clearly. 
young man’s nose was not a Roman one. It was not a small 
» Ror anemic; but by no stretch of allusion could it be dubbed 
mal And for all his twenty-five years, the growth of hair on 
g pinkish upper lip was hardly thicker and not by 
so dark as the growth on his mother’s longish, domi- 
it lip. And his eyes were not shrewd; just now, indeed, they 
weak, their gray color made uncertain by a faint 

Mm of moisture. 
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He looked at the flowers in the room with something of the 
uncertain, dumfounded expression that he had given their recipient. 
They lay in heaps and piles, those flowers; even the corners of 
the large dark-furnished room were crowded by sprays, bunches, 
wreaths, broken wheels, gates ajar, baskets, pillows, anchors; 
roses, lilies, carnations mostly—those expensive-petaled accompani- 
ments to obsequies, with their accompanying purple-satin-ribboned, 
heavy white modern cards. 

Oswald Greenman read a few of the cards: The United Com- 
mercial Club of Illinois, the National League of Commerce, the’ 
Chicago Commercial Association, the Wholesalers’ National Asso- 
ciation, the Wholesalers’ State Association, the Retailers’ Alliance, 
the Muslin Flower Syndicate, the Milliners’ Union, the Elevator- 
men’s Union, the Janitors’ Union, some banks, some trust com- 
panies, some city officials, the Greenman employees, some manu- 
facturers, the Jobbers’ Corporation—he finally abandoned the task 
of reading the engraved names. But he looked at the Miss Annemay 
Doppy hanging, purple-ribboned, from a long calla spray, with 
what seemed remarkably like the expression a small~boy might 
wear finding one familiar face at a big, strange, formal party 

A large modern industrial establishment may stop momentarily 
when its chief owner dies—but only momentarily. Modern in- 
dustrial establishments have obligations as well as ownerships. -A 
pay-roll, as well as a hearse, has its own somber insistency. 
Catharine Greenman had quit her earthly obligations, but her 
employees hadn’t; they still had rent, grocery-bills, gas and street- 
car fare to pay, shoes, underwear and cough-drops to buy. 

However, it is greatly to be doubted if the claims of his late 
mother’s employees drew young Oswald Greenman down to that 
mother’s sixteen-story establishment the next morning after her 
long, impressive, many-automobiled funeral. He had debated 
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His voice at her ear was unsteady. Its every inflection was like 
old and unforgotten music—the slight huskiness, the little break 
between syllables—how exquisitely it all came back! She fought 
off a weak desire just to be still and listen—just to be still with 
his arms tightening about her, his cheek brushing her hair, the 
magic of that hotly stumbling voice in her ears—old magic, old, 
old familiar sorcery She could have wept for happiness, 
only to be hearing it again. 

“Then you've forgotten,” he said, “what you used to know about 
loving—what I taught you—you knew it pretty well, once—back 
in Virginia.” 

“Why shouldn’t I have forgotten it?” 

“Women do forget, I suppose,” he said grimly. 

“Tt’s easier than torturing yourself to death,” said Nina. 

“We were to have been married in a month—wasn’t it? Then 
your infernal jealousy broke it all up. Nina, you’re not jealous 
of Dunn—are you?” 

“Not in the least—’ At last she made a fierce little movement 
of withdrawal, but his arms were steel around her. 

“I’m damned if you’re going to marry him,” said Captain 
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Browne. He stooped his dark head, but Nina’s face was }j 
against his shoulder. There was a little struggle, a husky Whisper 
the ghost of a sob—and then he kissed her. 1 

Four years of remembering went into that kiss. No wonder the 
soft white eyelids fluttered down. 

She tore herself free at last, but he followed her, caught hy 
two hands in his and laid his face against the silken-soft palms 
of them. 

“Nina—you’re mine, and you know it—” 

“You should have thought of that four years ago.” 

“T was a pitiful fool four years ago—” 

“So was I,” said Nina. But even she broke down over thy 
“You’re four years too late, Nick—that’s all; I’m older noy | 
know what I want. And I’m going to have it. I’m tired of beig 
on the edge of things. I’m tired of keeping up appearances q 
nothing a year. I’m tired of everything and everything else, [y 
going to try being quiet and stupid and comfortable—” 

“And you'll give up love for that?” 

His scorn stung her like the lash of a whip. 

“Love wasn’t so good to me,” said (Continued on page w) 
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ETTIN’ old's not hard, I say, 
If it’s done the proper way. 

When you're findin’ out how much 
Joy is in the common touch, 
Learnin’ from experience 
An’ the book o’ common sense 
That a man, whoe’er he be, 
Richly dressed or poor to see, 
Really’s tryin’ hard to do 
Just about the same as you; 
When you've found the worth o’ gold, 
Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 


When you've come along the years, 
With their smiles an’ bitter tears, 
An’ have seen through clearer eyes 
Many things you to prize 

Lose their value, an’ you know 
Much you didn’t long ago; 

bats « aeons learned that creed an’ 


Are not real stamps of worth, 

An’ you've scraped through the veneer 
Of the sham an’ pomp down here 

To the truth you want to hold, 

Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 


When you've come at last to find 
Joy is born of bein’ kind; 

When you've learned to disbelieve 
Tales which make another grieve 
An’ to them you shut your ear; 
When you are not quick to sneer 
An’ have tumed from selfish strife 
To the gentler ways o’ life, 

In your wisdom findin’ out 

Things you never dreamed about 
In your youthful days an’ bold, 
Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 
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Gettin’ old’s not hard, I say, 

If it’s done the proper way. 

Youth is mad with haste an’ blind 

To the peace which old men find; 

But when you have traveled far, 

Come to know men as they are; 

When you've learned through hurts 
and aches 

All the errors hot youth makes, 

An’ have found the lasting worth 

Of the simpler joys of earth; 

When life’s purposes unfold, 

Then you're glad you're gettin’ old. 
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; stockholder of the Greenman Wholesale Hat- 
A, house, had never been a handsome woman— 
it when, at the age of seventeen, she sat stolidly among 
immigrants just arrived from Mitteleuropa at the Union 
im, all her baggage consisting of one grimy, knotted hand- 
bundle; nor when, middle-aged and more familiar with 
a's industrial opportunities than are most Americans, 
fried old Henry Greenman, of whose workrooms she had 
ptwelve-years efficient forewoman. 
jowerful old Roman nose had a hook like the great 
magie’s itself. Her longish, dominant upper lip bore a 
Mustache. Her eyes were shrewdly grim. But when at 
© Of sixty-odd (her exact age she never told, and no one 
the temerity or the interest to ask her) she lay in her 
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In| ed their fill on a busy world. The whole calm coun- 
ee gave the distinct impression that in life it had looked at 
with courage, that whatever Catharine Greenman’s 
s, lack of resolution was not one—nay more: that undoubtedly 
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of one who, whatever else she had done, had assuredly caught 
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He looked at the flowers in the room with something of the 
uncertain, dumfounded expression that he had given their recipient. 
They lay in heaps and piles, those flowers; even the corners of 
the large dark-furnished room were crowded by sprays, bunches, 
wreaths, broken wheels, gates ajar, baskets, pillows, anchors; 
roses, lilies, carnations mostly—those expensive-petaled accompani- 
ments to obsequies, with their accompanying purple-satin-ribboned, 
heavy white modern cards. 

Oswald Greenman read a few of the cards: The United Com- 
mercial Club of Illinois, the National League of Commerce, the’ 
Chicago Commercial Association, the Wholesalers’ National Asso- 
ciation, the Wholesalers’ State Association, the Retailers’ Alliance, 
the Muslin Flower Syndicate, the Milliners’ Union, the Elevator- 
men’s Union, the Janitors’ Union, some banks, some trust com- 
panies, some city officials, the Greenman employees, some manu- 
facturers, the Jobbers’ Corporation—he finally abandoned the task 
of reading the engraved names. But he looked at the Miss Annemay 
Doppy hanging, purple-ribboned, from a long calla spray, with 
what seemed remarkably like the expression a small.boy might 
wear finding one familiar face at a big, strange, formal party 

A large modern industrial establishment may stop momentarily 
when its chief owner dies—but only momentarily. Modern in- 
dustrial establishments have obligations as well as ownerships. -A 
pay-roll, as well as a hearse, has its own somber insistency. 
Catharine Greenman had quit her earthly obligations, but her 
employees hadn’t; they still had rent, grocery-bills, gas and street- 
car fare to pay, shoes, underwear and cough-drops to buy. 

However, it is greatly to be doubted if the claims of his late 
mother’s employees drew young Oswald Greenman down to that 
mother’s sixteen-story establishment the next morning after her 
long, impressive, many-automobiled funeral. He had debated 
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with himself whether to go or not to go for a few days, though it 
is likely that even in his secret thoughts the young man did not 
analyze or try to clarify a large secret shrinking from-going. -His 
domineering, clever mother had always filled those sixteen busy 
floors. Oswald Greenman had been born too late in that mother’s 
life to know much or vividly of such matters as luggage that could 
be held in one grimy bandanna handkerchief or of immigrants’ 
arrivings or hopes—but he had known that easy living peculiar to 
some of the American preparatory schools. 

After these schools had come Harvard. After Harvard he 
carelessly, and his mother preoccupiedly, had expected that he 
would attach himself to her business wing. But along about then 
the foolish world ran amuck and threw many expectations and 
industrialism into the wide street of war, and young Oswald Green- 
man went to an officers’ training-camp instead of an office open- 
ing out of his mother’s. 

And when, a few months back now, having tasted well of train- 
ing-camp but not at all of war, owing to a rather sudden armis- 
tice, he finally got to that well-furnished, well-lighted adjoining 
office, the business and his mother had not seemed excessively in 
need of him—nor at all ill-running because of his delayed arrival. 
However, that had not mattered so much to Oswald as another 
matter. The other matter was the exceedingly bright bronze color 
of the pretty head of hair belonging. to the chief catalogue-artist 
of the sixteen floors of women’s head-merchandise. And now, in 
spite of a secret curious disinclination to visit those sixteen floors 
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with his mother so strangely not domineering through one of he | 
he at the same time had an intense inclination to get downiguamnth 
to them, because of his strong idea that Annemay Doppy yagi 

be as usual at her desk and her work. 

Old Dabney Klifton, of the Klifton Hat Works,—which Who. as 
sale millinery establishment ran the Greenman a close second 
sales, floors and excess-profits taxes,—was perhaps justified inj 
complacent observation, made the day before Catharine Greg. 
man’s long funeral, that the Klifton Works had better send gg 
an S. O. S. for more road-men to handle an increase of trade ayf 
territory. Oswald Greenman knew nothing of this remark of 
Dabney’s—indeed, he knew only uninterestedly that the Klifig 
Hat Works existed. But on his way from his—his alone nop 
handsome home to the sixteen floors, he heard, and was sligh 
irritated by, a remark similar in submeaning to old Dabney’s cm 
placent one. 

He happened to meet Haff Meadows, a blond young company 
of college and training-camp days. Haff said the usual condolng 
words, and then: 

“T suppose, of course, Os, you'll sell the wholesale business g 
you wont know how to run it.” s 

“Why, I certainly hadn’t thought—” 

“Tt don’t need any thought,” said Haff. gloomily. “Got tol 
peppy and smart as the rising sun to. run a business these day" 
The young man’s gloom had a reason; a father had recently gm 
into large bankruptcy, after raising Haff in the expectation ofm 
ceasing parental payment of debts. 

Aside from the personal gloom, there wai 





“Oh, sell!” she begged, 

“It would be a shame 

to let the business slide 
to old Klifton.” 
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slighting hint in his tone to Oswald. One functig 
of friends in this world is to influence. It lp 
pened that subconsciously Oswald Greenman lal 
visioned a sale of the sixteen floors, and himslf 
and Annemay—whom his mother had approved 
and even admired, he was reflecting—living ar 
lessly on the interest of the large principal » 
sulting. But Haff’s tone somehow irritated him 
“Certainly I sha’n’t sell,” he said with som 
sharpness. “I don’t know as there’ll be any gull 
difficulty about my running it. There’s a me 
ager, and submanagers for every departmai-= 
there are good salesmen, buyers, stenograpltt ™ 
artists, bookkeepers, a credit man, advertisemall F we 
writers and shipping-clerks. I guess they cual 
keep on doing their individual work as 
been in the habit of doing it.” 
Catharine Greenman’s son and successor ligt hol 
a cigarette carelessly, if with a certain small mi, 
tation. His friend of college and training-al} ay 
days regarded him peculiarly. But b 
“Think so?” es 
“I do.” 9a 
“Um-m! Well, live and learn, my boy.” a 
A speech that, with its decidedly ironic & ae 
stuck tentaclelike to Oswald Greenman’s mind iy 
quite a while—stuck subconsciously, that is! 0 bo 
the surface of the young man’s mind mereym “ 
the thought that Haff Meadows had a del! hat 
cheek to be spouting advice to other folks wham. 
his own blond, plump young person he had nd 4g 
to show for his years and wits but a lot of AE 
piled on a poor old father already debt-ha broth 
But—and this was strange—Oswald we lowey 
irritably engrossed by this surface-thought# 
he rode in the elevator straight up to his om 
and his mother’s—on the sixteenth floor ins 
stopping, as he had expressly come down @8 
establishment to stop, at the fourteem 
sanctum of Annemay, chief catalogue-artist 
Once in his office—rather his mother's, for 
did not get clear inside his own adjoining~ 
But let it be told by Anna Deneen, bs 
mother’s stenographer and secretary, a’ 
young woman, aquiline-nosed, gray-pompa@® 
with a perfect command of the clicking keys 
of the historical present: 
“He walks in, looking kind of strange ® 
at his mother’s great closed desk as he 806 
it; but before he got clear into his own 
stops him, of course, to ask him about what © 
I should get out first—his mother not being 
to tell me before I have a chance to #% 
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gmeave it to you, 


akin . > Par- 
ins said if it 


ays Oswald 
mreenman, 
taning me.” 
ana chuckled. 
hough if he 
ver knew 
at kind of 
aiguage I hear 

meals 
mm my two 
others—”’ 
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phe S0es out. 
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om 


er, she went back from personal musings to her recital: 
atkins, he hadn’t more than got out of the room when in 
mes Sweetson, who wants to know, stirred up mad as a hornet: 
» “teenman, that freight-men’s strike threatens to come -to- 
bw, and shall I go right ahead with shipments that’s liable She went on, with a chuckle: 
be canceled if they’re not delivered, or switch the bulk to ex- 


- Sweetson in a way looks real relieved, but puzzled too, 


« 
But as he goes out, Filbert the credit man, steps on his toes 


euty it, but Banahan, their salesman, 
Tefuse them.’ 


‘ ogy glibly, “and then he finishes: ‘Why, you do as you _ lines. 
K best, 


Mr. Filbert!” And F ilbert, he looks stumped, and be- 


“The gitls feel a difference. ‘They accuse me of not caring—" 
Annemay pretended a sudden interest in the rising theater-curtain. 


new man—that little, fat, smirking O’Whalin.” 

At this point Anna Deneen’s oldish voice took on disagreeable- 
ness. She paused for oratorical effect, and the animated pleasure’ 
of recital on her full face gave way to a contempt that drew out’ 
her incipient crow’s-feet till her gray eyes were framed by sharp 
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gins to say how 
can he when 
Banahan is 
raising such a 
row, but just 
then in snorts 
Miss Grenoble, 
her face nearly 
purple like it 
always is when 
she’s on the 
rampage, and 
she wants to 
know instantly 
whether, after 
she’s run that 
ready - to - wear 
workroom satis- 
factorily for 
eleven years 
going on twelve 
this month, 
Mme. Rennie 
of the dress-hat 
room has a 
right to send 
an errand-girl 
out and grab 
behind her back 
that twelve 
bolts of white 
chiffon braid 
she needs to 


| fill a Tennessee 


order, Mme. 
Rennie claim- 
ing she needs 
it just as bad 
for a southern 
Indiana order, 
and the stock- 
rooms being 
short of it 
these three 
weeks past! 
Well,” — Anna 
took another 
needed breath, 
—“‘well, you 
know what he 
does, he just 
stares at her 
flustered - like, 
and then he de- 
clares: ‘Why, 
you do as you 
think best, Miss 
Grenoble. I— 
I leave the 
matter entirely 
to your judg- 
ment.’ ” 


“Ves, but—” thoughtfully began one of Anna’s auditors. 

“Just what I think myself,” agreed Anna at once. “With both 
old Grenoble and spectacled Rennie doing as each thinks best, 
there’s going to be an umpire needed pretty soon, and needed bad.” 





“Old Freed comes in just then—with his usual snarl about not 
delivery, even if the firm has to stand the more expense?’ liking his territory. Same thing! ‘Why—why, Mr. Freed, do as 

why—why, do as you think best!’ says the young man he__ you think best!’ That sort of stumped old Freed—he didn’t at 
first understand if Oswald meant for him to quit or not, and then 
he looked as if he was disappointed either way—he’s used to argu- 
ead : ing a half-day with the old lady every beginning of season, and he 
sca and Filbert has his gold eyeglasses pushed up high like sort of enjoys it. But before he could ask or argue, in romps that 
LK os em when he’s grouchy; and he snaps: ‘Want an 
ar Tom some one in authority, Mr. Greenman, for extending 
ee 0 Wiley Brothers of Denver. I don’t think their prospects 
is roaring his head off be- 
He sort of looks blank,” 


“Q’Whalin says: ‘Say, Mr. Greenman, understand I don’t want 
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tc butt in on your grief or anything like that at this melancholy 
time, but I’ve got to tell you about a little unpleasantness I had 
oo my return-trip through southern Montana last week. And I 
don’t care if he is an old and valued customer, he can’t order me 
out of his store for impudence when I was simply tryin’ to tell the 
simp how to run his store to his own profit—’ ‘I’m sure you did 
what was best, Mr. O’Whalin,’ says Mr. Greenman.” 

Anna sighed. “I'll say his mother had her faults; but believe 
me, she knew what an old and valued customer is, and she didn’t 
let many slip if she could help it, to old Klifton over on Michi- 
gan Boul—though old Klifton has spent most of his life setting 
up nights thinking how to get many away from her.” 

“She,’—it was Rosy Kuntz of the sales-force speaking in tart 
comment,—‘she would have pointed her forefinger at her office- 
door, and O’Whalin would have slunk out quietly to write an 
apology to Montana.” 

“She would,” said Anna with conviction. “But Son—” 

“T’ve heard three of the old salesmen say they’re going to light 
out right away and make tracks over to the Klifton Hat-works. 
They say this place may run a year, but no longer,” remarked a 
forewoman. “Me—I’m going to get married, anyway, at the end 
of this season, so I sha’n’t care.” 

“He reads—when O’Whalin, all smirking satisfaction, with his 
fat thumbs twiddling in his vest pockets, goes out—the morning 
paper’s account of his mother’s funeral and long business career,” 
went on Anna with a sniff. “I says to him again: ‘I’m ready to 
take dictation if you’ve any letters you’d like.’ He says: ‘Oh—oh, 
you go ahead, Miss Deneen, and get out what—whatever letters 
you think best!’” Anna sniffed again. “So when he goes out, 
I gets out ‘The Life of Maude Adams’ and finishes it.” 


T was perhaps as well that the oldish Miss Deneen did 

not follow her young employer out of his office. Her 
recital would merely have been longer and sniffer. In the 
leng corridor outside the office he met Helbling, manager of the 
straw department, who was seeking him to ask briefly how to word 
a telegram to a jobber who had read tussah for Tuscan braid, 
shipped accordingly and refused to make matters right. 

Being asked, Oswald Greenman blankly recalled just two other 
occasions in his twenty-five years when he had been at the same 
absolute loss for an answer—and with the same vacuous absence 
of information on the matter in question. One was when a mem- 
ber of the Harvard faculty abruptly called on him to solve a 
certain problem in solid geometry. The other was when a cold- 
eyed major at training-camp suddenly asked him, in front of the 
company, to repeat a certain essential item in the Articles of 
War. . 

He looked at Helbling much as he had looked vaguely at the 
Harvard instructor, and at the major too. 

Tuscan—that sounded like a vase. Tussah—it couldn’t be con- 
nected with tussle— 

“Why—why, do as you think best, Mr. Helbling,”’ he finally 
said. 

James Helbling looked at him—well, much as the Harvard in- 
structor, and the major too, had looked when he answered them. 
Then Helbling went his way, and Oswald Greenman, flushing a 
little and dextrously avoiding one or two men and an errand-boy 
who seemed to be making toward him, went toward Annemay 
Doppy’s desk, on which he seated himself with obvious relief. 

The girl smiled up at him rather absently. Her gray-and-violet 
eyes were rather fretted. She was giving the last strokes to a 
sketch of a trio of turbans—a sketch begun a week before, the day 
that Catharine Greenman, influenza-stricken, was taken home, not 
to return.. Thrusting her pencil irritably through her bronze- 
colored psyche knot, the girl now held the sketch toward Oswald. 

‘Punk ?”—anxiously. 


OW, in the past Annemay Doppy, chief catalogue-artist 

for the Greenman wholesale millinery house, had asked 

young Oswald Greenman many things—since he had made it plain 
to her and to nearly everyone els: that her gray-and-violet eyes 
filled and illuminated his mother’s establishment for him. She had 
asked him how many lumps of sugar he took, if he was quite sure 
he loved her, if he was really sure his mother was willing to take 
her on as daughter-in-law, if he preferred her in blue georgette 
waists or pink, if he liked his chops well done,—Annemay with 
another girl lived in a kitchenette conducive to giving company 
chops,—if he thought President Wilson was a great man or not a 
great man, what was his stand on the League of Nations, if he 
didn’t think the solitaire he gave too conspicuous by reason of 


its size, if he was quite sure she was the only girl he would ever - 
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care to marry, if he was absolutely positive her eyes were dif 
from other gray-and-violet eyes—and some various other 
tions. But, to date, she had never asked him what he thous 
work she was doing for the house catalogue. 
Annemay had gone through two art-schools and had help 
out that Greenman catalogue for a good many seasons. Nowar 
The young man looked vaguely at the sketch. It may } 4 
secretly he had that great respect for the skilled worker whidtiea 
unskilled worker sometimes possesses. It may be that 
of relief with which he approached the girl came of a com 
secret feeling that she, being a skilled one of the place’s 
a 
to 








My 









horde of skilled members, might give him a little assistanee: 
assistance-needing crises. He said readily: “Why, you ought 
know better than I.” g 

“TI suppose so,” said she in an odd tone. 
sketch absently. 

There was the least constraint in her tone—a hint of sq 
not quite serene in her manner all at once, and a suggestigng 
needing constructive criticism that in the past she had been age) 
to getting at need. He looked at her uneasily. 

Presently he said, irrelevantly: “Let’s get married right guy 
There’s no reason for waiting; my mother some time backs 
that much. And I—” 

Annemay Doppy did not blush—though usually she bi 
when he mentioned a speedy ceremony. She frowned a |i 
time, and nibbled her pencil. 4 

“T-—I’d rather wait, Oswald, till this season’s catalogue is ite 
hands of the printers. It’s been held back now, and unless sm 
one who knows the business could step right into my place 
hear old Klifton is short two commercial artists and hasn’t ben 
able to hear of a good one; and if he can’t, we might not—” 

Oswald Greenman was frankly amazed—and amused. 

‘““My dear girl, do you think if you don’t put in seven hours 
day drawing hats for this place—” 

It was the seasons’ tutelage that framed her impatient protest 
“But Oswald, if the catalogue isn’t out on time, it’s a seriow 
matter.” 

She did not say that the illness and sudden death of his mother 
had already put some serious spokes in the establishment’s whe 
of speed and efficiency. And he himself had missed the significance 
of the tensity of mood of salesmen and managers rushing to him 
for orders and advice. 

“Nonsense!” he said carelessly. 
even be left off entirely one year—” 

If there was not actually contempt in her suddenly wide gay 
and-violet eyes, there was a large seed of contempt. And tht 
young man was suddenly annoyed by her expression. The mom 
ing, anyway, had been a series of annoying conversations #% 
young man who could not decide just where loneliness and a gu 
ing sense of incompetency yielded their hold on him. 

“Oh—as you please,” he said stiffly, and changed the conver 






She began 
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“T dare say a catalogue could 
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HE Lord—said some one presumably in a position tif The ai 
know—makes nothing that has not its use. So wg man h 
doubtedly the O’Whalins of this world have their use. At myjj the la: 
rate, Otto O’Whalin of the Greenman establishment, proved til} A n 





he had his. He was a fat, smirking little salesman, large 
black-mustached. Others besides oldish Anna Deneen had 
him from the first day of his appearance on the Greenmal 
force, three months’ back. = 
This dislike proved not to be baseless, for Otto was this® 
of man: having been listened to and agreed with by his 







employer, he immediately began to despise that complas 
gullible young man and to say loudly in aisles and salest 
“Lordy, he aint got a spoonful of gumption in his whole ; 
haired head. I bet”—with a snicker—‘“I can go up to him si 
get a raise on the plea of long service, when I aint been here 
a year.” a 
Though those around did not like O’Whalin, there were #* 
murrers to this. Filbert, Helbling and Banahan shrug 
unison—it was a shrug that bélittled both O’Whalin and 
Greenman. — 
O’Whalin went up, got the raise—came down, snickerilg 
and loud at his easy employer. Now, human nature is 48 
sistent thing—as many, needing no authority, have said. 5 
Not a man in the Greenman establishment but despised 
O’Whalin. Even Rosy Kuntz, most rouged, highest-heé 
slangiest of the younger salesgirls, dubbed him that fat 
But—and this is strange or not strange, according to} 
amount of cynicism—not a person in (Continued om pase ™ 
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By LIEUTENANT WARREN H. MILLER, U.S.N. 


Illustrated by HAWTHORNE HOWLAND 


ness hung over the easy ground-swell rolling up from 
the northeast. The lion was purring, but the men 
who sailed over him trusted him not in the least. The U. S. 
Destroyer Nottingham, on patrol maneuvers, clipped over the oily 
was, rolling easily as she took them on her starboard bow. The 
water seemed to race past her slim sides, and the ship herself to be 
standing still, so silent and smooth was the action of her turbines. 
Commander Elmer Bradshaw, U. S. N., paced her bridge uneasily. 
The air he sniffed seemed too hot and close; like a proper sailor- 
tan he smelled “weather,” and after the mild southwest gale of 
the last few days, this sleek calm foretold big weather ahead. 
A messenger came up on the bridge and stood at salute. 
Tometer's 28.9, sir,” he announced 
T told you so, Jim!” the Commander called across the bridge 
exec’, who was also navigator. ‘“We’ll have some real 


Ts sea was smooth and oily; a thick wrack of muggi- 


“Ba- 


_§ Petty doin’s around these parts soon.” 


nice!” observed that gentleman sarcastically. 


“Falling 
rometer, after that little sou’wester! 


Ought to be piling up 


isan M@ us pretty soon. You wouldn’t think there was a thing the mat- 


“my ttt with her now, would you!” he purred sardonically, looking out 
Wer the glassy sea with its waste of smooth, misty rollers. 
; we'll catch Hades soon enough—don’t you worry!” re- 
the skipper grimly. ‘Take the bridge, Jim. I’m going 
below for a look-see at the glass myself.” 
left the bridge and entered the charthouse under it. 
ele was already sagging below 28.0. 
_and Mars!” he ejaculated, for the Commander was 
lot 4 swearing man.. “And the Kid’s going to be up in this, too! 
& top-notcher Hatteras hurricane, or I’m no sailorman!” 
Went aft along the iron decks to the wireless room. “Ayres, 
— Ensign Bradshaw on the compass receiver set,” he ordered 
Re 


The 


itian in charge. Ayres took off his headpiece and put 
another that belonged to the little short-range wireless tele- 
Set, used in fleet communication between the destroyers, sub- 
> Seaplanes and blimps that formed the patrol-squadron. 


Be 


He shifted switches, calling constantly, and searching for the 
Ensign’s bearings with the compass-dial on the shaft of the 
revolving antennae. It seemed to the Commander no less than 
a marvel from the “Arabian Nights” that that wonderful little 
instrument would presently let him talk with his younger brother, 
who was up in a seaplane twelve miles away. 

“T have him, sir,” said Ayres at length, taking off the head- 
piece and handing it to the Commander. Bradshaw slipped it 
over his head and clapped the listening-tubes in his ears. 

“That you, Les?” he called. : 

“Sure! Hello, Pa. What’s up?” came back the younger brother’s 
careless voice. “Pa” was his teasing nickname for the Com- 
mander, a comprehensive denial of his parental rights as elder 
brother. 

“What’s up?” retorted the Commander sternly. “Look at your 
barometer, man! You clear out—hear me? All halleluiah’s going 
to break loose down here, in shiploads! The glass is 28.8 now, 
and falling!” 

“Aw! Go run a steamboat!” jeered the Kid’s voice. “What’s 
a barometer-reading in my young life! We use ’em to tell altitude 
by, son.” 

“Well, you know what 28.8 means at sea-level, don’t you?” 

“Sure! Low pressure—hard climbing, but this ol’ boat’ll zoom 
up ten thousand feet if I want her to—” 

“No! No! Doggone it!” The Commander pounded his fist 
down on the instrument desk. “You don’t understand these big 
circular storms at all, Les. This is going to be a hurricane, Kid, 
a regular night-blooming swozzle—and it’ll take that kite of yours 
and twist it into splinters at the very first puff. Clear out and 
make for your shore-station at once—that’s an order; do you 
understand?” 

A messenger touched him on the shoulder. 
sir!” 

The Commander waved acknowledgment, and went on at the 
transmitter. “Fly up over it? Doggone it, Les, you can’t! You'll 
get shut up in it, and you haven’t gas enough to stay up three 


“Barometer 28.7, 
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The ‘plane banked and circled, and finally plunged into the breast of a sloping wall of 
water. The Commander held his breath as a rabble of foam raced down upon it. 
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Wither to Icarus 

i, ou couldn’t stay up ten hours. The only thing to do is 
out, and do it on the double. The glass is 28.7 down 
” 


we here, Elmer, I have my orders from the shore-station, and 
d no recall yet—” began Leslie, huffily. 
am your orders; I rank you, and I'll take all responsibility. 
Sa for shore right away—you can 
there in three hours. And say, 
if this thing does hit you, face 
‘euind and turn to the left; other- 
you'll be going right into the 
e-center—get me?” 
—I got you!” came back the 
tones: “Only, you old sea- 
Mate, Til just zoom up over it, and 
aber Tip a hundred miles an hour 
mot here for home—while your 
in-pot will be hammering her 
me through it at a hundred feet an 
» Good-by, you drydock. Le’s © 


e 


- 


ell, beat it, anyway, foolish!” 
id the Commander good-na- 
y, seeing that he had won his 
© “Don’t linger; this storm’s 
and it’s going to hit us any 
a - ” 
Mook off the receiver and got 
om the electrician’s chair. An 
‘slap of a heavy sea against 
froyer’s quarter brought him 
kon the run. The wind was 
int and variable, almost a flat 
but out of the northeast huge 
Pwere piling up, one after an- 
Peach more majestic than the 
destroyer was beginning 
i vitiously, as she turned in a 
tircle to face them. 
pCommander wrestled his way 
fd past trim pairs of torpedo- 
On their swivel mounts, past 
ilator-cowls of the fire-room, 
@ four slim smokestacks, all 
aged in jazz paint. He 
f to speak to his gunnery 
young ensign seated on the 
Ol atop a pair of torpedo- 
mis hat jammed on with the 
i d, his eye glued to the 
Etelescope, his hands maneuvering the training-wheel. 
i Off torpedo drill, Barlow, and sound ‘Secure!’” he 
» “Lock every gun and torpedo-tube fast; clear away and 
ar; and lash on the canvas covers—we’re going to have 
Mweather presently.” 
breed forward to the bridge, as the staccato bugle-notes 
ite!” rang out and the crews knocked off torpedo-practice. 
an, the Exec’, met him at the gangway, his face full of 
“Glass has dropped to 28.5, Skipper.” 
pCats! The bottom’s dropping out of the sky!” groaned 
nder. “And Les is up in it somewhere! Have you 
ing all secure? The wind ought to hit us any time 
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he 
eprother the aviator up in it! No!” cried Sloan, sym- 
my. “Yes sir, I’ve got nearly everything stowed—clean- 
and ends now.” 
imander looked aft along the reeling decks of the three 
feet of slender steel warship that was his charge. His 
mes were swung inboard and secured fore and aft; his 
} muitied in their canvas covers, his cutter-boats double- 
fhions and rails taken down and stowed; even the 
mBtalters over the quarter-deck had been sent below. 
mgeam was ready for the gale. 
Was now more than ever worried over Leslie. The boy 
Or aviation, and he knew all about motors and air 
@ seaplane “dope” in general, and he was supposed to 
eting of navigation and seamanship; but the latter was 
Ranowledge read over at the training-school, and no 
=eenous jumble of half-remembered facts in the young- 
: his man’s way, the Commander loved Leslie, with 
eering tenderness of a fussy and critical older 


= 


“And then, son, plain as I say them 
now, something whispered into my 
‘Start your 
smoke-screen— watch —and pray!"" 
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brother. Since Colonel Bradshaw, C. S. A., had died, Elmer had 
been in loco parentis to Leslie. The Commander was a typical 
sea-dog; he loved his ship and all on board of her with a man’s 
comradeship, and they occupied most of his thoughts; but his 
family affections were centered on his mother and Les—that slim 
young figure in its sprack aviation uniform, with its smooth, reso- 
lute, boyish young face, its laughing, teasing brown eyes, its finely 
penciled eyebrows, its regular aristocratic features, its air of 
insclent daring, careless of death and danger. For Les was a man’s 
boy, one that an older man could love for the very qualities that 
he himself lacked. 
Supremely  confi- 
dent in himself 
and his “boat,” 
callous to a thou- 
sand dangers that 
would worry and 
beset an older 
man, Les had the 
youth and the 
nerve that are re- 
quired to win a 
commission as a 
seaplane-flyer. 

And every time 
the Commander 
thought of him, 
he saw, through 
him, that pretty 
little white-haired 
lady-love who was 
always dear, jolly, 
capable “Muz” to 
them both. — Les 
was the image of 
his mother. He 
was her darling, 
her baby, the. baby 
of the family. A 
scene __ indelibly 
stamped in the 
Commander’s 
memory was: that 
final parting on 
the great white- 
columned porch 
of the plantation 
manor down in 
South Carolina, 
when she had 
kissed them both farewell, and the war had called Elmer to his 
ship and Les to the training-school. She loved Elmer, her first- 
born, as only a mother can love—but: she worshiped Les! Elmer 
had felt, then, more than ever like a-father to him when he had 
stood aside at that war-time separation and she had fondled Les 
like a baby and had wept over him as if he were still a toddler in 
skirts. 

And that responsibility weighed heavily on him now. The Com- 
mander glanced to windward where the smooth, mountainous seas 
swept down on them endlessly out of the inexhaustible northeast. 
The slim destroyer bucked and plunged like a race-horse, cleaving 
the sleek hillocks of water with her sharp prow, and rolling in- 
credibly, her crew hanging on like grinning monkeys to stay and 
stanchion to keep from being pitched bodily overboard. Brad- 
shaw clung to the bridge-rail, half determined to go below and see 
if Les had really gotten away. Then, “Listen!” he exclaimed, 
hand cupped to ear. “Hear it? Here comes the wind!” 

From far down over the western horizon came a low moan, from 
under the characteristic white arch of a hurricane; then the re- 
mote, muffled gnashing of angry seas, coming nearer and nearer; 
then a serried line of tumbling white, stretching under black skies 
across the horizon from north to south, spread over the sea and 
rolled swiftly toward them; and then—a foaming front of roaring 
water swept down upon them, obliterating everything in flying 
sheets of white spindrift that drove past them in blizzards of 
pelting sea-foam—a Hatteras cyclone of prodigious strength. The 
Nottingham bore northwest, plunging across it, as sheets of spray 
and rain beat against the charthouse portholes. One by one; driven 
from the outer bridge, all-but the lookouts, who were swathed in 
glistening oilskins, dashed for its iron door, to be hurled bodily 
into the room, propelled by sheets of solid water. 
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The wind-gauge jumped to eighty miles an hour, to a hundred, 
to a hundred and twenty—at one hundred and fifty its needle 
finally quivered, as the Commander stared unbelievingly. The 
vibration of wind-riven steel hummed and trembled all over the 
ship, rising to a high-pitched whine that heightened steadily in 
key. Outside, the wind blew with such force that to make way 
against it the Commander had to drive himself forward with all 
the strength of heel and foot, aided by the pull of his grip on 
rail or stanchion. It combed at him as if made of some solid, 
gluey substance, stopping the breath in his nostrils, beating like 
a drum in his ears, tearing at cape and greatcoat with fierce in- 
visible fingers. 

The two starboard cutters, stove in and splintered by the smash 
of boarding seas, went by the side with the first blast of the gale, 
and their planks and ribs were whisked off to sea without a sound 
of their destruction audible above the roar of the storm. Iron 
deck-gear, presumably lashed fast, was ripped up and went over- 
board, noiselessly as on a movie-screen, for the crash and grind 
of fixtures torn adrift made not the 
slightest impression in the deafening 
shriek of the cyclone. 

The Commander, going inside, peered 
aft through a charthouse porthole, to 
watch eight seamen untying the lashings 
of a narrow strip of awning that had 
not yet been secured. The instant it 
was loose, the wind whipped it out of 
their hands as if they had been children, 
and nailed it flat down on the wet top- 
sides, where the strength of four of 
them together could not raise so much 
as one corner of it. They abandoned 
it, and presently, in a caprice of the 
gale, it fluttered an instant, was torr 
loose, and disappeared into the sea to 
leeward. 

“She'll roll over on her back and kick 
her forehead and heels together, if these 
seas get any higher!” joked the Exec’, 
hanging to a brass engine-room tele- 
graph-standard for a brace. ‘Wind’s 
beginning to whip whole tops off the 
waves, Skipper.” 

Bradshaw looked out a charthouse 
porthole, to see a huge comber half a 
mile long rolling down upon them, the 
wind curling over its top like a monster 
whitecap, and hundreds of tons of 
foaming water swirling down the hill- 
side upon them. The Nottingham rose 
up the slope and buried herself in it. 
For a time there was nothing but dazzling whiteness scouring by 
outside. Then they topped the wave-crest and wiggled down into 
the abyss on the other side, everybody careening madly across 
the charthouse as the destroyer skidded down into the hollow. 
Old Simmons, the grizzled quartermaster at the wheel, laughed 
grimly as he watched the two shivering lookouts cowering in the 
corners of the bridge outside. 

“Ye can warble about the trenches and the cooties and the 
nights of wind and rain; but us guys is wet inside and outside and 
sideways from the minute we goes on duty till we hits the beach!” 
he growled whimsically. “Sure, sir, the only part av me that iver 
gets dry is me throat, bedad!” 

Bradshaw laughed cordially. He loved every man Jack on his 
ship, and so far as he could, he let discipline adjust itself to the 
ingrained democracy of the Navy. “Sure, Bill,” said he, “most 
of us will be tied up in bowknots—and our in’ards’ll be braided— 
by the time we get ashore! Wow! Look at that one!” The 
whole top of a roller forty feet high was being whipped off by 
the gale as he spoke. It sleeted over the destroyer, the water 
rattling against her steel plates like shrapnel-bullets. The Not- 
tingham staggered under it, shook off the water in sheets from her 
steel sides and then rose like an elevator up the slope, her stern 
buried in the foam of her wake. 

“A dam’ good old packet is the U. S. S. Prickly Heat!” drawled 
the Exec’ admiringly, watching this performance. “She rides as 
lively as the ship’s gig. Whoops! Grab, boys. Here comes an- 
other one!” 

The Commander, worrying again over Les, picked up the tele- 
phone to the wireless-room. “Ayres, get Ensign Bradshaw’s bear- 
ings on the compass-receiver,” he ordered. He hung it un and 


A messenger stood at sa- 
lute. ‘“Barometer’s 28.9, 


sir” he announced. 





Brother to Te 1 


grabbed for the brass rail as the destroyer rolled to her } 
ends. Presently it buzzed, and he braced heel against foot on j 
slanting deck as he put the receiver to ear. “Seventy-seven j 
grees, thirty minutes, eh? .... What does he say for 
eee 
“Up nine thousand feet and don’t know where he js? Well 
we'll soon show him!” He shot a glance over at the Exec’ ag } 
started to hang up the receiver. “Hold him, Ayres, just 
minute,” he added through the instrument. Then he took y 
the parallel rulers and laid them on the chart. As the ij 
black rubber bar reached out across the chart, a look of hom 
gathered in his eyes. His jaw dropped 
his breath choked in his throat; hig g 
popped under their bushy brows, 

“He-ell, boys!” he almost screamed 
staring at the line, aghast. “Do you ky 
where the Kid is?” 

The Bridge looked up. It was not oft 
that they heard the Commander 
“Hope he hasn’t got himself into » 
trouble,” said Sloan concernedly, com 
over to the chart-frame. 

“Trouble!” echoed the Commander a 
citedly. “Here’s where he was!” 
cating a pin-prick on the chart, “Ang 
this bearing puts him—right—squ 
the center—of the cyclone!” he groaned 
looking at them solemnly. “He must hay 
turned to the right instead of the left whe 
the wind hit him. Take the brim 

i I’ve got to go below and tak 


He groped his way hurriedly through t 
corridors, and entering the wireless snatche 
the receiver from Ayres’ hand. “That yo 
Les?” he called, fumbling with the hea 
piece. “What in the devil did you beat 
the right for? Do you know where yw 
are!” he thundered. 

“T had to, Pa,” came Lester's voice, sii 
using the nickname with which he tas 
his older brother. “The wind hit mein 
the southeast; to go to the left as yous 
would land me clear out in the Atlantic 

“From the southeast!” choked the Gs 
mander. “My—God!” 

“What’s the matter, Pa—swearing? Ye 
seem all het up!” gibed Lester. 

“Matter, boy—you’re trapped!” film 
nated Bradshaw, glancing at Ayres Wi 
tragic eyes. ‘This damn’ thing’s 4 

funnel, maybe ten miles high, for all we know—and you're isi 
of it! It can’t be over twenty miles wide at the base, sincey 
struck southeast wind on your side of it, and instead of 

out, you went right into it—and now you can’t get out! Ii 
you you didn’t know anything about cyclones! Kid, it musthe 
regular maelstrom up there.” : 

“Tt is rather sporty!” came back Leslie, calm and cherubi¢ ¥ 
the confidence of youth—nothing serious could ever happa 
him! “And I’m skied, all right! Below me is a whirling #4 
clouds, and all around the horizon is a wall of them, driven 
flat by a wind that I can’t force the ol’ boat through. Been# 
it already. Easy flying, but some gusty, in here. Can't 20mm 
over it—pressure’s too low. Got top speed on her now, ae? 
thou’ is as high as she’ll go.” 

“How much gas have you got left, Les?” asked the Comm 
shakily, visions of having to face a heartbroken little mow 
without Les—floating through his mind. 

“Oh, "bout four hours!” chuckled Les. “Scared, Pa?” 

“Aw, you make me sick!” exploded the older brother 
heaven’s sake, if you don’t value your own life, think @ 
mother—you’ll break her heart! You’ve got to get out 
Kid, and I’ve got to help you—somehow.” 

“Might drop down through the bank below me,” ventured 7 
“But what’d the sea be like—eh?” Py ; 

“I tell you what it would be like!” snarled the COMM 
“That center circle’s just a tumbling mass of chops—36 
times as high as this ship, banging up against each OU 
every point of the compass. Neither you nor I w d live * 
ten minutes. They’d tear you up like a matchbox.” ‘er 

“Well, I’ll be there—in four hours!” cut in Leslie. beet 
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** Comrade, you are right in line 
Boosting all I do 

** We'll be reconstructed fine 
If all will work like you.” 
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coming down when the gas gives out— 
b’lieve me!” 

The Commander swore savagely. “Yes 
—dammit; you'll be there! And you'll 
last about as long as a baby in a pack of 
wolves, unless there’s a reception-commit- 
tee waiting for you! This packet’s going 
into that storm-center after you—but the 
point will be for you to find us—” 

“Gee! Zowie! My M. G.’s gumming!” 
chirped Leslie’s fresh young voice, in- 
terrupting. “By-by, P-rrrrrr = 
And the telephone trailed off into an un- 
intelligible blur, growing fainter and 
fainter, until no more sound came to the 
Commander’s ears. 

Bradshaw took off the headpiece, help- 
lessly and turned to Ayres. “Trapped, 
Ayres! Skied!” he quavered, leaning on 
the sympathy of the electrician as an old 
man totters to ‘some support. “My 
brother’s got himself into the danger-cir- 
cle of this cyclone! Picture it, Ayres— 
up in a damn’-fool machine that is sure to 
kill its man sooner or later! And this 
outside, here’—waving his hand at the 
roaring spume that beat against the port- 
holes—“all around him!” 

“Tt’s turr’ble, sir!” muttered the man 
sympathetically. “And his telephone’s 
give out on you, sir?” 

“Yes; the motor-generator’s gummed or 
something. It’s out on the airplane-wing, 
you know, where he can’t get at it to fix. 
it alone.” 

“Well, even if he can’t send, sir, he 
can receive. You kin give him orders. 
Here’s two aérograms, sir, from the base.” 

He passed them to the Commander 
silently. 


To Comm’d’r Elmer Bradshaw, U. S. N., 
On Board U. S. S. Nottingham (re- 
layed): 
Where is Leslie? 
SusAN PEMBERTON BRADSHAW. 


The Commander stared at it stupidly. 
The Admiral himself could not have sent 
a more peremptory message! Evidently 
the wires were busy back home; and she, 
hearing about the cyclone, had tele- 
graphed the Commandant, and they had 
relayed it. He laid down the slip of 
paper, and leaned back, with his eyes 
closed, bracing himself, as for the shock 
of a deluge of icy water. “Yes, Mother— 
where is he!” he shivered. “There will 
be no answer to that one—just yet, 
Ayres,” he said quietly. 

He read the next one: 


To all Naval Forces on Patrol Evolu- 
tions: 

Commanders will abandon maneuvers 
and return to base immediately. Ac- 
knowledge. 

J. F. Hayrorta, 
Aide to the Commandant, by direction. 


Bradshaw hesitated. This was official, 
and required an immediate answer. If 
he gave the situation as it was, some 
capable idiot would be sure to telegraph 
Mrs. Bradshaw, worrying her into hys- 
terics, and moreover some other donkey 
in authority would be sure to veto any 
permission to take the Nottingham into 
the cyclone-center, for fourteen officers 
and eighty-seven men are a big crew to 
risk for one lost aviator—with practically 
no chance to find him, even if the de- 
stroyer should survive. 


The Commander began to have such 
thoughts himself, but he put them away 
resolutely. “I reckon we'll go it alone,” 
he decided. “Ayres, just answer that one, 
‘Received,’ and sign it with my name.” 
He stepped to the bridge phone. “Put 
her hard a-starboard, Jim!” he ordered as 
the Exec’ answered it. 

“What!” yelled Sloan. 
out of this in a couple of hours more 

“T said ‘Helm hard a-starboard,’” 
growled Bradshaw gruffly. “It’s for Les- 
lie, Jim.” 

“T understand you, old man,” came 
back the Exec’ feelingly. “We're with 
you—to the limit! Hard a-starboard 
tis!” 


“Why, we’ll be 


1? 


HE Commander could feel the Not- 
tingham pitching and reeling, yaw- 
ing wildly unde the pounding seas, as bit 
by bit the quartermaster nursed her 
around and she chopped in a wide semi- 
circle across the white mountain-ranges. 
She was an able boat, a brand-new de- 
stroyer built during the war, and she took 
the waves on her port bow with the same 
life and leap that she had on the star- 
board, only now they seemed to be getting 
rougher with every turn of her screws as 
she headed back across the storm. The 
chart-room looked at the Commander af- 
fectionately as he entered. Everyone on 
the ship seemed to understand; not a 
word was spoken, but they were with him. 
An hour passed—an hour of thrashing 
and plunging that threatened to snap the 
rivets out of her plates, of screaming wind 
that thrummed every stay like a harp- 
string and blew the smoke from the 
funnels flat on the water, of boarding seas 
that smothered the Nottingham in a 
shroud of white and smashed the two 
port cutters as they had the starboard 
ones. Then little by little the whip of 
the gale grew less fierce, and the wind 
veered and whirled until the funnel-smoke 
was twisting and spiraling away from the 
ship in every direction; but the ocean 
was, if anything, even more appalling in 
the majesty of its mast-high seas. 

Old Simmons shook his head. “Look 
yon, sir!” he croaked. “She’ll never live!” 

The horizon seemed to stand up in 
pointed sierras, with white foaming peaks 
that met in showers of spray, rising in 
spouts to the ragged clouds above. Now 
and then a huge one, seemingly borne up 
on the shoulders of his fellows, would fall 
over in avalanches of gnashing white surf- 
foam. It was nineteen feet from the 
bridge to the water’s_edge on the Not- 
tingham ; these fellows would be at least 
sixty feet high! 

“It’s the chop—the storm-center!” 
breathed the Commander, awe-struck. 
“We wont live ten minutes out there. 
All hands keep a sharp lookout on the 
sky for Les. Howatt,”—this to the junior 
ensign of the watch—“put a couple of 
our best lookouts to port and starboard 
on the outer bridge.” 

The Nottingham plowed on. Already 
the broadside seas were beginning to give 
way to ugly cross-chops that beat and 
buffeted upon her, smashing down on her 
bows, punching her in the cutaway spon- 
sons where the muffled four-inch rifles 
looked out forward, slowing down her way 
and pounding her amidships and astern. 
Like a thing bewildered, with water pour- 
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ing in cascades from torpedo guns ay 
quickfirers on deck, she seemed not 
know where to turn next. If she started 
to rise, two waves at once would deluge 
down upon her, smothering her under 
green seas; if she slewed down a holloy 
it was to be buried out of sight in it, like 
some cockleshell canoe under a wate. 
fall. She fought and gasped like a drown. 
ing man, staggering slowly ahead, scane 
minding her own helm. 

“Speed’s down to four knots,” ap 
nounced young Howatt, come back inip 
the charthouse after a tour astern to read 
the log. Four knots—and the destroyer 
could do thirty-one, and had sixtep 
thousand horsepower driving her that 
very moment! They all looked at the 
Commander anxiously. 

“Well—we’re here!” he said uneasily, 
“And it’s up to us to spot the boy] 
doubt if he could make us out, buried as 
we are in the seas.” 

“The clouds aren’t more than a few 
hundred feet over our heads,” ventured 
the Exec’. “When he does come dom 
through them, even if we live—and the 
seas don’t reach up and get him,—it wil 
be touch and go if he ever finds us.” 

“Maybe he’s already down, and circling 
about over the seas looking for us,” sug- 
gested Howatt. “All hands at lookout for 
us!” 









EN minutes of strained watching 

passed, while the destroyer wallowed 
in the chop, and the creak and whine of 
her frames came up from below ina 
jangle of complaining sounds—the vey 
soul of the ship cried out! Then the & 
gineer officer came into the charthous, 
his face grave with foreboding. “We 
can’t hold the steam, sir,” he told the 
waiting Commander. “Too much waters 
coming down the funnels to hold the fires 
They’re hissing with quenched coals # 
it is.” 

“Can you give us ten minutes mor, 
Chief?” asked Bradshaw, his face draw 
with anxiety. “We're here—but dashed 
if I see the Kid anywhere. Hope le 
hasn’t—already—” He gulped and dd 
not finish the sentence. 

“Just about ten minutes, sir; tha 
we'll have to cut and run for it—ol 
sha’n’t answer for my fires!” declared 
the engineer officer shortly. “Excuse mé, 
sir, I’ll have to go below and keep after 
’em.” 

He departed, and the Commander bit 
his lip, wavering. “Anyone got a 
ideas?” he implored. “We've got to make 
him see us, somehow. Let’s assume tit 
the boy is already cruising around 
area looking for us—” 

“If he only had his wireless—” beg 
Sloan as spokesman for the group, nam 
of whom seemed able to offer a solution 

Bradshaw waved hin ve ting ia 
has been sending, right along, telling 
we’re coming. > thought of firmg# 
gun—of sending up a rocket—even 0 j 
ing a timed torpedo to make a spoubs 
geyser; but they’d all be futile—m this! 

His shipmates stood about him @& 
solingly, thinking hard—and still 
minutes passed, with no hail from 
lookouts; and still the ship gt ull 
labored. She could not stand the 
ing much longer. 
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“Well?” said Sloan interrogativels ® 
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Avery day 


the right treatment for your skin ) 


See how it will help to make it 
clear, lovely in color 


OUR complexion, too, can be 
lovely! If you would have that 
most potent of all charms — a 

clear, fresh complexion, lovely in color 
—look to the daily care of your skin! 

Look to its tissues! Their texture 
can make your complexion coarse or 
fine, roughor smooth. Look to its mil- 
lions of pores! They can breathe and 
giveyour skin freshness and life. Look 
to its little blood vessels! They can 
cause thedelicate color tocome and go. 

You cannot have a clear, smooth 
skin—you cannot have fresh, natural 
beauty—unless you are giving your 
skin every day the treatment that will 
stimulate the small muscular fibres, 
bring the blood to the surface of the 
skin, keep its millions of pores fine, its 
tissues soft and smooth as a baby’s. 

Every day, as old skin dies, new 
skin is forming to take its place. The 
right daily care will keep this new 


skin fine in texture, lovely in color. 


Lovely complexions don'tjust’ happen.” 
The right daily care will make yours 


lovely, too. 


Begin tonight the following famous 
Woodbury treatment: 


Lather your washcloth well with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. 
Now with the tips of your fingers work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, 
always with an upward and outward motion. 
Rinse first with warm water, then with cold 
—the colder the better. Finish by. rubbing 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
Always be careful to dry the skin thoroughly. 


The very first time you use it, you 
will feel the glow this treatment leaves 
on your skin. Use it day after day. 
Notice the steady improvement it 
makes in your skin. See how soft 
and lovely just the right daily care 
keeps your skin! 


You will find Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap on sale at any drugstore or toilet 
goods counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today and begin 
tonight this treatment. A 25 cent 
cake will last a month or six weeks. 


Sample cake of soap, booklet of famous 
treatments, samples of Woodbury’ s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream, 
sent to you for 15¢. 


For 6c. we will send you a trial size cake 
(enough for a week or ten days of any Woodbury 
facial treatment) together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, “A Skin You Love To Touch.” Or for 15¢ 
we will send you the booklet and samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 
1711 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1711 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 
Ontario. 








“A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH” 
The booklet wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
contains successful treatments for : 
Skin Blemishes 
Conspicuous Nose Pores 
Blackheads 
Oily Skin and Shiny Nose 
Coarsened Skin 
Sluggish Skin 
Pale, Sallow 
Skin, etc. 
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length. Some one had to make the dis- 
tasteful move to give it up—and he was 
next in command. 

The Commander closed his eyes, his 
face grim and sorrow-stricken, as the 
group waited, the quartermaster cocking 
his ear for the order “Hard a-port!” 

Then, hollowly, as if speaking in a 
dream, “The Lord is in the tempest! 
His voice is in the storm! Praiséd be the 
name of the Lord!” boomed the Com- 
mander solemnly..... “Start your 
smoke-screen!—watch!—and pray!” came 
the order, as from one who heard in a 
trance. 

“The very thing!” shouted the Exec’, 
springing to the engine-room speaking- 
tube. “Chief! Oh, Chief! Start your 
smoke-screen, as quick as you can do it! 
Gad, fellows, we'll spread a black smudge 
fifteen miles long that the boy can’t help 
but see! And we’ll be at the-upper end 
of it, all right! Skipper, you’re sure boss, 
when it comes to a pinch hit!” 

Presently dense billows of black smoke 
were rolling out from the four funnels of 
the destroyer, that thick crude-oil smudge 
that has screened many a battle-fleet in 
an impenetrable veil. The wind swept it 
in great clouds across the wave-tops, in 
dense, heavy, solid curls from the funnel- 
tops—a mark that could be seen by an 
aviator for miles. Hope began to dawn 
on the faces in the charthouse. The Com- 
mander dashed out to join the lookouts 
on the outer bridge. He could hardly 
stand up here, and the white spray sleeted 
over him as he pulled the hood of his 
great-coat up over his head and held it 
there with both hands. Five minutes 
passed, then ten, and hope began to wane, 
and his heart sank again, for it would not 
be much longer before the destroyer 
would have to put back 


“THEN the port lookout crawled over 
and touched him on the shoulder: 
“*Plane he!” he shouted in the Com- 
mander’s ear. “See it, sir?” 


“No—I don’t—where is he?” de- 
manded Bradshaw eagerly. He followed 
the lookout’s finger, but could see noth- 
ing. “Yonder, sir,” grinned the starboard 
lookout, coming over to join them and 
pointing with a horny finger that jutted 
out from a flapping yellow sleeve. 

“Damn my eyes, anyhow!” exploded 
the Commander wrathfully. “I'd give a 
lot to own as good ones as you boys have! 
There—I see him!” 


[ow over the horizon skimmed a tiny 
black speck. It was some time be-+ 
fore he could make out the faint hori- 
zontal lines above it that proclaimed it an 
airplane, but it was coming on fast, and 
soon it soared overhead, while Bradshaw 
barked out orders for hand-lines. Men 
staggered out on deck, facing the swirling 
seas with coiled lines in their hands, while 
the ’plane banked and circled, and finally 
shot down and plunged into the breast of 
a great, sloping wall of water. The Com- 
mander held his breath as its long wings 
turned over and over, and a rabble of 
foam raced down the wave-slope upon it. 
Presently, out of the tangle of sea-foam 
and ’plane-gear, he saw a human figure, 
its arms striking out valiantly over the 
rim of a white ring-buoy. The Notting- 
ham veered over doggedly toward it, as 
Simmons spun the wheel; and she yawed 
majestically, high in the air, as a dozen 
life-lines shot out from her sides. The 
Commander saw Leslie grab one of them 
and make it fast around the ring buoy, 
and then he disappeared in spouts of 
spray that leaped out from the destroyer’s 
sides. But three stout tars were hauling 
away on the line, and with the next roll 
they had him aboard and hurried him be- 
low into the wardroom. 

The Commander dashed into the chart- 
house. “Hard a-port, quartermaster!” 
he ordered, his eyes flashing with joy. 
“Jim, you take her out of this—see 
you later!” And he hurried down the 
ladder and raced aft along the corridors 
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to the wardroom. Leslie was waiting for 
him, very wet, very cheerful, entirely at 
home already. “Some one gimme a butt 
—I’m half dead for a smoke!” he was 
saying to the eager, questioning watch. 
officers as the Commander entered. 

“Hello, Pa!” he grinned as Elmer 
rushed forward. “Who thought of the 
smoke-screen? That was a life-saver, 
men!” 

“Your mother, son!” choked the Com- 
mander as he wrung the youth’s hand, 

“Mother! Is she in on this too!” 
laughed Leslie wonderingly as he blew 
smoke through his nostrils. “Where'd 
she get into the sketch?” 

“T don’t know, son—but you can thank 
her for your life, and not for the first 
time, either!” retorted Elmer seriously, 
“You know, I don’t believe in telepathy 
and all that rot—but this I do know: 
We were at our wits’ end to know what 
to do, and were about to give you up, 
when I closed my eyes—and I saw her, 
Kid! She was on her knees, praying for 
you, praying in an agony, as Jacob 
wrestled with God in the dim tract of 
Boy, I wish you could have 
seen her face! And then, son, plain as I say 
them now, something whispered into my 
mind these words—I /eard them, son: 
‘Start your smoke-screen—watch—and 
pray!’ 

“That’s all I know.” 

There was a silence as Leslie listened 
with downcast eyes, staring unseeingly. 
Then he lifted his head and looked the 
Commander in the eye. “I believe you, 
sir!” he said very respectfully, and he 
stretched forth his hand, a new, an older 
look in his face. 

The Commander took it, and slapped 
him on the back, his eyes sparkling. 
“Gad, boy, but I’m glad to see that! 
Some day you'll realize how much you 
mean to those who love you. Get om 
some dry clothes and come up to the 
charthouse; I’m going to wire Mother 
you're safe!” 











THE ONE BEFORE THE 


(Continued from 
page 78) 


LAST 





Nina slowly, “that I need think twice 
about giving it up.” 

But she let him put his arms around 
her again, and when for the second time 
that night he kissed her, her little hand 
only tightened upon his sleeve. 

“Tt’s been a long time—hasn’t 
Nick?” she sighed. 

“Longer than it'll ever be again, be- 
tween you and me,” Captain Browne re- 
turned passionately. 

She drew a deep, quivering breath, 
quiescent there within his arms. 

“Don’t talk—let’s just play it can hap- 
pen! You and me like this really—and 
everything all right—I’ve dreamed it lots 
of times. I used to put myself to sleep 
with it—night after night, after I broke 
our engagement; and I used to wake up 
crying.” 

He set his lips hard upon her eyelids 
and found them heavy with tears. 

“Sweetheart—my sweetheart! I’d give 
the world to get that time back again.” 

“But you can’t—can you? One can’t 


it, 


ever get anything back again—you see? 


That’s why I want to pretend, just for 
a moment—” 

“Do you honestly think I’m going to 
let you marry Dunn?” 

She broke into a pathetic little laugh 
before the anger in his voice. 

“T don’t just see, Nicky, how you're 
going to do anything else. And what 
about Marion? Oh, Nicky, how could 
vou? And you with an eye for the ladies! 
What was it you said awhile ago? Not 
very nice of you, by the way—but it’s 
true. We’re both a pair of pikers. We 
both wanted soft berths, and were go- 
ing about the easiest way to get them. 
Well, I fancy we'll pay for anything of 
that sort that we get—you and I.” 

The wind, freshening, roared about 
them like a torrent. He had to stoop al- 
most to her lips to hear her. She shrank 
closer within his arm and hid her eyes 
against his shoulder. 

“Take me back to the party, Nicky. 
Here endeth the second lesson! We'll 
know better, next time—only there wont 
be any next time—” 





HE last word broke from her ima 

little gasp. She cried out incoherently 
and was still, in the heart of a bliné 
ing welter of light thrown from the lamps 
of a car just rounding the curve behind 
them. It was a light that endured 
briefly but long enough. In the howl of 
the wind, the car’s approach had not 
been audible. It stopped now, will 
something of a suggestion of violence @ 
its suddenness, and two people, a mal 
and a woman, alighted abruptly and 
their way in the teeth of the wind to 
where Nina still stood, clinging to GP 
tain Browne’s arm. 

He had barely time for muttered & 
assurance, “Don’t worry—it’s all : 
before Marion’s voice came to them,® 
little sharpened, a little higher than 
touched with unwonted excitement. 

“Nina—Miss Patterson!” 

“Ves?” said Nina clearly. : 

Robert came up, buttoning his coat 
against the wind, his somewhat s 
shoulders square, his head back stilily.) | 
“We've been looking everywhere 1% 
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YOUR WHOLE HOUSE LOVELY FOR WINTER ENTERTAINING 


on its formal winter air. Guests 

are coming and going every 
day, and all the fine linen must be 
kept snowy white and ready. 


| T’S fun to watch your house take 


Not a speck of trouble or worry! 
The minute that dear embroid- 
ered lingerie pillow looks as if it had 
been touched, one spot on the Irish 
». damask, a 
7, dim look 
/ about the 
yellow silk 


hangings—and you pop them one 
and ail into the rich Lux suds for 
a tubbing. 


Your wonderful counterpane of 
real filet — so filmy and exquisite— 
is not more delicate than Lux suds. 


That puffy quilt with its luscious 
cover of apple-green satin will come 
out big and bright and fluffy as when 
you first plumped it down on the 
foot of your bed. Even the dainty 
silk lamp shades can be kept fresh 
and cheery all winter long. 


Noo suds so wonderful as Lux for dainty things 





Lux comes in clear transparent 
flakes that dissolve instantly in hot 
water and whisk into a wonderful 
lather, For silks or colored fabrics, 
add cold water until] lukewarm. 


There’s no harsh rubbing of soap 
on fine fabrics. Just dipping up and 
down and gentle squeezing of the 
suds through the soiled parts. Lux 
won’ t hurt anything pure water alone 
won’t injure. Your grocer, druggist 
or department store has Lux, — 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 








LAUNDER ALL YOUR NICEST THINGS WITH LUX 


PA ERE REE IN Le DARE SB Mi! 


Fine table linens Silk draperies Silk lamp shades _ Corsets 


Embroidered Lace curtains Blankets Negligees 
pillow cases Cretonnes Baby’s woolens Fine blouses 
Embroidered towels Tapestries Sweaters Silk underwear 
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Teller 


‘*T see a man—a dark man. 
talking earnestly to a young girl. 


He is 
She is 
trying to avoid him. He seizes her by both 


arms. They struggle. He has his hand 
at herthroat. She falls. He strikes her. 
He goes—I cannot see where he goes. 
It is dark — dark —’’ 

What happened then—how this medium knew— 


that is the perplexing mystery solved only by the 
marvelous genius of 


CRAIG KE 


The American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of our age. He has taken 
science—science that stands for this age—and allied 
it to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. 
Even to the smallest detail, every bit 
of the plot is worked out scientifi- 
cally. For nearly ten years America 
has been watching this Craig Ken- 
nedy—marveling at the strange, new, 
startling things that detective hero 
would unfold. 

Such plots—such suspense—with 
teal,vivid people moving through the 
maclstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Rus- 
sian ingenuity has fashioned wild 
tales of mystery. Butall these seem 
old-fashioned — out-of-date— beside 
the infinite variety — the weird ex- 
citement of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE=—Poe 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s works in 10 vols. 

When the police of New York 





failed to solve one of the most fearful 
murder mysteries of the time, Edgar 
Allan Poe — far off there in Paris — 
found the solution. The story is in 
these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination, 
Here are two of the greatest writers 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve ata 
remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. Si 
mail the coupon now—Send no money. 


TWO SHELVES OF BOOKS 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 














HARPER & BROTHERS, R. B.-11-19 
17 Franklin Square, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, set of Arthur BR. Reeve —in 12 
volumes. Also send me, absolutely free, the set of bad Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will return bot 
seis within 10 days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $2 
within 10 days $2 a month for 12 months. 
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ADDRESS vossaccsscecesvevecesesececcsecessssescesscessscces oy 
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you, Nina—I couldn’t believe that you 
had been so reckless—” 

“As to come up here, alone,” put in 
Marion. 

“I brought her,” said Captain Browne 
coolly. “Better.say anything you have 
to say, to me, Dunn!” 

“Why? Is it dangerous?” asked Nina 
innocently. 

“You must have known people would 
talk,” said Marion coldly. 

Her brother suddenly thrust her a lit- 
tle to one side. He was under the in- 
fluence of uncontrollable excitement. 

“Suppose,” he began violently, “that 
it had been anyone but ourselves com- 
ing round that curve—and seeing you— 
as we did, just now—Nina, what do you 
think would have happened?” 

“Why, we hope,” said Captain Browne 
pleasantly, “that they would have real- 
ized their intrusion and gone on.” 

“Nick!” cried Nina imploringly, but a 
whisper of nervous laughter crept into 
her voice in spite of her, 

Robert emitted a hoarse, small sound 
of rage. 

“You realize, don’t you, Browne, that 
Miss Patterson is engaged to me? That 
your behavior is absolutely outrageous—” 

Captain Browne laughed briefly. 

“Miss Patterson was engaged to me,” 
he stated, “before she ever knew you— 
back in Virginia. And I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that we both have uncommonly 
good memories. Also, if you feel as 
badly as you would have us believe, 
about her being up here with me to-night 
—you* should have knocked me down 
when you first got here. It’s too late 
now, you know. Sort of an anticlimax.” 

“Please, Nick!” cried Nina desperately. 

Marion, struggling with her petticoats, 
in the face of the relentless wind, got 
out a breathless protest. 

“T knew, the minute I saw you go—” 

“Oh—you saw us go—eh?” said Cap- 


tain Browne imperturbably. “Well— 
Nina, we seem to have damned ourselves 
pretty thoroughly, don’t we? _ Sorry, 


Dunn, but you see how things are: Nina 
and I were very nearly married four years 
ago, and it seems to be the sort of tie 
that it isn’t easy to break. She thought 
she’d forgotten, but she hasn’t. No more 
have I, So you can’t very well marry 
her, because I’m going to marry her 
myself.” His smile, even in that wind- 


cursed dark, was a most human and en- . 


gaging thing. 

“T haven’t said so,” said Nina sud- 
denly. 

Robert dragged himself out of a dazed 
and infuriated silence, seeing a gleam of 
hope. 

“Tf he was forcing himself on you, 
Nina, don’t be afraid to tell me. If you 
didn’t want to come up here with him—” 

There was a poignant silence. 

“But I did,” said Nina at length, 
slowly and unwillingly. “I’d go much 
worse places than this with him—if he 
wanted me to. It was always like that— 
only we quarreled—and I hadn’t sense 
enough to make it up. It’s true—I 
haven’t forgotten..... I’m sorry, Rob- 
ert.” 

Robert made a futile gesture of retali- 
ation. 

“You don’t suppose;” he began hoarse- 





ly,—poor Robert, whom girls had always 
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liked and looked after longingly, by rea. 
son of his lovely golden lining, —*yoy 
don’t suppose that after this—” : 

“I think you didn’t quite get me a 
moment ago,” Captain Browne inter. 
rupted curtly, “when I said that Miss 
Patterson was going to be married to 
me.” 

“Let him jilt me, Nick,” implored aq 
small stricken whisper at his elbow. 
“He'll like to remember that, anyhow.” 


O Nick let Robert jilt her, which he 

did in four brief words. 

“I’m through with women.” 

“Oh, Robert, they’re not all like me, 
really,” Nina pleaded wistfully. 

“And lucky for him they’re not,” said 
Marion, sniffing a little from the wind 
and overmuch emotion. She added vi- 
ciously: “You don’t begin to know how 
you'll ‘be talked about for this before 
you’re through.” 

“That, fortunately, is one thing which 
has never troubled either of us very 
much,” said Captain Browne gravely. 

The dark swirled about them like a 
living sea—the wind was sharp with fury. 

“Come on, Bob!” insisted Marion; and 
Bob went. 

Nina stopped him at the last moment. 

“Robert—I can’t go back to your house 
to-night; I’m not so—” 

“You will,” said Robert sternly, “un- 
less you want to start a scandal which 
will just about drive my mother crazy, 
To-morrow you can do as you please, 
but to-night—” 

“To-night,” said Captain Browne 
evenly, “I’m going to take you home with 
me, Nina. It happens I’ve got a mother 
of my own, out at the Yard, who'll be 
only too glad to get you—scandal or no 
scandal.” He added, turning her about 
with a hand on her slender arm: “To 
morrow we can be married.” 

“Good-by, Robert—” Nina faltered, 
but with a grinding of brakes and 4 
snarling of gears, Robert was gone, tak- 
ing an outraged and voluble sister with 
him. 

“After all, you can hardly blame him,” 
Captain Browne conceded slowly. “How 
ever, so far as Marion’s concerned, I give 
you my word I’ve got nothing on my 
conscience.” 

“TI know you, Nicky,” said Nina, 
sweetly tremulous. “I know your little 
ways with the ladies—don’t apologize! 
You don’t mean a thing, of course—but 
to a girl like Marion, all roads lead to 
matrimony.” ; 

He stopped her with his cheek against 
her own: 

“I’m no good, am I? And I’m poor 
as Job’s turkey. And you'll probably 
regret bitterly that you ever married me; 
still—” 

“Still,” said Nina in a small, unsteady 
whisper, “it can’t be any worse than for- 
ever regretting that I didn’t—” 

Which is, according to some, 
explanation of marriage. S 

Then she laughed, with the wind whip- 
ping her hair across her eyes, 4 low, 
sweet, reckless little laugh, and put her 
hands against his shoulders and hid her 
face above his heart. 

“Poor Robert!” she said. “And poor 
me! And poor you! But it’s worth It 
isn’t it?” 
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PEOPLE NOTICE YOUR FINGERNAILS 


Every time you put your hand to your hair — Every: time you powder 
your nose—Whenever you make a gesture, your hands are conspicuous 


attention of the others centered 

on you—and then you caught a 
glimpse of your nails. The very memory 
of it still makes you flush. 


YV"vee tea cup poised in the air; the 


You cannot put on your hat or fasten 
your glove; you cannot give your clothes 
a tiny, settling pat; you cannot make the 
least gesture without drawing attention 
to your hands. 





This is ruinous ! 
The nail rvot is only 4/12 inch below 
the cuticle. If you cut the cuticle, you 
are sure to injure the delicate root. 


People not only look at your hands — 
they judge you by them. 

An occasional manicure may improve 
the appearance of your nails for the time 
being, but it will not keep them looking 
well. You must care for your nails 
regularly, and care for them by the 
right method. : 

When you cut the overgrown cuticle, 
you can’t help cutting the living skin, 
too. There’s only */,, of an inch of cuticle 
to protect the root of the nails. When 
you hack into this cuticle you are hurting 
the only protection of the sensitive root. 


Below you see Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Cutex Nail White, and 
Cutex Powder Polish in the 
mew ivory-like tube. The three 
Bive you awonderful manicure. 


The skin, in its effort to heal these ugly 
little places, grows quickly and forms 





This is correct 


Soften and remove surplus cuticle with Cutex. 
It will leave a thin, beautiful nail base. 


thick, ragged cuticle that makes you 
feel self-conscious when people look at 
your nails, 

But you can keep your cuticle thin, 
smooth, even. 


The right way to do this is to soften 
and remove the cuticle with Cutex. 
Just dip an orange stick (with cotton 
wrapped around the point) into the 
Cutex bottle. Then gently work the 
stick around the base of the nail, pushing 
back the dead cuticle. Carefully. wash 
the hands, pushing the cuticle back when 
drying them. 

The Cutex way keeps the cuticle in 
perfect condition. It can’t break the 
skin or injure the nail root. 

To remove stains and make the nail 
tips snowy white, apply a little Cutex 
Nail White underneath the nails. Finish 
with Cutex Nail Polish. 


Get Cutex at any drug or department 
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When you feel uncomfortable 
every time you see people's 
eyes upon your hands, you 
cannot be at your best 


store. Cutex, the cuticle remover, comes 
in 35c and 65c bottles. Cutex Nail White, 
and Nail Polish are each 35 cents. 





The exquisite result 


Your nails look like this all the time when 
you give them a regular Cutex manicure. 


For 20 cents have exquisite nails 
for a month 


Mail the coupon below with two dimes 
and we will send you a complete Midget 
Manicure Set., Send for it today. Ad- 
dress Northam Warren, Dept. 611, 114 
W. 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 621,200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 








NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 611, 114 W. 17th St., N. Y.C. 
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“One of hes Is Guilty!” 


“T see gold—masses of it—shining—glit- 
tering. ‘There are two who are fighting for 
it—a man and a woman. One of them is a 
thief. There is only one other who knows 
the truth, and she is long since dead. If I 
can talk with her spirit——”’ 

The mystery—the romance—the gripping 
horror of it all makes a story it is impossible 
to put down until the breathless end. Read 
it. It’s in this set by 


(First Uniform Edition) 
Mm Whether it be the blinding heat of an 
African desert—a lonesome island in 
the Pacific—or the deep mystery of 
a London fog—Davisalwayshad 
a breathless story to tell. He 
knew that Romance was not 
dead. Noman everknew somany 
different kinds of people. Noman 
ever visited so many strange 
lands or saw so many wars in 
so many different places. He was at the 
Boer War—he was in Cuba—he saw 
the Russo-Japanese War—he was in 
Mexico—he was inthe Great War. More 
than ever before Americans love him. 


Theodore Roosevelt said: ‘* His 
heart flamed against cruelty and injustice. 
His writings form a text-book of Amer- 
icanism which all our people would do 
well to read at the present time.” 


FREE sitincioy 


5 Volumes 

Monsieur Beaucaire The Magnificent Ambersons 
The Flirt The Gentleman from Indiana Penrod 

Our foremost living Ameri- 
can novelist today is Booth 
Tarkington. Every American 
sees himself as a boy in “Pen- 
rod,’’ Every Americanknows 
the fascinating problem 
touched inthatbrilliantnovel, 
“The Flirt.”?’, The world can- 
not grow tired of his entranc- 
ing story, “Monsieur Beau- 
caire.” 

Booth Tarkington knows how to 
write about love. Nowhere else can 


you find romance so delightful — so 
enthralling. 


Because of his closeness to real 
American life, Columbia University’s 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 1918 went to Booth 
Tarkington for ** The Magnificent Ambersons.”* 

This is a remarkable offer and it cannot last long. No 
American home can afford to be without Richard Harding 
Davis and Booth Tarkington. Sign and mail the coupon 
at once, and you will get one at low price—the other free. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
Bovth Tarkington, in 5 volumes. If these books are not satisfac- 
tory, I will return both sets within 10 days, at your expense. 
Otherwise, I will send you 50c at onceand $1 a month for 18 
months. 10% added in Canada because of duty. 
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THE JADE AND THE SOLDIER MAN 


(Continued from page 68) 








But this fight opened with such enthu- 
siastic promptness, and developed so 
beautifully, that he hated to meddle. 
He could always grab the hind leg of a 
bulldog, but never dreamed that a woman 
had so many arms and legs and teeth. 
First he caught a flying leg, then an arm 
—let go the leg for a hold on the other 
arm, pinioning Tina’s elbows from behind, 
and dragging her to the witness bench. 

“Turn me go! Mr. Creeper, turn me 
go!” 

“No, Tina, you’ve done enough.” 
“T aint started; jes’ wait till I gits him 
out o’ here.” 

“What made you so mad?” he asked. 
“T thought you were on good terms with 
Bubber?” 

“T aint on mo kinder terms wid him. 
Put dat nigger in de pen, an’ lemme come 
laugh at him through de bars—”’ 

“Here! Let him alone, and hush!” 
But the Creeper knew that Tina wouldn’t 
hush. He planted his chair between them, 
and sat down to listen. 

With ruffled uniform, a swelling contu- 
sion on his jaw, an aching in the back 
part of his head, and a wary eye, the in- 
jured husband edged into a seat at the 
far end of the table. He never opened 
bis mouth, while Tina spat forth denun- 
ciations and punched holes in his alibi. 

“Dat’s why you rambles roun’ so late at 
nights—wid me payin’ de house rent, an’ 
feedin’ you.” 

“So he wasn’t sick, and at home, last 
Wednesday night?” the Creeper asked. 

“Dat he warn’t.. I overspoke myse’f. 
But I’m done wid lyin’ for him.” 

“Now, Tina, maybe you'll tell me: 
what did Bubber do with that jade idol?” 

“Mr. Creeper, I don’t know—hones’.” 

During an armistice of silence Bubber 
nursed his jaw; the tread of men was 
coming upstairs, and Tina scowled from 
her bench behind the anteroom door; then 
the door began to open very cautiously, 
and Ivalizzy peered in. 

“Mr. Creeper, kin I speak wid Corp’l 
Watts?” 

“No, but you kin speak wid me!” Like 
a malignant yellow wasp Tina flitted out, 
and Ivalizzy bolted—bolted against Joe 
Billy, Neezer and the constable who 
blockaded the outer passage. Junkin 
wasn’t quick enough to seize both of Tina’s 
arms, as she pummeled Ivalizzy’s face. 


“Here, Neezer! Catch her—catch 
her!” 
Neezer stubbornly held back until 


Tom had separated the fighting women. 

“Neezer, why didn’t you keep this 
woman from beating Ivalizzy?” 

“Huh! Ivalizzy turned me up. J paid 
for dat hat, J give her money, and dat 
ring—an dis is what I gits.” 

“You ought to got wuss’n dat,”: Joe 
Billy growled, “fer tanglin’ up wid dis 
blab-mouf what had us pinched.” 

“Didn’t! Didn’t!” Ivalizzy yelled from 
underneath her three-feathered crank- 
sided hat. 

“You did! You did!” 

His scholars having lashed each other 
into a most revealing mood, the master 
opened school. 






“Come in here—whole bunch. Wei 
now proceed to recite the shorter cate. 
chism.” : 


[7 was not a jocose and amiable assem. 

blage which greeted Mrs. Westlake’s 
first appearance in a squalid justice court 
Furred and cloaked and portly, she 
paused at the door, with her majestic 
chauffeur in attendance. 

“Please have a seat”—the Creeper 
tendered his safest chair—‘and identify 
the thieves.” 

Without interest she glanced around 
the room. Never in all of her prosperous 
existence had Mrs. Westlake’s eyes rested 
upon such a gathering. And yet in the 
tactful seating of guests at her own din- 
ners she might have learned something 
from Tom Junkin; for Tom had ranged 
his misfits most discreetly. Behind the 
judicial table—barricaded alike from’ the 
resentful Neezer and from a’ fierce-eyed 
wife—sat Bubber, with an anxious eye, 

“Howdy, Mrs. Westlake.” 

“Good evening, Bubber.” 

At one end of the long witness-bench 
Junkin had seated Tina,—then a neutral 
space, — Neezer, — space, — Joe Billy,— 
space,—and Ivalizzy—which promised a 
minimum of jarring. Mrs. Westlake’s 
unseeing eyes passed over the black and 
tans, returning to the Creeper. 

“Tt is of no consequence whether you 
catch the thieves. Where is my idol?” 

“Sorry, ma’am, but we have only found 
your ring. That’s it?” 

“Ves, I identify the ring.” And she 
assumed possession. 

“And them two candlesticks?” 

“They are also mine. Lawrence, put 
them in the car.” 

“But, ma’am,” the Creeper protested, 
“we'll need these at the trial.” 

“Take them, Lawrence.” And the 
chauffeur took. 

“Of course you'll pay a part of the t 
ward—for recovering your candlesticks 
and ring?” 

“No. My reward was not offered for 
candlesticks and rings.” : 

Her own set could not have imagined 
Mrs. Dodd Westlake making such yalgat 
display of wealth; but she was a § 
judge of negro nature and knew the fore 
of visualization. From a beadwork 
she produced the actual cash in crisp, @ 
folded five-dollar bills, through which bet 
fingers stirred a most seductive rustle. 

“Mr. Officer, I have no desire to pros 
cute. If the thief himself brought my 
idol and confessed that he stole tt, 
should give him this money—and forget 
Sid 

From their mourners’ bench two uF 
happy negroes—Neezer and Joe Billy= 
glanced up in utter disgust, then ¢ 
themselves for simian-headed fools. 

The eyes of Bubber Jones grew Wi 
and more protruding. He knew 
Westlake as a personage who bestows 
her stately visits upon the Marley hoi, 
but not as a potentate who was above. 
law. If the notion struck her, she 
take Bubber with the candlesticks. 


“Mrs, Westlake, kin I speak—Je 
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What Does Your 
Mirror Reflect? 


Are you proud and 
happy because it re- 
flects an altogether 
charming skin? 


Or are you discouraged 
because .you have tried so 
many treatments and still 
your skin looks muddy, 
oily and colorless ? 


Give Resinol Soap a 
trial. Its soothing, refresh- 
ing lather, searches every 
pore, and helps to cleanse 
them from the impurities 
which have lodged there, 
giving the skin a chance to 
breathe. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers 
in toilet goods. 


Resinol Shaving Stick delightfully 
socthing to men with tender faces. 
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It was such a nuisance to have to put 
on a collar for Sunday and black his ° 
boots and wash his face every single 
day, to say nothing of his ears. Huckle- 
berry Finn had had just about 
all he could stand—so he had 
to run away. 

Let Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer take you by the 
hand and lead you back. 








End of the Low Price Sale 


MARK TWAIN 


25 Volumes 


This is to announce the end of the 
low price saleon Mark Twain. Nolonger 
can we afford to make these volumes at 
the low price and little payments. 

Act now to get Mark Twain at the 
little price. 


FREE voitmes 


Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 


Not only does this coupon bring Mark 
Twain at the low price, but it brings 
you absolutely FREE Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s Life of Mark Twain. 

It happens that we have a few sets of 
the fine 4-volume edition on hand—not 
enough to dispose of in the usual way. 

There are only a few—this coupon brings 
you one. Never again will you have a chance 
to get one except at the full regular prices. 

You must have Mark Twain. You can have 
him now at a low price, with Paine’s mar- 
velous life story Free. But we have only a 
few sets of Paine to give away. Take this gilt 
while you can. Send the coupon at once 
without money. This is the first time we 
have offered you a gift like this—and it is the 
last time. 


Don’t Throw Away 
Money and Happiness 


Svact now. Get the four sumptuous volumes 
of Paine’s inspiring work entirely free of 
charge. Get the set at the little price. Mail 
the coupon at once. If you wait until to- 
morrow, it may be too late. Do it now—this 
minute. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 














HARPER & BROTHERS R, B. 11-19 


17 Franklin Square, New York City 


Send me, ail charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain’s works in 25 
volumes, illustrateg, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped in 
gold, with trimm edges, and Paine’s ‘e of Mark Twain, in 4 
volumes, bound to match, SE. 
If not satisfactory, I will return them at your expense; otherwise 
I will send you $1.50 within five days, and $2.00 a month for 18 mos. 
For cash deduct 8 per cent from remittance. 
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word?” He put the question as a test, 
to find the person in supreme authority. 
“Yes, you may speak.” 

“Mrs. Westlake, you knows me? 
Tina’s husband.” 

“Certainly, I remember you well.” 
“Den would you mind tellin’ me what 
kind o’ thing dat is what you was ‘quirin’ 
*bout—dat jay-bird thing?” 

“You mean the jade idol? Ii is a 
small dark-green stone, semi-translucent.” 

“Vas’m.” 

“And carved in the mythological gro- 
tesque—” 

“Sho is.” 

“About this long!”—showing the length 
of a chubby finger. 

“Yas’m; dat’s de imige what Cap’n 
Marley brags about continual?” 

“Possibly. We have discussed it.” 

“An’ you'll pay dat hundred to ’cover 
it back?” 

Mrs. Westlake replied with a question: 
“Bubber, do you know anything?” 

“Yas’m, I knows a little.” 

“How much?” 

“Not much, ma’am; 
skivvered it for you.” 

In her eagerness Mrs. Westlake ad- 
vanced to the negro, who was still sitting. 
“Oh, Bubber! Have you really found 
it?” 

“Yas’m—ef you jes’ ‘low me a chance 
to git it.” Bubber started up, but the 
heavy-handed Creeper shoved him down. 

“Not on yo’ life! You don’t leave this 
room.” 

“Lordee, Mr. Creeper, I aint got to 
leave dis room.” 

“Then you have it? With you?” Mrs. 
Westlake abandoned all thought of dig- 
nity. 

“Sho is, ma’am—but it’s in a kinder 
awk’ard place. Scuse me; ef you'll look 
outer dat winder jes’ a minute. Thankee, 
ma’am.” 

Restlessly the lady fidgeted at her win- 
dow, while the Corporal began unwinding 
a spiral puttee from his right leg. 

Neezer and Joe Billy glared; both 
women looked on with stolid curiosity; 
even the constables kept their mouths 
shut, which allowed Bubber his chance to 
do a lot of foresighted explaining. 

“Yas’m, Mrs. Westlake, I knowed you 
was pow’ ful sot on ’coverin’ back dis jay- 
eyed imige what Cap’n Marley brags 
*bout; so I jes’ kep’ a-watchin’ an’ 
a-seekin-—’cause you an’ me is good 
friends. An’ I sez to myself, sezzi: ‘Some 
nigger is done stole Mrs. Westlake’s jay- 
eyed sumpin.” 

It was a long unwinding of spiral puttee 
and corkscrew explanations before Bubber 
unlaced the bottom of his breeches leg 
and began feeling around inside the bag- 
giness. 

“So I jes’ kep’ a-searchin’ an’ a-seekin’ 
—an’ here ’tis!” 


I’m 


only I done 


S Mrs. Westlake wheeled from the 

window, a pair of unanimous con- 
stables swooped down: “Let go, nigger! 
Open yo’ hand. Let go!” 

Merciless fingers undid the negro’s 
clutch, and wrested his treasure from him 
—legal tender for one hundred dollars; 
then they stepped back triumphantly. 

“Oh, blazes!” Tom Junkin exploded. 
“This aint nothin’ but @ knife!” 





If fer the beautiful half leather bi » write to 
you pre er eather binding us for 


“Yas suh!” Bubber glanced up inno- 
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cently. “Dat’s de very same knife what 
I los’. Here’s de imige.” And he safely 
delivered it to Mrs. Westlake. ; 

“Ts dat it, ma’am?” 

“Yes! Yes! My precious nephrite of 
Karakash!” 

“Sho is. 
time.” 

“And here’s your money.” 

“Wait, wait.” Junkin’s elbow hurled 
Bubber to the wall, while the Creeper 
reached for the cash. 

“Pay that reward to me. 
him—with the goods.” 

“But Ae returned it; and he gets the 
reward.” 

“No ma’am, no ma’am! 
rewards to the thief. 
ing a felony.” 

“Nevertheless I shall pay him.” 

Women have a legal right to change, 
and Tina was beginning to remodel her 
views. She rose from the bench, with 
eyes fastened upon that hundred dollars, 
and moved slowly toward it. Nobody 
heeded Tina, and Tina paid attention to 
nothing except the hundred which would 
have passed to Bubber except for the 
Creeper’s vigorous objections. 

“Can’t do it, Mrs. Westlake; the law 
wont allow nobody to pay burglars. I 
can prove—” 

“You sho kin prove it, Mr. Creeper!” 
Neezer rose, with a sneer at Ivalizzy. 

“Set down, fool!” Joe Billy tugged at 
his partner’s coat-tail. 

“T wont set down. Reckon I’m gwine 
to let dis nigger git loose, wid a hundred 
dollars, when he was jes’ as deep in it as 
us?” 

For the first time Mrs. Westlake per- 
mitted her gaze to abide upon this un- 
considered black man; then she spoke. 

“That’s one of the thieves; I saw the 
two quite distinctly. The negro lodge- 
room was burning, and light shone in at 
my window. There’s the other man.” 
Her accusing finger indicated Joe Billy. 

“Yas’m,” Neezer admitted, “bofe of us 
was dere. An’ so was Bubber Jones.” 

“No, there were only two of you.” 

“But you didn’t see him, ma’am; you 
couldn’t see him, ’cause us lef’ Bubber m 
de yard, fer a watch-out.” 

“There, now, Mrs. Westlake!” the 
Creeper exclaimed. “I told you so.” 

Mrs. Westlake looked at Bubber, who 
had collapsed into his chair, stunned and 
stupefied ‘beyond hope of denial. He 
showed every sign of guilt; so Mrs. West- 
lake folded up her wad of money. 

“Very well, Mr. Officer, I prefer not to 
override the law, and shall consult Cap 
tain Marley.” ; 

An illuminating correlation of ideas— 
“Cap'n Marley,” “burning lodge”—st 
little wheels to buzzing in Tina's head. 
Mrs. Westlake had turned to go, when the 
yellow woman clutched her hand and im- 
plored: 

“Qh, please, ma’am, wait jes’ a minulé 
Cap’n Marley kin prove dat Bubbet 
warn’t dere. Dat’s de night Capn 
tuk so bad wid dis here flu-cough, % 
Bubber sot up a-rubbin’ him all m t 
when de big fire wuz—” 


Dat’s what I ‘lowed all de 


I arrested 


You can’t pay 
That’s compound- 


IKE a rubber ball the Corporal 
bounced out of his chair and shouted: 
- “Dat’s de Gawd’s troof, Mrs. West: 
lake; I ‘members watchin’ dat fire frothy 
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At Christmas Time 


Your friends can buy 
anything you can give 
them — 

except your photograph. 


There’s a Photographer in Your Town. 


(And he’s not as busy now as he will be in December. ) 








Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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“‘He Wanted the 


Woman I Love’’ 


“T heard a shot—I saw him run—and then 
I saw her fall—the woman I loved. My leg 
was broken—and my gun was gone! I had 
only one thought— his strange, astounding 
plots must be revenged — he must die for a 


coward at my hand! He had the courage 
of a lion and the cunning of a rat. He came 
running toward me, when, suddenly —I —” 

But the story is toothrilling—too fascinating, 
as he tells it, for us to spoil it for you here—for 
it is told by the man who knows how to make 
a story the most breathless thing in the world. 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


He makes it so real that we forget every- 
thing about us in the joy of it. He is the 
man whose soul wouldn’t grow up for the 
tiresome things of this old world. It stayed 
always young, having the most splendid ad- 
ventures. He takes us with him in his stories ; 
hemakesus, too, forgetthat we have grownup! 

But it was America who first 
discovered him— America who 
proclaimed him! That was be- 
cause his spirit was the kind to 
thrill every true American— 
because he has put that spirit 
into his books, because they 
fascinate the gentlest woman and 
the bravest man alike and to-day 
Americans love him best of all. 


At Last—the 


THISTLE STEVENSON 


25 Volumes 
for Less Than Half Price 


Adventure, Humor, Mystery, His- 
torical Romance, ys, Poems. 
Also Stevenson’s Letters. 

80 Illustrations. 


For years the lovers of beautiful books 
have looked with longing eyes at the 
famous Thistle Edition. 

But the Thistle Edition was 30 costly to 
launch that the price was beyond the reach 
of most people. You can have the Thistle 
Edition at less than half price. The great 
outlay for plates has largely been worked 
off, and the Stevenson heirs have generously 
reduced their royalties. 


Never Again at This Price 


The paper for these books was bought 
when prices were lower than they are ever 
likely to be again. 

This price is made for the present 
edition, and we cannot agree to continue 
it. The price of binding alone makes it 
impossible — to say nothing of the high 
price of paper. Send the coupon now. 
Don't wait and pay more. Act now and save 
money. Send the coupon to-day. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Charies Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send me, all chasyee re id, complete set of ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENS N's istle Edition, in 25 Volumes, 








bound in attractive red cloth, with gilt lettering. If the 
books are not satisfactory, I will return them within 5 
days at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1 at 
once and $2 a month for 14 months. 10% added in 
Canada for duty. 
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Cap’n John’s winder. An’ Miss Virginia, 
she stood right alongside o’ me—” 

With accustomed decision Mrs. Dodd 
Westlake took the phone and talked to 
Captain Marley. In bated silence every- 
body could hear her questions. Then she 
hung up the receiver and settled all dis- 
putation. 

“Mr. Officer, Captain Marley requests 
me to sign what he calls an ‘appearance 
bond’ for Bubber Jones, who waited on 
him during last Wednesday night, and 
never left his house. Kindly write out 
the document.” 

In one terse sentence she knocked the 
props from underneath the constables. 
They might just as well release Bubber, 
for on Captain Marley’s testimony a jury 
would acquit him. 

“That'll be all right, Mrs. Westlake. 
We'll take your word for his appearance.” 
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“Thank you, Mr. Officer. 
—forty—sixty-five—” 

Tom Junkin and the Creeper tyme 
away from such a harrowing sight—gy 
hundred bucks being counted into a lying 
nigger’s hands. 


Twenty-five 


cy their cooing stroll toward the home 
nest Bubber slipped fifty dollars into 
the hand of his wife. 

“Now, Tina, next time you better a 
me sumpin befo’ you flies off de hand 
Soon as I seed dat ring, I begged gd 
ooman to lemme wear it, ‘cause I had 
de surest kind of a hunch dat it woul 
lead me straight to jes’ "bout one hundred 
simoleons.” 

The penitent Tina snuggled closer 
“Honey chil’, I ac’s hasty ’cause I loves 
you so hard. All dem constables couldnt 
make me believe no harm 0’ you,” 





HUMAN 





INTEREST STUFE 


(Continued from page 38) 








with their collies. The steward chalked 
up the next class on the blackboard. But 
Jeff Titus did not leave the ring. Eyes 
bulging, cheeks slowly turning from tan 
to brick-hue, he strode over to the judge. 

“Look-a-here, you!” he rumbled in a 
blend of wrath and dazed incredulity. 
“What’s the meanin’ of this-yer? Are 
you aimin’ to double-cross me? My 
dawg’s wuth ten of them ornery critters. 
He’s a heap bigger’n an’ huskier, an’ he’s 
purtier to look at, too! What the blue 
blazes do you-all mean by treatin’ him 
thisaway, you hard-biled shrimp? He—” 

With much dignity the little judge 
turned his back on the angry Titus and 
started across the ring. But before he 
had gone two steps, Jeff was once more 
confronting him. 

“Look-a-here!” snarled Titus, striving 
to keep himself in hand. “I aint goin’ to 
lay down under no frame-up! You judged 
crooked, with my dawg. I c’n prove it. 
Even if you didn’t have the sense to see 
he was the best of the hull bilin’, you 
was bound, anyhow, to give him the yaller 
ribbon fer third prize. An—” 

“T was bound to do nothing of the 
sort!” rapped out the exasperated judge. 
“T am here to judge collies, not dinosaurs. 
I refuse to countenance the claim that 
your dog is a collie by giving him a third- 
prize ribbon, even in a class of three. So, 
in this class, I have deliberately withheld 
the third prize. Your dog is not a collie. 
The Lord alone knows what he is, but he’s 
no collie. That’s all. Clear out!” 

The little judge had all the bristling 
pluck of a rat-terrier. And he needed it 
in facing this lean giant in whose slit-eyes 
the murder-light was beginning to smol- 
der. Jeff half extended one windmill arm 
in the general direction of the judge’s 
throat. Then he checked himself. 


i was going to be bad enough to slink 
home with no cup, but it would be ten- 
fold worse to go to the hoosgow for may- 
hem. He pictured sick Eve’s grief over 
such a disgrace, and his clenched hand 
dropped again to his side. Fighting with 
his temper, the mountaineer wheeled 
about and led the disqualified Robin out 
of the ring and back to the bench. 


A sweet mess he had made of every- 
thing, he and that parson, up yonder! 
They had wrought on Eve’s hopes and had 
made her so gloriously confident that her 
dear dog was going to sweep all before 
him and win the cup! She was lying at 
home this minute, her big eyes shining 
with anticipation, her vivid mind picturing 
the triumph-scene at the show. How con- 
fidently she would be waiting for that cup! 

Jeff had sought so enthusiastically to 
work out Stair’s theory of a “good new” 
cure! And how was the experiment to 
result? He must go home on the morrow 
and tell Eve not only that he had no cp 
to show her, but that the judge had actu 
ally refused Robin a third-prize ribbon, 
on the ground that the dog was a mor 
grel! What effect was that news going to 
have on a sick woman whose swift recov 
ery depended on her spirits? 

Knowing Eve as he did, Jeff was ready 
to believe it would undo most of her hart- 
won convalescence. And at the vey 
least, in her weak state, it was certain to 
make her cry. Jeff would rather have 
faced a machine-gun nest than make 
his gallant little sweetheart cry. He be 
gan to swear, very softly but very, vay 
zealously. And then his resourcefil 
mountaineer brain unlimbered and welt 
into action. 

Presently he arose from the bend, 
patted Robin absent-mindedly on the head 
and slouched off toward the end of tit 
hall, where, in a high glass case, were 
played the prize cups and the other i 
phies. g 

Long and minutely he scanned the git 
tering prizes, especially the cup engi 
“Best Collie.” And he spelled out i 
printed legend over the case—which pit 
claimed that the cups were suppliec 
the long-famous jewelry firm of 
& Bernstein, of Republic Street, Dunelt, 
Kentucky. 


EN minutes later, leaving Robin © 
shift for himself on his bench, 
was hiking toward the business $ 
the mountain metropolis.. He paused, fot 
a space, at the bank, where he had a cal 





(Continued on fourth page 





fully scraped-together little account, 
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Little secrets on which Good Looks depend 


O many, many women could be twice as attractive 
if they only knew how! Just a bit more under- | 
standing of the things that should be done makes all | 


home 
S into 


nae the difference between looking dull and looking exquisite. i} 
. de HOW TO PROTECT THE SKIN FROM COLD, ii 
- WIND AND DUST 
wo : i 
ndred Every ‘‘hike,’”? every motor trip you take, your skin 
pays for. The cold dries it. The wind robs it of all 
loser. natural oil. The dust flies into the pores and coarsens H 
loves them. ‘Then, the next day your complexion is florid, : 
uldn't harsh, rough—altogether unlovely! { 


You can protect your poor skin from this punishment. 
Before going out, rub a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream into 
your face, neck and hands, At once it disappears. It 
protects the skin, and it can never come out again in a 
wretched shine, for it is absolutely greaseless. This will 
keep your skin soft, smooth, lovely all winter. 











HOW TO CLEANSE THE PORES 
AND KEEP THE SKIN CLEAR 


For cleansing, your skin needs an 
entirely different cream—a cream 
with an oil base. Before going to { 
bed, or whenever your face has i" 
been especially exposed to dust, | 
rub Pond’s Co/d Cream into the | 
pores of your skin and wipe it off 
with a soft cloth It is amazing | 
how much dirt comes out. You i 
will get a new idea of how im- i 
portant this cold cream cleansing 
is. The formula for Pond’s Cold 
Cream was especially worked out 





ready HOW TO FRESHEN THE COM- to supply just the amount of oil 
hard PLEXION AND MAKE THE required to give it the highest | 
very POWDER STAY ON possible cleansing power. 1 
ain to There are times when you would ) 
+ have give all you own to look your very best. When- : | 
make ever you like, it cam be done! Before you powder, WHY YOUR SKIN NEEDS TWO CREAMS ! 
. be take a little bit of Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your One without any oil, for daytime and eve- ) 
ie finger tips. Smooth it lightly over your face. At ning needs—Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It ) 
went once the cool, fragrant cream disappears. You can ; will not reappear in a shine. 4 


é 


e head face as usual. The powder will stay on two or three | 
of the times as long. Do this always before powdering. Neither of these creams will encourage 
re dis It makes the powder look more natural. It gives the growth of hair on the face. 

er {10 your skin a new transparent loveliness, an exquisite Geta jar ortube of each cream today at any 


ae 


feel the tenseness around eyes and mouth relax. 
Your skin is smoother, fresher. Now powder your 


softness that make you look your very best. And 
it will never embarrass you by coming out in a 








One with an oil base, for cleansing and 
massage—Pond’s Cold Cream. It has just 
the amount of oil that the skin needs. 


drug or department store. You will realize for 
the first time how lovely your skin can be. 





ut the wretched shine! ; 
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oe MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Free sample tubes 
Pond’s Extract Co., 137-R Hudson St., New York 
Please send me, free, the items checked: 
A free sample of Pond's Vanishing Cream 
A free sample of Pond’s Cold Cream 
Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples 
checked below, for which I enclose the required amoun 


A 6c sample of Pond's Xesiching C Cream 
A be sample of Pond’s Cold Ci 








Cold Cram & 


Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 
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An Achievement 


eee White Crest, the Gift 
Box de Luxe. 


Thirty-seven (37) individual choco- 
late masterpieces to delight the eye— 
creations worthy to wear the Lc 


ney Crest! 


furs iets into this delicious assort- 
ment, and invite your particular 
triends to dip, too. 

Most of the good confectioners and 
drug stores in your neighborhood 


can supply you. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO 
BOSTON, MASS 
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The Red Book Meal 


Midway in an aisle labeled @m 


he drew forth a goodly share of that sum. 
SECTION sat a tired man, a typig l, 


Thence he made his way to the jewelry- 


Meer tener nn ee che ST cae dee 


Te seed 


Zi 


ited Nh wameram eos Ewes 


LO VE on the 


Mexican Border 


Sweetly she smiled into the eyes of both, 
kisses she took from both—the ruddy Amer- 
ican and the dark-skinned Mexican. And 
in the strong arms of the man from the 
North, was it any wonder that for the 
moment she forgot that Pedro would soon be 
there? Her punishment? Menof the North laugh coldly 
and pass on, but the Southern brother below the Rio 
Grande loves, as he hates, with a singleness that knows 
no mercy. On this erring woman, going so gayly to her 
fate, O. Henry could look with excuse and pity, as he did 
on the weaknesses of women always, everywhere, for he 
knew their small shoulders bear burdens that would 
break the backs of men. 


O. HENRY 


Moves Faster Than the Movies 


You have seenthis storyin the movies. You have laughed 
and cried over many more of O. HENRY’S masterpicces as 
they flew before you onthe film. You havegasped at their fast 
moving action—at their unexpected endings. O. HENRY’S 
stories make good films because in them is the action—the 
speed that the photodrama needs. They move as fast in 
the books as they do in the movies and you have the joy of 
O. HENRY’S colorful language — his rich store of racy 

slang—his inimitable style. Have his stories 
with you always whenever you want them to 
cheer you and to make life more full of joy. 


: Fi 
FREE—Votumes 
Jack London 


London's name has spread over the earth. 
Imitators have risen about him in a cloud 
— flatterers ofhis genius. He was a Norse- 
man of the Western coast. Through him we 
may drop our weight of everyday fears and 
deal with men— for he was bolder than all 
his heroes. See life with him in the rough— 
life, palpitating—latent—real. Get his best 
work absulutely free of charge. 


Send No Money 


Send for the books at once —for the 12 
volumes of O. Henry and the 5 volumes of 
London. If they're not the most fascinating, 
the best you ever saw or read send them back. 
They will cost you not a cent. 


25c a week pays for O. i 
Jack London is free. Send the coupon 
and put the 17 books on your library 
shelves and the new joy in your heart. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow 
Send coupon today and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 

30 Irving Place, NEW YORK 
R. B. 11-19 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving Place, New Y ork 
obese een genre near, Remco mate it 
sill r cloth with id . If] keep the books, I will remit $1.50 at 


nce, and the month f 1s months for the O. H. 
and. retain the Wr 3y-- th thout charge. go 1 me sieht 
10 days, return both pam Ay. cart expense 
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store. After a half-hour of dickering, he 
emerged from the shop, bearing a bulky 
parcel. 

Returning to the Agricultural Hall, he 
seated himself once more on the narrow 
bench beside the exultantly welcoming 
Robin, and proceeded to unwind the tissue 
wrappings of his package. Robin looked 
on in mild curiosity. His sense of smell 
had already told the dog that the parcel 
contained nothing of vital interest to him. 
Yet because he had been lonely and a lit- 
tle worried by Jeff’s long absence, Robin 
evinced a polite concern in the undoing 
of the wrappings. 

The last layer of paper was removed. 
To the dog’s view was exposed a huge 
and gleaming silver cup, a cup with much 
chasing on its polished surface and with 
three handles and an ebony base. It was 
at least double the size of the cup offered 
by the committee for best collie. 

“See that?” questioned Titus, holding 
the trophy aloft for Robin’s inspection. 
“Forty-one dollars, that set me back. An’ 
it'd ’a’ been a heap more, only it was a 
left-over. Robin, if that cup don’t tickle 
her suthin terrible, I’m a _ clay-eater. 
You;all won this yer vase to-day, Robin, 
by bein’ ‘best collie.’ Jes’ keep a-remem- 
berin’ that. I aint never put nothin’ 
over on her b’fore. You-all knows that, 
Robbie. But—I reckon it’s wuth doin’, 
this yer time. She—” 

He paused in his low-pitched confidence 
to the blinking, sympathizing dog. Two 
men had halted just in front of him. One 
of them was carrying an apparatus which 
movie-camp memories told Jeff was a 
camera. 

It chanced to be a moment when no less 
than two “Winners’ Classes” were on in 
the show-rings. Accordingly the ring- 
sides were banked deep with onlookers, 
and this secluded section of the aisles was 
wholly stripped of spectators. That was 
why Jeff had ventured to bring forth the 
cup from its wrappings. The sight of the 
two keenly interested men set him to 
scowling in dire embarrassment. 


§ chairman of the dog-show com- 
mittee was also one of the chief 
stockholders of the Duneka Chronicle. 
Wherefore the dictum had gone forth to 
the Chronicle city-room that the show 
was to be played up big, in both morning 
and evening editions. And the paper’s 
best descriptive writer, one Graham, had 
been assigned to do some “human inter- 
est” stuff about it, in addition to the 
sporting editor’s regulation account. 

Graham was a good reporter, and he 
had a genius for human-interest yarns. 
But of dogs he knew little, and of dog- 
shows he knew even less. Yet gleaning 
such information on the subject as he 
could, he had set forth for the show this 
morning, taking along the paper’s sole 
photographer. 

Pausing near the front entrance to ac- 
custom their ears to the frightful din and 
to take a snapshot of the trophy-case, 
the two newspaper men had wandered 
down the first aisle into which their non- 
enthusiastic feet had chanced to stray. 
There, suddenly, Graham saw one of the 
human-interest bits for which he was al- 
ways hunting. 


ao SIE sD 


taineer, beside a huge collie. 
civilly interested dog the mounta} 
exhibiting pridefully a silver @ 
than any in the trophy-case, 
talking to the dog too, in a com 
whisper, evidently telling the col 
a splendid victory he had scored 


proud of him his master was. Hi 


human-interest stuff if ever Graf 
seen it! 
“Cup for best collie in the show 
Graham of the scowling hill- -billy, 4 
“Yep!” snapped Jeff Titus defi 
“Good boy!” exclaimed Grahg 
ing by effusive geniality to break ¢ 
mountaineer’s surly reserve. “Fig 
one peach of a dog! 
And what’s yours?” 
“His name,” said Jeff with p 
courtesy, ‘ 
b’longs to my wife, Miz Jeff Tity 
Keytesville-way. She’s sick, to 
I’m showin’ him fer her. 


second?” wheedled Graham, 
with a chewed pencil on a doubled 
copy paper. “So! Thanks!” 
Still defiantly, 
the cup for inspection, 
around the majestic Robin’s sh¢ 
The camera clicked. 


and yelps. Besides, he was focusi 
indignant attention on this slick-p 
opponent of his. 


“Wal?” he demanded truculently. 


thing more you-all wants o’ me?¥ 
our dawg. An’ he’s good enough ff 
If you-all don’t like him none—” 
“But I do!” 
dog, Mr. Titus! 


What’s hig 
‘is Robin—Robin Adair 4 


Got any 
questions to pester me with bint 
“Would you mind holding up theg 


Titus did noble 
it, through the noise of a hundred j 
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Jeff had held form 
his free 


effused Graham. “A ry 
And’’—his eye nl 


along the collie section—“he must Det 
to championship standard, to have bal 


all of these beauties. 
you—” 


I'd lke Om 


“I aint got nothin’ more toa 


growled Jeff, half rising, and his 
eyetooth began to show under 
curling lip. 
start trouble "bout this yer cup— 


Graham was not aiming to start & 


Not at all did he like the new exp 
nor the voice, of this sulking hill 
had sought to patronize. With a! 
to the photographer he moved 


away, continuing his progress dom 


aisle. 
i et glared after him. 


tee that Titus had bought a cup 
had not been able to win one, 
him do it. 
So he held his ground, feeling very® 
ful, but somewhat scared. Hem 
the cup to its wrappings. It 
handier to carry in that way, show 
ejected from the show on accoulit 
fraud. 

But no one. ejected him. cc 
people paused now and then, tin 
course of the day, to stare amt 
poor Robin (and to straighten G8 
in comical haste as they em@ 
Jeff’s glower), no one molested 

At four in the afternoon 
nerves could stand the strain 
Untying Robin from the beng 


“An’ if you-all is aim 


Jeff wasn’t going to rum 


If thes 
were going to inform the om 
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HEY have made good, these star 

songs—they are THE melodies of ' 
the season. With her lips America sings » Look in the 
them—with her. feet she dances them — \) Heart of 4 
loves them with her heart. Her orchestras, 
jazz bands, theatres, talking machines and ath > 
player-pianos—all delight in their cheering charm. ye At Le 


“The Vamp” 


Irrestible! Vamps your heart, your lips, your feet. It’s 
the star fox-trot of ail dance orders, the big number of 
jazz bands everywhere. And there’s a chuckle in every 
line of its funny, zippy words. You'll love it, enjoy it, call 
for more. Try it. 


“My Baby’s Arms” 
The Song and melody hit of Ziegfeld’s New York Follies— 
no wonder “My Baby’s Arms” has won the entire song world 
with its pretty melody and delightful words. “My Baby’s 
Arms” will soothe, you and hug you tight once you know its 
scintillating charm. At your music dealer’s. 


“Lullaby Blues” 


Can you imagine a more bewitching waltz than “Lullaby Blues” 
— with its dreamy southern melody that just makes you want to 
dance and dance and sing and feel happy. “Lullaby Blues” is as 
sweet and wholesome as your mother’s old lullaby tunes— spiced 
with some real 1919 dance-pep. Get it today. 


“Sand Dunes” 


Who said the desert is dry? ‘Sand Dunes” will saturate all the 
song-thirst you have. It’s a wonderful new song-hit with a luring 
oriental tune nobody can help loving. It’s a wonderful dance-hit with 
a live fox-trot rhythm nobody can help craving. Jazzers—singers— 
EVERYBODY — all agree —“It’s a HIT.” 


You'll love these other beautiful Feist Songs: 


“When You Look in the Heart of a Rose” be the Campfire”’ 

“Thank God You're Here, Mother Mine” “The Radiance in Your Eyes” 
“There's a Girl in Chateau Thierry"’ “The Land of Lullaby” 
“Dreaming of a Sweet To-morrow” “Keep All Your Love for Me” 
“Sweet Love Dreams” ‘Your Heart Is Calling Mine” 
“One Loving Caress” “*Down Limerick Way” 
“When I Am in Siam”’ “Star of the East”’ 

“Persian Moon”’ “Love, Here Is My Heart” 
**Bluin’ the Blues” “*Give Me All of You” 

*‘Make Him Forget He’s Ever Been Away” “Sing Me Love's Lullaby”’ | 
“Golden Gate” “Erin” “Expectation” “In Siam” 


Instrumental Numbers: 


“Syria” “Laughing Blues” 
‘Merci gma # “Klondyke Blues” “Fidgety Feet” x 
‘Church Street Sobbin’ ‘‘Orange Blossom Rag’ ‘At the Jazz Band Ball’ 
ues’”’ “Sensation’ “Star of the Sea”’ 
“Lazy Daddy” “Bells of Bagdad”’ “*Dier-Kiss”’ 
On sale wherever music is sold, or we will supply you direct at 40c a copy, 
postpaid. Band ororchestra, 25c each. 


Ask Your Dealer to give you a copy of “Feist’s Melody Ballads” 


a little booklet that will give you the words and music of the choruses of many of 
the beautiful song-hits listed above. If not at your dealer’s send us his name 
with a 2c stamp and we will supply you direct. . 
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him to the entrance of the hall. There he 
sought the superintendent of the show. 

“When c’n me an’ my dawg git outen 
here an’ traipse home?” he asked. 

“No dog is supposed to leave the build- 
ing before ten o’clock to-night, when the 
show ends,” replied the superintendent, 
adding with a cryptic glance at Robin: 
“But I don’t think I need hold your entry 
to those rules. Go when you like.” 

The cup under his arm and Robin at 
his heels, Jeff departed. He had come to 
town on muleback, the dog running along- 
side. Even at -the best pace he could 
scarce hope to get home very much before 
midnight. He had come to Duneka on the 
preceding day and had planned to stay 
until next morning. But already his im- 
agination was afire with the thought of 
bursting in on Eve that very night,»with 
the glittering trophy. So he bent his 
steps toward the stable where he housed 
his mule. 


UA CROSS the fair-grounds from -the 
cityward gate a bevy of barelegged 
newsboys was scampering with armfuls 
of newspapers—copies of the Chronicle’s 
two afternoon editions. One. of them ran 
past Jeff. ' 

Jeff’s keen moyntaineer eyes chanced on 
a dark blotch near the bottom of the sway- 
ing sheet’s first page. With an unbe- 
lieving gasp, he stopped short in his 
tracks and bawled to the fleeing newsboy 
to come back. 

The boy returned, holding out the pa- 
per. Jeff snatched it from him, riveting 
his incredulous gaze upon that dark blotch 
on the front page. The blotch, at close 
range, resolved itself into a two-column 
cut—a picture of Robin, lying majesti- 
cally at full length in his bench, his trust- 
ful gaze fixed on the lank man who squat- 


ted beside him and who held aloft an ‘or- 
nate silver cup! ; 

Above the cup ran the caption: 
“A PRIZE-WINNER AND His_ PRIZE.” 
Beneath the picture were the lines: 

“Mrs. Jeff Titus’ Robin Adair: Winner 
of Cup for Best Collie in Show.” 

Doubled, in single-column space under 
this, was one of the two-stick “human- 
interest” stories with which Graham was 
wont to strew the Chronicle’s pages. Jeff’s 
fascinated eyes tore themselves from the 
picture and caught a glimpse of his own 
name midway of this explanatory yarn. 
He read the sentence containing the name, 
then the next line or so. Slowly and 
painfully he spelled out: 


Mr. Titus exhibited the dog for his 
wife, who is ill at their Keytesville home. 
With characteristic mountaineer mod- 
esty Mr. Titus refused to sound his 
splendid exhibit’s praises. _When con- 
gratulated by throngs of admirers who 
paid homage to the peerless Robin 
Adair, Mr. Titus’ sole comment on 
Robin’s sensational victory was: 

“He’s good enough for us!” 

_ Robin Adair was good enough for the 
judges, too, and good enough to win 
over one of the finest aggregations of 
high-bred collies ever shown in this part 
of the South. 


The brief story switched back to the 
human-interest note—to the man’s evident 
rapture in the triumph of his sick wife’s 
pet, and his shy pride in the magnificent 
cup. But Jeff read no more just then. 

Whirling on the impatiently waiting 
newsboy, he demanded thickly: 

“Gimme all them newspapers you're 
totin’! An’ then scuttle off an’ fetch me 
a dozen more! Scat!” 

Again he stared in idiotic bliss at the 
smudged two-column cut: What did it 
matter to Jeff Titus that the picture and 


- out” of the next edition, and that Gr: 
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ham was to incur the sharpest call 
of his career for the break he had Made? 

Not three copies of the Chromic , 
week made their way to Keytesville. Ang 
even should the next day’s full accoun 
of the dog-show reach the Titus region, no 
mountaineer in the State would Possess 
the technical show-lore to decipher the 
cryptic “summary of wins” and thy 
learn of Robin’s defeat. 

No: in the mountains, the printed word 
was accepted as gospel fact—by thos 
who had education to read it. And its 
pictures were accepted as such by thos 
who had not bothered to master the effete 
arts of reading and writing. Jeff ws 
going to take home enough papers to g 
around the whole sparse neighborhood, in 
addition to those which were to be mailed 
to Eve’s people at Louisville and to any 
other distant kin or friends of hers, 

Not in the very least did Jeff Titus m- 
derstand the meaning of this newspaper 
tribute. Nor did he bother his ove. 
wrought brain about it. He had the re 
quired “good news” for Eve. He lad 
printed and pictured proofs thereof. I 
this didn’t help along her tardy-cure, by 
leaps and bounds— 

“T aint never lied to her yet, Robin!” 
he informed the prize-winner as they an- 
bled homeward at dusk over the purpling 
miles of hilly trail. ‘Nor yet I don'taim 
to now. We'll walk in on her, with the 
cup. An’ when she asks, all pleased a’ 
tickled-like, ‘Why, whatever is this yer 
fer?’ we'll jest stick a copy of the new- 
paper up in front of her. I’m bettin’ the 
R’cordin’ Angel is due to strain his pore 
ears till they ache him, if he ‘ots m 
ketchin’ me tellin’ a lie to that Gave 
blessed gal!” 





WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING TO? 
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mental and physical clothes would no 
longer contain him, either. This meant 
a vast amount of scurry for the political 
and sartorial tailors of the day. 

Bob had learned from other officers of 
earlier escape that the price of clothes 
had doubled or trebled since the war, and 


that it took six weeks or more to get a. 


new suit made, if indeed the overworked 
tailor would stoop to take his measure at 
all. Millions of men were clamoring for 
long trousers and waistcoats and coats of 
rolling lapel. Bob shuddered to think that 
for a month or more he would have to 
stick to the uniform or clothe himself in 
hand-me-downs. Anything was better 
than lingering in olive drab, and he 
studied with feverish interest the adver- 
tising pages of the magazines and news- 
papers in which demigods of male beauty 
were clothed in ready-to-wear clothes, 
painted by artists of renown. 

That evening Bob went about the camp 
ridiculing such of his brother officers as 
still awaited their reprieves. He spoke to 
his once superiors with a smiling reminder 
that they were now his inferiors. He rev- 
eled in the ecstasies of a convict who 
had served his time and become the 
master of his own hours. 

He absented himself from retreat, and 
the next morning mocked the bugler who 


sounded reveille, turned his blanketed 
back on the subsequent racket and dozed 
in fields of asphodel till he was fed up 
on sleep. 

He dressed with a leisure unknown for 
nearly two years, packed his duds and 
struck out for New York, a free man. 
When he began to price the things he had 
to buy, his gayety expired. He realized 
that he was by no means a free man, but 
a slave to conventions. Ready-made suits 
cost more than tailor-made before the 
war. 

The dealers who had advertised, “Come 
upstairs and save $10, get a $30 suit for 
$20,” now blazoned forth the promise of 
suits at the upstairs bottom-rock price 
of $45. 

Silk shirts were eight or ten dollars 
apiece; silk pajamas were twenty-four 
dollars a suit, neckties of sufficient gor- 
geousness ran from three to five dollars; 
colored silk socks were of equal cost, 
and the range of choice was small. Shoes 
were twelve dollars. Underclothes cost 
enough to be worn outside. But he had 
to buy something; so he paid like a dole- 
ful bride spending her dowry on her 
trousseau. 

Bob went to a tailor to order himself 
a few garments to his own measure. Be- 
fore the war the next-to-the-best tailors 


charged $56 for a fine sack suit. Now 
the tailor offered Bob a great bargain at 
$150 if he would order at once before the 
next lift of price and the recurrence 0 
the intermittent strike-fever. Further 
more, if Bob ordered at once, he could 
get his suit in a hurry—only five weeks 
or so. 
Bob commanded two suits, hoping © 
have enough left of his ten thousand to 
pay for them when they were ready. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


T was indeed April whom Bob had sea 
scudding past his car in Central Patt! 
She had been delivering a trio of soldies 
with variegated disablements to a0 ¥ 
town training school. Returning for mét, 
she saw Bob first, and her car swaye® 
she gripped the wheel in horror at 
sight of him staring once more into ! 
eyes of that creature she had seem 
staring at in the hotel. 

Her indignant foot had stepped hard 
the gas, and she had shot by him iat 
she were the fugitive from justice and : 
he. Her heart. sickened in her brea * 
the thought of Bob’s disloyalty, 
took all her courage to keep her Ve: 
swooning like a disprized herome © © 
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“Mine’s Best” 
“Oh, I know mine is 
best,” Dorothy says. “Just 
taste it, Bobbie!” 
And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s best.” 
For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 
lovely dishes of 


JELL-O 


each of a different flavor, and all so good 
that three little girls and three little boys 
hold one opinion: “Mine’s best.” 

Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who couid agree as to which flavor was best—all 
being so good? 

The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold two for 25 cents. STRAT Pyon,| 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY s ‘| et see 
Le Roy, 'N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. Vie 
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“Mine’s Best” 
“Oh, I know mine is 
best,” Dorothy says. “Just 
taste it, Bobbie!” 
And Bobbie says, “It’s good, but mine’s best.” 
For Dorothy’s party mamma has made up six 
lovely dishes of 


JELLO 


each of a different flavor, and all so good 
that three little girls and three little boys 
hold one opinion: “Mine’s best.” 
Children know what is good to eat. Who ever heard of a child that did not like 
Jell-O, or ever saw two youngsters who couid agree as to which flavor was best—all 
being so good? 
The Jell-O Book tells how to make many new desserts and salads in the easy Jell-O 
way, which cuts out work and worry and most of the expense. A copy of the book 
will be mailed free to any woman who will send us her name and address. 
Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, ae 
Cherry, Chocolate, and is sold two for 25 cents. SY | (Str rye. 
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torian fiction. She reminded herself that 
she was a sergeant in the military, and 
manfully to her destination. 

Still, for all her uniform, she was a 
jovelorn martyr to the penitential fires of 
jealousy, and she could not even decide 
whether she ought to discard Bob as a 
worthless traitor or fight for him as a 
prize too precious to be left to any other 


woman. 

She kept at her tasks and finished the 
day and her own resources of courage to- 
gether. Before she went home, she put 
in a request for her discharge from the 
Motor Corps. She could not fight for 
Bob or against him with the handicap of 
one uniform and a schedule of hours ar- 
ranged by her superiors. Her she-captain 
informed her that there was a great pa- 
rade on the second day, and that she must 
make it. 

She reached home in a state of mental, 
physical and spiritual collapse. She found 
her mother, as usual, reading the circulars 
of investment solicitors. Mrs. Summer- 
lin glanced over her spectacles to ask: 

“Have a hard day, honey?” 

“Ghastly !” 

“So have I had. I declare, I’m al- 
most distracted trying to find a place to 
put that money of ours.” 

“Let’s pick out something quick and 
sure,” said April, “for I’ve just got to 
have a motor, Mother.” 

“A motor! I should think you’d be 
getting motoring enough as it is.” 

“T've resigned or tried to. I want a car 
of my own.” 

“Great Heavens!” 

“Tye got to have one, Mother, just to 
show certain people—” 

“Why, what on earth. honey?” 

“I saw Bob in the Park—in a motor 
with a creature—”’ 

“In a meature with a crotor! 
speak to him?” 

“Speak to him! Humph! He was too 

éven to see me! He was simply 
plastered to the eyes of that woman.” 

“Awoman! You don’t think he’s lost 
his head?” 

“He never had a head, but his heart’s 
=. — 

, April, don’t go jumping at con- 
an, go jumping 





Did you 


“She was a right pretty girl, too—what 
men would call pretty. I shouldn’t, 
She looked rather—well, hardly 
what I'd call—nice.” 
Mrs. Summerlin struggled to her feet 
only to sit down again. 
! Where do you get such ideas? 
Don’t speak of such things!” 
“You're right. I wont.” 
et mean that. Tell me more 


“Td rather not. I'll wait till Bob 
tomes found with an explanation—if he 
cat Make one up.” 

And then she climbed the stairs to dress 
for dinner, for the Motor Corps women 
Were permitted to resume their swan’s- 
downs after sunset. 

Walter Reece telephoned to ask April 
0 gO to the theater or the movies or a 

with pm but she pleaded another 

e wanted to stay at home 

ind make the nen of her misery. She 
ut her statuary and mused 

pon the figure of Bob that she had be- 
fm@ She mocked the impulse that had 


led her to idealize him—almost to. idolize 
him—as a winged angel in aviator’s togs. 
For a while, she stood with a lump of 
clay in her palm, and snatching off little 
tufts of it, threw them at the statue to 
light where they would. She felt an im- 
pulse to indulge in the ancient practices 
of witchcraft and stick pins into the image 
so that Bob might writhe with unexplained 
pangs. At last, with a groan of rage, more 
at herself for loving him than at him for 
being worthless of her love, she seized the 
clay wings and broke them from _ his 
shoulder blades and flung them down. 


|= next morning she thrust her weary 
arms and legs into her uniform and 
fastened on her puttees like one of the 
Roman sportswomen that Juvenal derided 
for wearing greaves. Her overseas cap 
weighed her down like a helmet. She 
wanted to be a woman again and have 
the privilege of hysterics. 

Along about lunch-time she was called 
to the headquarters telephone. She was 
so amazed to hear Bob’s voice fuming 
from the rubber chalice that, before she 
could remember her grudges, she had 
greeted him with a cry of welcome. 

“T got your number from your mother,” 
Bob said in a tone of sunlit honey. “I 
want you to see me in civilian’s clothes. 
I’ve just been rogerspeeting myself to 
death, and you’d never know me.” 

April’s curiosity overpowered her. 

“Come round here at once,” she said, 
“and give the Motor Corps a good laugh.” 

“No, you’re coming to lunch with me.” 

“The next ‘time I accept an invitation 
from you, young man, I'll bring some 
sandwiches. You never keep your dates.” 

“Don’t I, though? I was half an hour 
ahead of time yesterday, and hunted all 
over the hotel for you.” 

“Did you expect to find me inside the 
eyes of that flapper vou were ogling?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, you heard me. And I saw you! 
I passed right by you, but you were’ sunk 
—completely sunk.” 

“Now, April! We were talking about 
you all the time.” 

April’s mocking laughter hurt his ears 
and her heart. But she consented to take 
lunch with him provided he called for her 
at the headquarters. She was on the 
steps and watched him swinging along in 
clothes that were eclectic of design. 

He was an entirely different Bob from 
the one she had seen in uniform. She 
suffered a shock of disillusion, as millions 
of other women did. There were broken 
engagements by the hundred, and many 
a war-marriage ended in divorce when the 
habiliments of valor came off and the pro- 
saic garments of citizenship went on. 

April felt so ashamed of herself for 
letting her lover’s costume influence her 
affection that she could not be aggressive. 
Bob found her weak and solemn. He 
made jokes about himself, but she could 
not enjoy them. She trudged along at 
his elbow in a sickly mood, feeling that 
she took unfair advantage of him in her 
warrior garb. 

They went to the Biltmore, and Bob 
lost further luster in the mob of uni- 
forms. The whole world was uncomfort- 
able in its transition-phase between war 
and peace. Nothing was adjusted yet. 
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The aftermath of glory and the fore- 
math of peace would not blend. Presi- 
dent Wilson was in France. The nation 
had been wallowing along in the trough of 
a sea of politics without .a pilot. The 
country had forgotten that it had a Presi- 
dent for any other purpose than discus- 
sion. The Senators and Congressmen at 
home were furious because the treaty in 
which they were partners was being drawn 
up overseas without consulting them or 
inviting their advice. Returning soldiers 
brought back disheartening prejudices 
against the Allies and against their own 
officers. The League of Nations was a 
topic of eternal war. The believers of it 
upheld it as a guarantee of perpetual 
peace, and at the same time disturbed the 
peace by bearing false witness against the 
unconverted. They called the disbelievers 
fiends and Judases and lovers of blood; 
the disbelievers called the believers trai- 
tors to Washington and Monroe, guaran- 
tors of warfare and fanatics of interna- 
tionalism. 

Silly dreamers, forever looking for- 
ward into visions instead of backward into 
experience, were waking with a morning- 
after taste in their mouths. They had 
proclaimed that the world would be 
purged of its dross by its passage through 
the fire, that the majestic self-forgetful- 
ness displayed in war would remain as 
a habit of mind when pea¢e was estab- 
lished. And now the only result of the 
war seemed to be ruins, graves, wounds, 
high prices and low ideals. Everybody 
saw everybody else snatching selfishly at 
the same old prizes; life was once more 
a grab-bag of opportunities. 


AF felt a suspicion of this war- 
change in Bob. He who had waited 
months for a chance at battle, grew furi- 
ous at having to wait a few minutes for 
a table. He who had lived on filthy grub 
and little of it, with relish, found nothing 
fit to eat on a Biltmore bill of fare. He 
wanted to wring the neck of a waiter who 
had also been a soldier, for not striking 
the speed of a quick-lunch room. 

April noted also that Bob seemed to 
defer the subject of the woman he was 
with. She broached the matter herself 
at last. ‘You were going to tell me about 
that girl, Bob.” 

He said, “Oh, yes!” with what she as- 
sumed to be a guilty start. 

He had been trying for some time to 
arrange a good beginning for his story, 
and April caught him unready. He bolted 
into the midst of things. 

“Well, you see, this Joe Yarmy—” 

“Oh, you call her Joe already?” 

“Call who Joe?” 

“This girl.” 

“T was speaking of her brotheri” 

“Oh, she has a brother!” 

“Of course she has.” 

“I’m supposed to know that, then.” 

“You're supposed to let me tell this 
my own way.” 

“Oh! It’s as complicated as all that, 
is it? Well, go on and tell it your own 
way.” 

“It’s not complicated at all.” 

“Then why are you so touchy about it?” 

It’s not me that’s touchy; it’s you.” 

“Oh, now I’m to blame—as usual!” 

“My God, April, will you never grow 
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up? You're as impossible as you wer 
when you were five years old.” 

“Oh, forgive me, Mr. Possible. If I'm 
so impossible, and have always been, why 
do you bother with me at all?” 

“I don’t know, unless it’s because I've 
been cursed from my cradle with loving 
you.” 

This melted her a little. She laughed 
and said: 

“Well, go on. Her brother Joe—” 

The waiter interpolated a few dishes 
and took away a few while Bob gnashed 
his teeth. When this third person moved 
off, Bob began anew: 

“The other day a soldier named Joe 
Yarmy came up to me and asked my a¢- 
vice.” 

“Why did he pick on you?” 

“Because he had met me in Texas when 
I was learning to fly there.” 

“And had you met his sister there too?” 

“No. Well, yes—at least, she said I 
had danced with her at the big street- 
dance the poet Billie Mayfield got up in 
Houston.” 

“Oh, you were dancing in Texas, were 
you? I don’t remember your writing me 
about any dancing.” 

“Tt was probably during one of the 
times when we were not writing,” Bob 
groaned; then he struck out viciously. “It 
was just about the time, I reckon, whe 
you were going to marry that Major 
What’s-his-name.” 

In fighting with a woman a man should 
never hit her. His whole duty is to nm 
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away and dodge until she is tired out; 
then, if she loves him, she will surrender 
to him and accept his apologies for her 
bad temper. April’s entirely unfair 
answer to Bob’s very palpable hit was to 
say with demoniac cleverness: 

“Oh, you were revenging yourself m 
me by flirting with another girl? I set! 
Quite proper. Go on.” 


B° simply would not have this, He 
pushed away with disgust an exceed 
ingly toothsome brochette of chicker 
livers, and shook his head in despair. His 
temper told him to hurl the table over 
and run amuck through the restaurall, 
screaming curses. But his breeding told 
him that this luxury was denied him. He 
said very quietly: 

“Since you know the whole story, wilt 
it yourself. You'll get no more out? 
me.” 

Then he dragged the chicken livers bad 
and devoured them with a ferocity 
could have chewed up the steel skew! 
and never noticed it. 

April pecked daintily with her fork # 
an omelette aux fines herbes and la 
the while with a low mocking gurgle 
threatened Bob’s sanity. For the waiter’ 
sake they finished the meal with decorum 
Bob asked April if she would have® 
sweet, and she answered demurely: ™ 
thank you.” j 

He called for the check, tried not! 
look the astonishment he felt at the a 
nificence of the price for the modest 
past, and paid it with liberal usury fot 
waiter, and they strolled out of the 1a® 
trying to act as if their hearts wert 
debating between murder and sulci 

Bob called up a taxi. April said: * 

“I'd prefer to walk, if you don't ! nd 

Bob countermanded the t@@ ™ 
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walked. When they reached April’s head- 





were ‘ 

warters, she said: 
f I'm “Good-by.” : aoe 
, why He groaned: “Shall I see you again? 





She laughed, “You know the address!” 
and left him. 

He saluted before he realized that he 
no longer wore an overseas cap; then he 
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ughed lifted his hat and walked away in a wrath 
all the blacker because the whole quarrel 
” was so infamously silly. He had for- 
dishes gotten to arrange the meeting with Kate, 
ashed and he was glad of it. 
noved He did not know that April was peer- 
ing out of the window at him through a 
d Joe rain of tears as she wondered why she 
ny ad- loved him so and was so mean to him. 

Bob went to his rooms, for he had taken 

rooms—not a room, but rooms. None of 
: when the big hotels could give him any space | 

at all, but a fellow-officer just quitting 
too?” New York had referred him to a small 
said I hotel uptown. At the Deucalion, as i 
street- was called, Bob was offered a bedroom 
up in and bath, but these seemed so narrow for 

his new importance that he took an ad- 
, Were joining sitting-room also. He went there 
ing me now to meditate upon his future. 

Bob was in one of his frenzies. He 
of the called up Joe Yarmy to tell him that he 
” Bob was ready to close the deal and push on 
sly. “Tt to Texas. The Yarmys were out. He 
, When left his name and number. 

Major At some remote period his telephone 
rang. Before he could check himself, he 
should had hoped it was April calling him up to 
to run ask his forgiveness. He was all too ready 
id out; to swap forgivenesses with her. But it 
rrender was Kate that spoke. 
for her Was it Kate or Fate? He decided that 
unfair it was both. He asked for her brother, 
was (0 and she said that Joe was out and she 
did not know when he would be back— 
- . probably not till late at night. 
see! 
 - CHAPTER XV 
is, 
exceed [* earlier days they would have ‘said 
hicken- that a devil inside Bob prompted him 
ir. His to propose a little more fresh air. Kate 
le over accepted the invitation before Bob could 
taurant, hedge. With a drunken gambler’s reck- | 
ing told lessness, Bob rushed from the Deucalion, 
im. He beckoned a passing taxicab and gave the 
; driver the number of Miss Yarmy’s hotel, 
y, wnte which was also uptown and not far dis- 
“out of tant. Temptation is usually handy. 
Kate did not keep Bob waiting. Temp- 
ers back tation is also punctual. She was looking 
ity that a rosy and guileless as Temptation must 
- skewer to do business. She greeted Bob with 
warm good-fellowship. 
fork at _It was a luxury to his lonely soul to 
laughed sit beside her. The taxicab was a rolling 
gle that le-nook, and the twilight was curtains 
waiters of intimacy. 
jecorum. “Mighty nice of you to take me out,” 
have # Kate said. “I was going almost crazy, 
y: “No, Worrying over Joe.” 
ou poor thing!” Bob moaned. 
j po Sais matter with Joe?” 

, 4 oughtn’t to speak of it, but— 
eee Well, he got out of his uniform to-day and 
y for into his bad habits.” 
one Werybody is getting out of uniform 
were and into bad habits,” said Bob. 
cide poor boy! Oh, it’s terrible, but 
id >Well, he has been drinking. It’s the 
‘ti! : é idleness, I've got to get him back home 











i > work. This big wicked city is no place 
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for him or for me. It’s funny how much 
lonelier you can be in a big city than off 
by yourself. Had you ever noticed it?” 

This struck Bob as a very profound 
observation. Kate was wise, and yet she 
was pitiful. He felt awfully sorry for 
her, but proud to know her. Her solici- 
tude for her brother touched him deeply. 
He wished he had some nice girl to be 
solicitous for him. April was always so 
solicitous for her own rights. 

Suddenly, thinking about April, he 
found that he was holding Kate’s right 
hand in his left and patting it with his 
right. She put her right hand on top of 
his and squeezed it gratefully, then with- 
drew her fingers from his shyly. 

He felt appallingly lonely without her 
hand to hold. He took it again, and she 
humored the orphan. They rode a long 


while with palms joined. They were as 
ingenuous as the two Babes in the Wood, 
though they did not look it, there in their 
taxi in Central Park. 

They came out of the Park at Fifty- 
ninth Street, and the taxi-driver turned 


round and.opened the door to ask: 
“Where do we go from here?” 

Bob laughed, remembering the story a 
lieutenant-commander of the Navy had 
told him: When his destroyer was tor- 
pedoed by a submarine and he had been 
hauled onto a bit of wreckage, a sailor 
had swung up from the depths and paused, 
before he clambered aboard, to salute and 
say: 

“Well, sir, and where do we go from 
here?” 

Bob felt as reckless as that. His future 
with April had been torpedoed. He. was 
alone on a raft with as pretty a girl. 
What did he care where they went from 
there? He turned to Kate. 

“How’d you like to dine with me?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Just us two?” Kate faltered. “Would 

You’d be all right 


it be all right?” 
“Sure it would. 
anywhere!” said Bob with masterfulness 
to her. To the driver he said: “Take 
us to the Knickerbocker.” j 
There was a dancing-space at the 
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Knickerbocker, and after he had ordered 
a consoling and encouraging dinner, Bob 
suggested a dance. Kate accepted shyly, 
She made a delicious armful, and 4s 
she nestled to- him, Bob murmured: 
“This is a little different from dancing 
on the street in Houston, eh?” 
As she nodded her head, her hat 
d 
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brushed his cheek tauntingly, but she 
murmured into his manlv chest: 
“I’m a little homesick, though.” 
“Me too,” he answered gallantly, 


“Texas is like home to me. You Tems ti 
girls are—well—” For lack of a bright . 
enough word, he held her a little snugger, : 
She laughed, whether at his lack of vocab. i 
ulary or his excess of cordiality, he could P 


not tell. But she laughed, and s0 he 
hugged her a little snugger yet. And now 


she sighed. And the music ended, leay- he 
ing Bob strangely bewildered. Me 
= danced several times between 5 
the courses of the dinner, and Bob’s . 
regard for Kate modulated rapidly but 
without shock from tender friendship and ¢ 
sympathy through an ambiguous mood to t 


a playful flirtatiousness, thence, by way 
of very trepid advances, to the border of 


audacity and desire. Kate was apparent. A 
ly too innocent or too sad to resent his . 
adventure. A 

Bob and Kate lingered and danced is 
after they had finished their coffee. a 


Bob felt a remorseful recklessness as 
he sank into his chair, and then it seemed be 
as if April had taken a place at the table | 
More reproachful than the bloody ghost th 
of Banquo, she drooped in her somber sh 





girlhood. Bob was bitterly ashamed of S 
himself. He was a dual traitor to Aprils re 
trust and to Kate’s friendship. But while 
his soul scolded him for a blackguard, he . 
had not the courage to flee from the m m: 


witting temptress. One finds himself yo 
committed to finishing a flirtation as well A 
as a war. He made a feeble effort at @ 
armistice and suid: 

“T don’t suppose you’d care to go toa mo 
show, would you?” He hoped she would 
say that she had to go home. Or at least 
he hoped he hoped so. But she said: 

“I’d love it—that is, if you want to” —M 

“I’m dying to,” said Bob, casting lis 
last shred of honor overboard with regret m. 

He bought tickets at the news-stand ma 


They came high—five dollars apitt po 
New York was so overpopulated oft 
theater-mad that only an accident let @ 
these tickets in the hands of the agent), 1 


A few months later New York evening ts 
would be desperately empty, for tt 









great strike of the actors against 
managers would break out and rage for ; 
weeks, adding one more to the number 
less labor agitations that made peat c 
more warlike than the war. ben 
A hang-over from the war was the int 
tax on theater tickets. Bob, who - a 
paid a war-tax on all his costly clothes wa 
from socks to pajamas, added 4 = 
tax to his ten dollars’ worth of theale i 
tickets. This’ tithe on pleasure hurt hun = 
more than the ten and warned him tak 
what funds were left of his final pay ¥#* = 
running low. He would soon have L 
nibble at the deposit in the bank & vig 
would be wise to get out of tht ae 
tant town and into the simplicite thi; 
oleaginous Texas as promptly as we 








The play was typical of a Ue 
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A Modern 


By Ellen Ruth Brooks 


ter College and the campus was once 

scg buzzing with life. Madge Roberts’ 

room, always the most popular in the 

dormitories, was crowded with girls just 

pack from summer vacations. Madge, 

perched on top of three unpacked trunks, 
jed the gay discussion, 

“Poor Louise Clayton_can’t come back 
this year!’ remarked Helen Blair. Mere 
mention of the name brought to our minds 
a picture of the forlorn little creature from 

state whose pitifully plain old-fash- 
joned attire had set her apart from the 
rest of the girls and shut her out of the 
social life of the school. uses 

“What's the matter with ‘Plain Louise’? 
asked Madge. 

“Why her scheme was good for only 
one year,” another girl replied. “She told 
me last June when we were packing to go 
home. And she felt terrible about it! : 

“Madge Roberts!” interrupted Adelaide 
Baker, as she pushed open the door and 
saw the girl on the trunks. “What in the 
world are you doing—giving a lecture or 
taking up aviation?” : 

“Hello, <Ad!’’ cried Madge, stretching 
down a welcome hand. “Have a seat— 
there’s lots of room on the floor! We're 
talking about ‘Plain Louise’!’’ 

“Oh! Then you've seen her!” 

“Why, no—she’s not coming back.” 


I was the first day of the Fall term at 


“You're wrong—she’s herel’ declared 
Adelaide. “I just passed her in front of 
the Dean’s house. I never would have 


recognized her if she hadn’t spoken first. 
And she’s going to room in this dorm # 

But right there the door swung open and 
we stared in amazement at the beautiful, 
aristocratic-looking girl who _ entered. 
There was a vague familiarity about her 
face and figure. Where had we seen her 
before? Then she smiled and we knew! 

It was “Plain Louise!’’ 

But what a transformed Louise! From 
the shabby little misfit of the year before 
she had become a radiantly beautiful and 
charming creature. She wore a stunnin 
little suit of the Jatest Fall fashion an 
from the tips of her gloved hands to her 
dainty shoes, she was perfect! 

She greeted us with a simple grace that 
won the heart of every girl in the room. 
Then, turning to Madge, she said, “The 
matron told me I would find my key with 
you. I'm going to room across the hall.” 

MOMENT later she hurried out to’ un- 

pack her trunk. At first none of the 





girls spoke. Then Madge voiced the 
thoughts of all: ‘“‘Well, that’s what I call 
& modern miracle! “Plain’ Louise! Not any 


more—‘Lovely’ Louise is more like it!” 

“Why didn’t you ask her what had hap- 
Pened—where she got the money?’’ excit- 
edly suggested Ad. 

‘She said she was in a hurry to unpack 
her trunk,” piped up Mary. “Last year 
she brought only one suitcase and that was 
half filled with books!’’ 

Days passed and the mystery of the re- 
Markable change in “Plain Louise” re- 
Mained unsolved. She maintained her high 
Standing in the class room and enjoyed an 
ever-increasing popularity. She appeared 
often in Madge’s room, a place where only 
& selected few—generally the leaders in the 
School—felt comfortable and welcome. 

Then one day a dainty, square envelope 
I in each of the college mail boxes. 
t contained this announcement: 


You are invited to attend the openi 
L pening 
of “The College Girls’ Modiste Shop,” at 
College Place, Thursday afternoon, 
twentieth, at three-thirty o'clock. 

UISE CLAYTON. 


On the appointed day 30 Colle 
ge Place 
was crowded to the doors. Louise had 
inte ormed a small, old-fashioned house 
Pe Fad the kind of place where girls love 
About the rooms were several 
charming frocks—the kind Louise herself 
ty, distinctive creations which 
breathed a personality and charm 
them irresistible. 
rear of the shop sat a woman 
Louise introduced as Mrs. Blake, her 
The girls needed no urging to 
the initial step of real customers. I 
at least a dozen gowns of various 
Were ordered within an hour. 
in the afternoon, when most of the 
aint Jett. a few girls of our set sur- 
se. 
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2 now,” began Madge, “don’t you 


 * you have b ? 
" The simp! affied us long enough? 








‘ i must be an interesting story 
idall this, because—well, simply be- 
ne you have changed so yourself, and 


Miracle 


this little shop is so won- 


derful. Won't you tell us 
how you did it?’ 
Louise hesitated a mo- 


ment and over her face there 
came a flush of pride and 
happiness, as she answered. 


“fT WOULD have told you 

before, only I wanted to 
wait until this opening 
proved a success. Now that 
the business is really started, 
I am anxious that you should 
know the wonderful thing 
that has changed my life 
into a new one of happiness 
and opportunity. 

“When I was twelve my 
father died, leaving only our 
little home to mother and 
me. For a while it looked 
as though I would have to 
give up school. But that 
Was not necessary when 
mother secured employment 
in the village library. Even 
then, though, we had all we 
could do to procure just the 
necessities of life. And there 


was never any money left 
for clothes. 
“I worked hard in High 


School—my heart was set on 
getting an education—and 
when they told me I had won the Hadley 
Scholarship I thought I was the happiest 
girl in all the world! 

“But here at college, surrounded by other 
girls, I realized that I did not know how to 
make myself attractive and that I could 
not be one of you—hungry as I was for 
your companionship, 


“TXROM my darkened little room, I 
watched you girls, in your beautiful 
dresses, cross the campus to the gym- 


nasium on the night of the Junior ‘Prom.’ 

“I sat there till I couldn’t stand it to 
look at the brightly lighted windows and 
hear the wonderful music any longer. And 
then an inspiration came to me! 

“I opened the door of my room and 
peered into the hall. Everything was dark, 
and there was no one to see me, I slipped 
noiselessly across the’ hall to Nell Brad- 
ley’s room. I knew she had gone to the 
‘Prom’ in one of the beautiful frocks 
Campbell’s had sent out that afternoon. 

“Pushing open the door, I*switched on 
the light. As I expected, the other dress 
lay in the box beside the long French mir- 
ror! Oh, but it was beauwtiful—the dress 
that wasn’t good enough for Nell! With 
trembling fingers I caught it up, slipped 
out of my plain, shabby little dress and 
into that gorgeous gown. The transforma- 
tion was marvelous—I was really pretty! 

“Then the hopelessness of it all swept 
over me. I laid the magic gown in the 
box and went back to my room. But in 
those few short moments I had tasted the 
joy of being attractive. And for days the 
vision of myself in Nell’s dress before the 
mirror haunted me! 

“A week or so later I was reading 2 
magazine when my glance fell on an ar- 
ticle that told the story of a girl who 
found the a to happiness by learning at 
home, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make distinctive, becoming clothes. 

“Almost wild with hope I read every 
word. It seemed so convincing and so much 
the very opportunity I needed, that I wrote 
the Institute that very day. 


* ELL, the information I received 
proved a revelation. I joined the In- 
stitute at once and took up dressmaking. 
“Right away I began to feel like a dif- 
ferent girl! In comparison to study here 
at college the work was easy. I devoted 
every moment I could to my lessons and, 
of course, I made rapid progress—I couldn’t 
help it. The textbooks seem to foresee 
and answer every possible question and 
the teachers take just as personal an in- 
terest as they do here in the classrooms. 
“Almost at once I began making actual 
garments. Why I made a beautiful little 
waist after my third lesson! You will 
never know what a temptation it was to 
wear it to class the next day, but I had 
decided not to wear any of my new 
clothes until I had enough so that I would 
never have to wear the old ones ,again! 
“What was most important to me, I also 
learned what colors and fabrics were most 
appropriate for different types of women 
and how to add those little touches that 
make clothes distinctively becoming. 
“It was during the Easter vacation, after 
just a few lessons, that I finished my first 
dress, I simply had to wearit. Every one 
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“And now,” began Madge,“don't you think you have baffled us long enough?” 


at home remarked how pretty it was. 

“Later I learned to copy models I saw 
in the shop windows, on the street, and in 
fashion magazines. Every step was so 
clearly explained that the things I always 
thought only a professional dressmaker 
could do were perfectly easy for me! 

“When summer vacation came last year 
Ihad about completed the course, and with 
the money mother had been saving all 
winter to buy me one dress I rade three, 
prettier than any I ever had before. 

“But my scholarship had ended. Col- 
lege looked impossibly expensive and I 
decided to make dressmaking my life work. 

“Back in our little town, my dresses soon 
attracted the attention of women who for 
years had gone to expensive city shops for 
their clothes. They welcomed my sugges- 
tion that I could create the kind of clothes 
they wanted and save them money besides. 

“The very first afternoon one woman 
gave me an order. Girls, I worked like 
mad on that dress! When it was finished, 
she was so delighted she gave me two 
more orders—one a tailored suit. From 
that time on, it was easy. 

“Toward the end of my vacation I found 
I had more than enough money to return 
to college this year. But I hated to give 
up my business. Finally, I decided to 
start this College Girls’ Shop here on the 
Hill. Already its success is assured by the 
orders you and the other girls have given 
me today. What is more, I am going to 
write mother tonight that she can give up 
her position and come to live with me. 


‘NO that’s my story,” finished Louise 

‘“T’m the happiest girl alive, 
owe it all to the Woman’s Institute! 
alone could have made possible the won- 
derful change that has come into my life. 
And what J did—in saving so much money 
on my clothes, having prettier, more 
stylish, better-made garments, and attract- 
ing happiness and prosperity with them— 
any woman or girl can do!” 

More than 30,000 women and girls in 
city, town and country have proved that 
you can easily and quickly learn at home, 
in spare time, through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, to make all your own clothes and 
hats, or prepare for success in dressmak- 
se, or millinery as a business. 

t costs you nothing to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Jurct send a 
letter, post card or the coupon below and 

ou will receive—without obligation—the 
ull story of this great school that has 
brought the happiness of having dainty, 
becoming clothes, savings almost too good 
to be true, and the joy of being independ- 
ent in a successful business, to women and 
girls all over the world. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-Y, Scranton, Penna, 
Please send me one of your booklets and 
tell me how I can learn the subject marked 


below: 
O Home Dressmaking 0 Millinery 


0) Professional Dressmaking (.Cooking 


IS IS TE PIT Pena, yr ae ives inpace snee 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Misc) 


Address ....... 
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Unequalled for Tone, Design 
and 


Important Exclusive Features 


OU will be attracted by the graceful “bulge” 
lines of the cabinet, which are found only in 

the finest furniture and which, produced by a 
patented process, are exclusive with Sonora. 
This phonograph has a magnificent tone, clear, 
full, true, expressive, and charming beyond words. 


$ 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


Ono, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 





The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 


Sonora plays ALL MAKES of 
dise records perfectly without 
extra attachments and has many 


before rewinding is. necessar 
(obtainable only in the Bessvel. 
tone modifier, etc., etc. 

Sonora is licensed and oper- 
ates under BASIC PATENTS 
of the phonograph industry, 
and it won highest score for 
tone at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. It is the instru- 
ment you are proud to own. 

A superb line of upright and 


important features of construc- 
tion, among which are the extra- 
long-running, powerful, silent 
motor, the all-wooden tone pas- 
sage (obtainable only in the 
Sonora), improved sound box, 
convenient envelope filing sys- 
tem, effective automatic stop, 
motor-meter which tells how 
many more recordscan beplayed 


period models is available at 
prices from $50 to $1000. , 


These period styles are now ready:— 


Gothic Queen Anne Adam 

Louis XV Chippendale Sheraton 
Louis XVI William & Mary Colonial 
Jacobean Italian Renaissance Duncan Phyfe 


Today write for general catalog J or 
period catalog JX, which will be sent free on request 
Sonora Phonograph Sales Co., Iuc. 


George E. Brightson, President§ 
New York City: 279 Broadway Toronto: 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Ryrie Bldg. 
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| seizing it with the hands. 
| supposed to be proper to dance it unpro- 
| fessionally, but it was considered per- 
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season in which almost all of the faross 
had beds in them, with most of the 
characters in or under the beds. The 
name of this piece was “Up in Mabel 
Room.” It concerned the agonies of g 
lover engaged to one girl and desperately 
anxious to recover from a previous flame 
an embroidered chemise he had rash} 
given her. Underwear had been so viyid. 
ly and incessantly pictured in the adver. 
tising pages of the most prudish mag. 
zines that it was bound to reach the st 
which is always a few years late in taking 
up popular themes. 

After the farce, Kate permitted him to 
persuade her to take supper on the New 
Amsterdam Roof, where they danced 
some more, and witnessed a midnight 
entertainment on a platform that came 
sliding out mysteriously into the room, 















The new shimmy dance was marvelously 
exploited by young women who had 
learned to shiver their skins as horses do, 
Its origin, according to history, was the 
effort to shake off a chemise without 
It was not 


missible to watch it and laugh. 

On the way back to Kate’s hotel, along 
about one A. M., Bob was a trifle reckless: 
but fortunately for him, Kate would not 
flirt. She insisted on talking about Texas 
and oil-wells so that she might have some- 
thing definite to tell Joe; and at last 
Bob told her that he would be ready to 
start at once, and would draw his money 
from the bank the next morning. She was 
so relieved that she gave a little cry of 
relief and swayed toward him. He caught 
her in his arms and would have kissed her, 
but she put her fingers between her cheek 
and his lip, and whispered: “Oh, please 
don’t!” 

She guaranteed to have Joe sober and 
prepared to close the deal with Bob @ 
the transfer of cash, and Bob made a 
other effort to plant a good-night on her 
lips, but she eluded him with a kindy 
smile, and he left it on the back of het 
hand _ instead. 

Instead of riding to his rooms, he dis 
missed the taxi and struck out through 
the Park afoot. He was in a swirl of & 
citements. 

To be in love with one maiden and 
flitting about another was not noble, but 
it was—whew, but it was interesting! It 





| would have been hard to say which reall} 


| delighted Bob the more, his remorse # 





| his razor had brought away the 
| from his. lips, 
| there—a smile that would not come 





| did not seem to take the abuse very 8% 


his own devilishness or his fascinated 
dread of what his uncontrollable danng 
might lead him to. 


CHAPTER XVI 
7 next morning Bob stared at his 


face as he shaved it, and called him 
self a low-down hound, a no-account come 


| mon scoundrel who had forgotten 
| pledge to the finest girl on earth, 


and 
sullied with his contemptible ambition the 
next-finest. But the face in the mim 







ously. 
He scowled with his brows, 


but whet 


he found a grin I 


off. 
He told himself that he was no more ™ 
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EW people can tell what a trunk 
or bag is worth as it stands in 
the store. 

A word of advice from the dealer 
is helpful. But many a dealer cries 
up his “specials” so hard that he has 
nothing left to say about the merits 
of really good merchandise. 

Now, if you want to know the value of 
a Wardrobe Trunk ask these questions: 

Is it made cheaply of plain basswood— 
or the sturdy Belber construction of 
j-ply veneer, interlined, covered and 
bound with tough fiber? 

Is it riveted shrough and through, rein- 
forcingall the points where strain comes? 

Will the hinges, lock and clasps hold 
up, in jar and jolt? 

Here, for instance, is a Wardrobe 


How to Judge the Value of a 
Wardrobe Trunk 









































Trunk that shows what Belber can give 
you at $125. Not the lowest priced 
Belber Trunk—nor yet the most expen- 
sive. 

Belber Wardrobe Trunk, No. 90. Open 

top, round edge. Built of 3-ply veneer— 

interlined, covered and bound with black 

fiber. Heavy steel hardware, brass plated 

and polished. Yale paracentric lock, with 

boltless interlocker. Beautifully lined with 

blue figured sateen. Arranged to carry com- 

plete wardrobe in most practical manner. 


Price, $125. 

The thing to remember is that the 
Belber name stands for sound quality. 
Prices range from $30 to $300—and 
the values are there. 

Fortunately, one does not have to 
look far for Belber Trunks and Bags. 

The Belber dealer is likely to be the 
merchant of whom the better class does 
its purchasing. A good man to know. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY 


The largest manufacturers of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suit-cases in the world 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Sales Offices 
New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Chicago 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
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Indigestion a handicap 


to business success 
FEELING of heaviness after eating 


with the attendant annoyances that 

come with slight attacks of indiges- 
tion will sooner or later depress the most 
hopeful and optimistic. No person in 
business can do his or her best under 
these conditions. 

In the great majority of cases this type 
of indigestion is much less severe than its 
character and effects seem to indicate. 
Indeed, if men and women will eat more 
regularly, and less hurriedly, use greater 
care in selecting their food—especially at 
midday—and make a practice of chewing 
a stick of my original pepsin gum for ten 
to twenty minutes after each meal, they 
will be surprised and gratified at the prompt 
relief from their indigestion. And don’t 
forget, removing the handicap of indiges- 
tion means a substantial gain in. mental 
and business efficiency. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Chicago KansasCity San Francisco 
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be trusted with nice women than with 
good liquor, and that he must never 
near temptation again. But he could not 
disown a certain smirk of satisfaction a 
his high spirit. He was so horrified with 
himself that he was quite proud of it, 

He loved restive colts, and the morte 
dangerous they were, the more he liked 
to ride them. He felt as if a part of his 
soul were a restive colt, a thoroughbred 
of high mettle. It might bolt with hi 
and it might leap over a cliff with him, 
but—well, it was royal sport. 

While he was wondering how many 
women’s lives he would wreck before he 
settled down, a hall-boy brought to his 
door a telegram. He wondered which of 
his two conquests had been too impatient 
to wait for him to be up and dressed, 

He tore open the envelope. It con- 
tained a night letter from his mother, 

The sight of the word at the end of the 
message shocked and humbled him as if 
she had walked in upon him.’ He felt a 
need for gathering a robe of decency 
about his soul and flinging the thoughts he 
had been wearing into the soiled-clothes 
hamper. He felt that he had been crue 
as well as evil, and a deep contrition 
sobered him as he read. 

His mother did not rebuke him as he 
deserved, or charge him with ingratitude, 
She simply said: 


Your darling letter received so sorry 
you had so much trouble getting free 
and have to go right into busines 
without any vacation. Don’t bother to 
come here. I will run up to New York 
and stop with Cousin Sally. Will wire 
train later dearest love dying to see 
my boy. 

Morner, 


The meek tenderness of this was more 
scathing than any reproach. She had 
given him to his country and waited the 
whole war through in ceaseless dread 
When he came back, he could not spare 
the time to run down into Virginia 
greet her! And she would drag her poot 
self all the way to New York for a sight 
of him. 

Bob cursed himself for an ingrate and& 
reprobate and vowed that he would never 
neglect his mother again. It was noté 
new vow. : 

Incidentally it simplified matters m 
mensely to have his mother in New York, 
for he could enjoy a little visit with het 
and then rush down to Texas before the 
multitudes of oil-borers had drained of 
all the supply. 

After breakfast he went to the bank 
to draw the money to pay for his share® 
the Yarmy property. The streets wet 
notably thronged, even for those crow 
days. He could not get to Fifth Aventé 
not to say across it. He had to climb 
down into the Subway at the Grand Cea 
tral Station and ride across beneath ® 
level to Times Square, climb out agi 
and walk back to Sixth Avenue. 

West Forty-fourth Street was potted 
up with people who could not squeed 
the dense mob along the Avenue. ! 
had to thread his way slowly and — 
ily through the massed flesh to the fi 
door of the bank. And then he f 
it closed for the holiday! be 

He took advantage of the post om 
steps that he had obtained by false 
tenses and remained put. It is 
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ode the Works” of the Watch 


You Buy 
[of hairspring upon the balance wheel 


of a watch is similar in function to the 
effect of gravity upon a pendulum ina 
clock. A pendulum swings so far to left or right 
and is stopped and swung back to the point of 
impulse by gravity. 


A hairspring retards the balance wheel of a watch “ia re- 
volves it back to the point of impulse, which impulse is given 
by the escapement. 

Therefore, as the hairspring controls the speed and arc of 
vibration of the balance, or its resultant, time, it is of the 
utmost importance to the time-keeping quality of the move- 
ment that the balance and hairspring be mated in perfect 
ratio as to the weight of the balance and the proper relation 
of that weight to the center of gravity and the strength of 
the spring. 

To determine this absolute ratio, John Logan, a famous 
Waltham horologist, invented a vibratory machine (illus- 
trated above) which so accurately mates the Waltham bal- 
ance wheel and the hairspring, so perfectly selects the right 
hairspring for the particular balance wheel, that when finally 
assembled in the watch the watch is a natural time-keeper. 
This is one reason why the Waltham watch is famous for 
its close and constant time-rate. 

The foreign watch balance and hairspring are of varying construction. 
They are made by hand— one at a time—therefore it is impossible 
even for a skilled watchmaker to determine the ratio weight of the 
balance to the strength of the hairspring. 

Its determination is by the uncertain rule of thumb method in trying 
various hairsprings until one is found which approximately performs its 
function. 

This is yet another reason why the Waltham watch, due to standard- 
ized exclusive machinery, standardized material, absolute measurements 
and known ratios, is the watch you should insist upon buying — 

And why the world’s leading horologists came to Waltham for time. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will Sols i og patel education. 
Sent free upon request. Waltham Watch Company, Waltha 
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This garment is featured at the 
best stores everywhere, but if you 
cannot get it easily aud quickly, 
send your size with remittance to 
our mill at Albany, N. Y., and 
you will be supplied direct, de- 
livery free. 
Men’s Garments 
$2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00, 5.00, 
6.00, 7.00 


Boys’ Garments 
$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 











T was not until the allied 
armies adopted one su- 
preme command that 

they really began to win. It is 

the one master-button at the 
chest that has made the 


HATCH 


ONE-BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


a winner too. This unique feature 
eliminates waste effort and time; 
it eliminates all the wrinkling, the 
apping and sagging that you 
ea where the control is distrib- 
uted, where nine or more buttons 
are doing the work that one but- 
ton can do better. 
It eliminates the trouble, too, that 
somebody else has to take when 
there is a whole row of buttons 
and button holes to be kept in 
constant repair. Even if the one 
securely fastened button of this 
garment should become loose, 
there is an extra button hole into 
which an ordinary collar button 
can be slipped as a temporary but 
quite satisfactory measure. 
The Hatch One-Button Union 
Suit comes in superfine cotton, 
worsted and mercerized materials. 
A catalog describing the complete 
line will be sent free on request. 


Presa TORE 18,/as4 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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excusable for one to cheat a Crowd of 
strangers. 

The occasion of the holiday ang the 
mob was the parade of the Twenty. 
seventh Division just in from France. It 
was made up of New York Nations 
Guardsmen, and the metropolis had, 
village affection for it. 







































At length a sonorous music proclaimed 
the approach of the troops, They 
had been delayed in their passage through 
the unmanageable multitudes at the Vi. 
tory Arch. At their head rode Major 
General O’Ryan, who had fought for th 
National Guard through years of ds. 
couragement and had succeeded in getting 
past innumerable obstacles to his opm. 
tunity in France. He and his men hy 
been with the British under Haig and ha 
helped crack the Hindenburg line, 

The soldiers were in their own hom 
town now, and each of the regiments had 
its partisans. They were all strangers 
Bob, but he felt the pride of county 
Tears flooded his eyes at the sight of th 
vast banner with its constellation of golf 
stars, each gleaming for a boy left dead 
in France. 

When the regiments had passed, om 
after another, an army of wounded fo- 
lowed in an almost endless flow of auto- 
mobiles three abreast. In the front seat 
of each car sat two women in unifom 
They all looked incredibly smart in ther 
Motor Corps blouses. There were hu- 
dreds of them, and they could not cw 
ceal the rapture they felt in being a par 
of the victorious army. It seemed ai 
all the maidens of New York had ford 
a Panathenaic procession. Bob’s expat 
eyes appraised them according to 
standards of beauty. 

Suddenly he recognized April. i 
heart leaped with love of her. He ll 
never seen her look so attractive. Te 
wounded men in the back seat seemed i 
be proud of their chauffeuse. She checitl 
the car abruptly as an imbecile wom 
with a fringe of children darted actos 
the Avenue. She shot the car forwatl 
to keep the alignment. 

Bob stared after her with devout ey 
Love came back in a flood. His frivolous 
courtship of Kate came to his memofy 
and left a grimace of shame that but 
He saw how wretched a thing it is to dé 
lightly with love and trust, to ) 
hearts and gamble with ideals. 

He consecrated himself anew to 
He cast aside even his pitiful little yea® 
ing to get richer than she. He resd 
finally to give her a chance at the Yammy 
investment. As soon as he could ed 
from the crowd, he telephoned to tt 
Yarmys that the bank was closed. 

If he had not seen April, he would lat 
called on Miss Yarmy. But he reme@ 
bered that he was not to be trusted mi 
temptation, and he kept his distance. 
tried to telephone to April and beg 
to receive his prodigal heart agall, 
she was away all day, and when he 
her by wire in the evening, he } 
that she had gone out to dinner. 

As he languished in an almost pe 
able exile, Kate Yarmy called him 
implied that she was alone and Wo 
glad to talk with him. Her voice 
wistful appeal in it, and a loneliness 
woke a fellow-feeling. But he was By 
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HERE has never been 
any difficulty in selling 
Kelly Tires—cord or fabric. 


The only trouble has been 
in making enough of them. 


Why advertise, then? 


For the same reason that a 
wise man carries insurance 
on a perfectly fire - proof 
building. 

Some day we hope to catch 
up with the demand. 
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A gift that will save 
steps for HER 


Make this Christmas mark a decrease in your 
wife’s daily burden.. An Armstrong Table Stove 
will save her much traveling between dining room 
and kitchen. 


You see, it couks three things at once—all the 
hot dishes of the meal—right on the table. 


It’s a good-looking, well-built article of table 
ware. The stove is heavily nickeled steel and the 
cooking utensils are aluminum, fitted with strong 
ebonized handles guaranteed never to pull out. 
The tilting connection plug eliminates the friction 
of ordinary plug connections.- Makes heat control 
easy. No burning of fingers—no spilling of foods 
on the table. It uses but little electricity. 


There’s a dealer near you who will gladly 
demonstrate the Armstrong Table Stove. Price 
$12.50 at your dealer’s, or express prepaid from 


eed The Standard Stamping Company 
Chi 


Huntington, West Virginia 
at Once 


ARMSTRONG ESSE 
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able enough to lie out of the opportunity 
alleging an unbreakable engagement. 

He suffered such ridiculous agony 
over the fact that he might not spe 
his evening with one young woman aM 
must not spend it with the other that h. 
grew impatient of both their claims in hy 
heart. He asked himself what sort of m 
it he was, anyway, to be making womm 
so important in his life. Women were, 
secondary consideration, after all, in ay 
successful man’s career—very nice # 
times for a little while, but disconcerting 
as a business man’s main business, Th 
next morning he woke up in the sam 
dour conviction. He was going to brig 
April and Kate together and let the 
fight it out. 

He telephoned April, and she consented 
to see the fascinating Miss Yarmy ga 
her brother. He telephoned Miss Varmy 
and she consented to call on Miss Sqm. 
merlin without waiting to be called on 


O prove that he was a business ma 

and not a lady’s man, Bob went tp 
the bank. and drew five thousand dollan 
in five crisp new bills. He was dete 
mined to invest it as he saw fit, without 
regard to April’s whims or plans. Wome, 
he repeated, were a secondary considem 
tion to him. 

Men are apt to say this of them 
selves, and to say of women that mosto 
their life is given up to love. Thisisa 
manifestly false as most of the populr 
superstitions. Women give love perhaps 
even less consideration than men do, At 
least, when April and Kate learned tht 
they were to meet in Bob’s presence, @ 
attention was paid to Bob, but ty 
thought of each other. Kate was try 
to dress herself up so that she would im 
as well as April. April was thinkingd 
that, but also of the look of her hom 
She inspected it as if it were about® 
receive a visit from royalty. 

One thing was certain: this was no tim 
to be caught with dust on the piano ail 
the rugs. She ordered the protesting 
Pansy to send the elevator-boy pos 
for the vacuum cleaner. 

Pansy was so slow and so ugly thi 
April snatched the telephone from it 
hand and gave the message herself. 

“That old vacuum cleaner man, ju 
know—that I met in your elevator.” 

“Vassum. Pafessa Taxta, you meal 

“That’s the one. Get him here juts 
soon as you can. I must have him 
morning without fail.” a 

“Yassum. I reckon I kin git him 

April hung up the receiver, 
dreaming how important a step @ 
destiny she had taken when she 9 
moned that old darky. She had m 
a genie, an ebony god in a machine 
with a machine. a 

And now the fates began to take aii® 
ly interest in Bob Taxter’s future, and! 
grand rendezvous was appointed or B 
decision. April and her mothet, J 
Kate and Joe, and Bob’s mother wo 
be on hand, and Bob himself would 
his usual desperate fight. But old U 
Zeb would master them all. He 
waited long for his day. But it was het 


* The next installment of this ecintie 
ing novel of modern Americans 
appear in the forthcoming, the Decem- 

ber, Red Book Magazine. 
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DEPENDABLE and never failing 6o-horsepower motor 
drives the Seven-Passenger Studebaker BIG-SIX easily 
on high gear and without effort, at two miles an hour or a 
milea-‘minute. Its 126inch wheelbase, with perfectly balanced 
chassis, gives to this car riding qualities that are truly remarkable. 


Equipment includes cord tires, shock absorbers, genuine hand-buffed 
leather upholstery, silver-faced speedometer and jeweled 8-day 
clock, glove box in back of front seat, extension tonneau 
lamp and many other conveniences. 


Studebaker quality, dominant for 68 years, is reflected in this BIG-SIX 
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Help eens Children 
to Help Themselves 


Make it easy for that boy or girl—the 
brightest spots in your life—to find out and 
learn for all time the things that perplex 
them. Give them the start in life that in- 
sures their reaching the goal you have in 
mind—a real satisfaction to you in later years. 


Do it, too, in a way that will make your heart glad as 
you watch their progress — their delight in acquiring 
knowledge through their own efforts — learning things 
that even their bours at school will not teach them. Put 
these real books of knowledge within their easy reach and 
then sit back and watch—you can do all this for only 
7 cents a day. 


The Foundation Library 
for Young People 


is exactly what its name implies—the foundation for a lib- 
eral education. It covers the amazing universe — the 
geography and bistory of the nations — the governments 
of the world— the wonders of nature—the physical life— 
the world’s best literature, drama, music and art—famous 
discoveries and inventions — the world's greatest men and 
women, etc. Eleven large volumes, bound in genuine 
buckram, size 6x9 inches, with 6000 pages and bundreds of 
pictures, many in colors. 
A few of the thousands of questions answered: Where 
does the wind begin?—Who was Joan of Arc?—Where do 
tears come from?—Who were the 
Aztecs? — Why does iron sink? 
—What makes a ball stop bounc- 
ing?—Why do we laugh when 
we are glad? 


FREE! 


Just to let you see how won- 
derful these books are and how 
very valuable they will be to 
your children we will send the 
entire set of 11 volumes to your 
home without asking you to send 
us one cent. Keep them a whole 
week and if you don't think they 
are the finest books ever pub- 
lished for young people send 
them back at our expense. This 
week's free use does not obli- 
gate you to buy. 


anme SAVE 
vor chitseen $25.20 


gtow send us 

only $2.00 and the same amount 
each month until the special 
price of $24.80 is paid. These 
books have been selling steadily 
for several years at $50.00 a set 
— this is the first time they have 
been offered at this low rate. 
ACT NOW while this edition is 
in print. Other editions will 
cost more. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. F498 CHICAGO 


American Technical Society, Dept F498, Chicago 

Send me express collect a set of the Foundation 
Library for Young People in eleven volumes. I will 
use them one week and if not satisfactory will 
return the books at your expense. If I keep the 
books I will send you $2.00 and the same amount 
each month until $24.80 has been paid. 
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the place but was involuntarily influ. 
enced to more slighting opinion of young 
Oswald Greenman by Otto O’Whalin’s 
jeering. They despised O’Whalin; well, 
it was only natural to feel that what 
O’Whalin despised must be very despi- 
cable indeed. 

“What good’s a raise if the place goes 
to smash in a year or so?” was the gen- 
eral sneering comment. 


EVERAL of the older road-men said 

little by way of comment or sneer, 
but announced their intention of leav- 
ing at the end of the season. In the work- 
rooms discipline visibly lessened day by 
day. Errand-boys and girls giggled un- 
necessarily on errands. Forewomen and 
their assistants grew bitter or careless 
according to their natures. The book- 
keepers lunched together habitually and 
talked at great detail. Filbert, the credit 
man, wore a restless expression. 

Oswald Greenman did not seem to no- 
tice. As a matter of fact, he had enough 
on his young mind to excuse a certain 
lack of notice. Influenza is a swift affair, 
and merciless, and Catharine Greenman 
had been one of the capable solitary- 
working brains that dislike the bare men- 
tion of codperation or conference. She 
had lawyers and managers, but they were 
her lawyers and her managers, not her 
depositaries or advisers. Her son, with 
a long copy of her income-tax returns 
before him, wished helplessly that she 
were alive to explain it to him. He was 
aghast both at the length of it and the 
returns of it. 

In a closed room he spent some tense 
hours in a heroic endeavor to find out 
just how much business he possessed or 
ought to possess. And frequently the 
impulse was strong upon him to turn the 
whole thing into cash—easy, gentle, 
tractable cash. Two things restrained 
him: the memory of Haff Meadows’ un- 
solicited advice, and something in Anne- 
may Doppy’s attitude toward him of late. 
He disliked giving Haff’s blond, plump 
countenance a chance to light up with “I 
told you so.” As for Annemay— 

Between busy hours he found time to 
be almost offended at her attitude at 
times, and yet he could not exactly see 
where to hang offense on it. She was en- 
gaged to him; she said no word that evi- 
cenced an intention of not marrying him; 
he told himself that it was foolish to 
have hold of this indefinable impres- 
sion that she did not love him devotedly. 
And though he was moneyed, it was not 
a case of winning out over one or more 
poor lovers. Several other young men 
with plenty of money had wished to 
marry Annemay. 

But he was pretty busy, so that this 
attitude of hers—manner is a better word 
—did not get so much of his attention as 
it would have got had he been less busy. 
And—and this was strange—as the days 
went on, and he struggled with such alien 
words as probate, surtaxes, sales-reports 
of that and other years (finding among 
some memoranda a little pre-tabulation 
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Emergencies 


Take precautions whea 
the accident occurs. 


The germ is mightiet 
than the sword. 


Keep New-Skin on 
hand and use it prompt. 
ly as directed. 





“Never Neglect a Breakinthe Skin" 








Dialogs, Munologs VaudevilleAgm@ 
Musical Readings How toSugaaay 
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Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertal 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Macerial,Speaka 
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HUNDREDS of men and woma 
who have lost their arms, are able toe 
tinue at their usual occupation by reason of 
wonderful invention, the Carnes 
Arm. Surgeons all over the world have & 
clared it to 


The Best Substitute For The Natural At 


Wearers of the Carnes Arm dress themselves, wilt 
run automobiles—everythiug that they do wi fas 
uralarm. It is the only artificial arm that tet 
bending elbow. a wrist that turns, and finge® 
flex. Is natural in appearance, incon- 
spicuous, graceful, useful, restores 
armless persons to complete useful 
ness, puts them on the pay roil again. 


Write For This FREE BOOK. 


If you are armless or have 8 
friend o: 
get the Carnes Catalog 


pan rae ip and. the many 
things wearers can do with it. 
Carnes Artificial Limb Ce. 
2 Bidg. 
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09 Carnes 
904 £.12th St. Kansas City,Mo. 
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Mahogany 


FREE wceite 


| The mahogany music rack that holds 
ithe books makes a handsome decora- 
tion for any room. And of course it 
tkeeps the books neatly and in place. 
Wou can always find just what you want 
‘When you want it—each book in its proper 
place, ready for instant, convenient use. 


An Education in 
Music 


Tn the Practical Guide, only 
one of the volumes, are all the 
things you will want to know 
about the music and the composers: 
I, Clear, simple explanation of the 

ten volumes. 

2 of the lite i 

vost Nog rary side of the 
%& Brief course in the reading of 

; about music. 

4. History of music. 

5. History of piano playing. 

& Biographies of the composers. 

7. Dictionary explaining musical ex- 

Pressions, terms and signs. 

8 Complete alphabetical index. 
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The Most Popular House in Town 
Make It Yours! Read This and Find Out How! 


Young folks dancing, laughing, heart’s alight and eyes asparkle 
with wholesome fun or perhaps dreamy with romance. The 
old folks love it, too—and the little folks grow up on good music. 


There’s happiness in this family—and love, and that’s 
because the house is full of good music. That’s why everybody 
loves to go there—that’s why it’s the most popular house in 
town. You can make your home as jolly with— 


The Ideal Home Music Library 


10 Sumptuous Volumes of Music for Every Mood: Opera, Song, Dances, 
Concert Music, Children’s Music, Home Songs — Everything You Want. 


3,000 Pages of Music 500 Piano Selections 
1,150 Compositions by 300 Composers 650 Songs to Sing 
PART OF WHAT YOU GET IN 
THESE WONDERFUL BOOKS: 


<_ 2 a 
——A 7 


Vol. 





Vol. 1—Classic and Romantic 
Piano Works: 


Favorite pieces by the classic and romantic composers, 
such as Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, and 
many others. 


Vol. 2—Modern Piano Compo- 
sitions: 


Selected pieces by modern composers, such as Grieg, 
Moszkowski, Elgar, Rubinstein, Chaminade, Godard, etc. 


Vol. 3—Light Piano Pieces: 
Light pieces by composers of all periods. 

Vol. 4—Juvenile Piano Pieces and 
Piano Duets: 


Easy piano pieces for the use of children or beginners of 
any age, by composers both classic and modern, also selected 
pianv duets by classic, modern, and popular composers. 


5—Opera Selections for 
Piano 


Vol. 6—Dance Music for - 
Piano 


Vol. 7—Sacred Music 


Vol. 8—Songs from the 
Operas: 


This volume contains songs from 

the most popular grand and 
comic operas. 

I # = me, all charges 

Vol. 9—Sentimen- f ereoes for ex- 

amination, a com- 

tal Songs FF plete sci of the Ideal 

° Home Library in ten 

Vol. 10— Favorite f volumes, bound incloth, 

. stamped in gold, each 

Home Songs # volume measuring 12” x 


9%”. You will also send 
me, absolutely FREE of 


J cURL 
f° SCRIBNER 
? SONS, 
2 ‘Fifth Avenne, 
Pa New York City 


Pa Please send 


$250 Worth of Music for a Small Price if You é canon tae adie adie 
Send the Coupon Now 


If you were to buy, piece by piece, all the music in 
sese ten wonderful volumes it would cost you at 
And even at that price you could never 


has been completely exhausted. 


So we have made 4 
this handsome new edition to sell for a small price. ff  ehrederened $2 a mo. for 16 moe, 


g tack which contains these 

volumes. If the books are not 
satisfactory, it is understood that 
I will return them at your ex- 


? 
P 

é 

. pense; otherwise I willsend you $2 


We have only a limited number of these 
books on hand. The low price sale will be 
over as soon as this edition is gone. Don’t 

. wait and miss your opportunity. Act 
now. Send the coupon at once — today. 


SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Avenue, New York City 


lly graded and specially arranged music 
>. you get in the Ideal Home Music Library. 


the past few years there has been such an over- 
min, demand for these books that our old edition 
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of the sales his mother had expected for 
the coming year), imventories, import- 
estimates and such, a sense of business- 
like importance grew upon him. 

The income his mother had left him 
was big—well, he and Annemay could 
spend plenty of money, he reflected with 
some lightness of heart, being himself 
used to not a little; in one way his 
mother had been carelessly indulgent. 
But aside from receiving the income, he 
grew interested in its making. This in- 
terest was a not unpleasant feeling. 
There was more than one time that, feel- 
ing it especially, he beamed at some of 
the olcest salesmen and managers, the 
higher salaried men, enjoying a sense of 
kinship with them. That his beam was 
not returned to any markéd extent he did 
not notice. At lecst he did not notice it 
for some time. 


E met old Klifton on the street one 

day. The small, gnarled old whole- 
saler bade him good day so genially that 
an older and more experienced competi- 
tor would have sniffed the atmosphere, 
guessing a rodent. Oswald saw nothing 
significant in old Dabney’s wide smile. 
Being on his way to meet Annemay for 
dinner and theater, he had little thought 
for an old man whom he scarcely knew 


by sight. But the evening proved not 
very pleasant. Annemay was constrained 
and silent. So he asked her about a small 


incident observed by him the day be- 
fore. 

“Saw you jabbering with some sales- 
girls; and my,’—with a little laugh 
“your cheeks were red, my dear! They all 
seemed amused—” 

“What amuses other people may not 
amuse me,” she interrupted him pettishly. 
“They—they—you see, Oswald, the fact 
that I am going to marry you seems to— 
well, the girls feel a difference. They ac- 
cuse me of not caring—” 

“Caring for what?” he asked as she 
broke off confusedly. 

“Oh—”* She pretended a sudden great 
interest in the rising theater-curtain, and 
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Oswald Greenman was really interested 
and forgot his unanswered question. 

But Oswald Greenman was not alto- 
gether stupid. Coming into his office the 
next day, he was in time to hear Anna 
Deneen say zestfully into the telephone: 
“I thinks from the start her shoes will 
certainly flop all around his feet when he 
tries to wear °em—” Anna broke off with 
expert speed, but she had to redden un- 
der the straight look at her. 

She did not know that having gone di- 
rectly into the adjoining room, her em- 
ployer began to redden too, with a 
thoughtful expression, although he’ said 
determinedly to himself: “Oh, pshaw! 
She can’t mean—” 

But it was the following day that seven 
resignations, in a bunch, from seven high- 
salaried men, to take effect at the end of 
the season, were laid on Oswald Green- 
man’s desk. He read them uneasily. The 
next day he cailed the seven in for con- 
ference. 


T was a one-sided conference—or a 
seven-sided, if you prefer. With a 
red face Oswald Greenman heard: that 
his goods were not shipped on time—re- 
sult, returned goods and canceled com- 
missions; that his workrooms were behind 
on output—result, unfilled orders and un- 
received commissions; that several of the 
forewomen and foremen being at logger- 
heads with each other, refused to pull to- 
gether, and no pulling at all in many in- 
stances was done—result, damage to or- 
ders. And other things he heard. 

The word orders began to ring in his 
ears. The seven were not especially po- 
lite. They were blunt or ironic according 
to their natures; Banahan was ironic. 
Oswald Greenman’s face was scarlet. He 
did not, at the last, order the men out, 
but his words were such that they went— 
ironically or bluntly, according to their 
natures. A report of the conference 
trickled through the establishment—this 
although the seven were discreet men, not 
devoid of loyalty when loyalty in their 
opinion was justified. 

Otto O’Whalin, who was not one of the 
seven, commented, as Anna Deneen had 
done: “Shoes are too big. Don’t blame 
him. Pity the poor boob.” 

“Pity him nothing,” grunted Helbling, 
missing the sarcasm. “I want to work 
in a place where I’m sure of a place to 
work the year following.” He looked 
around the salesroom regretfully as he 
spoke. He had spent seventeen years in 
the employ of Catharine Greenman. And 
there were others of equal or more years. 
Their comments, some of them, were 
acrid. 

So Annemay Doppy, hearing some, flew 
to Oswald Greenman. Whatever her at- 
titude had been, it was frankly compas- 
sionate on this occasion. And her cheeks 
were furiously red. 

“Oh, sell!” she begged. “After all, you 
never learned—and it would be a shame 
to let the business slide altogether to old 
Klifton.” 

“And you too think it’s going to?” mut- 
tered the young man. 

Annemay was lovable but truthful. She 
put her hand in his, but did not answer. 

“T—you’ve been here a good while— 
couldn’t you give me some pointers?” he 
asked humbly. “To tell you the truth, 
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Annemay, I guess I don’t know much 
about what ought to be done—though | 
didn’t realize it until the last week or $0 
or realize that somebody has to—” 

She shook her pretty, bronze-colored 
head. “I know how to draw hats,” sh 
murmured. “I—that’s about all.” 

They looked at each other. At the look 
in her eyes, Oswald Greenman flushed 
She turned away quickly—perhaps fp. 
cause she did not like to read longer the 
admission of ineptitude that lay plain ip 
his. The next day he called a mag. 
meeting of the employees—old, young, 
male and female. With a sober, pale face 
and lowered eyelids, Annemay Doppy sit 
at one side of the big salesroom where the 
meeting was called. Through the room 
hung, except on Annemay Doppy’s um. 
happy face, a sort of great, common, re 
pressed smile at the serious, ill-at-ease 
young man who stood in front of the 
crowd. 

The seven who had precipitated the 
meeting were together at one side. Near 
them the others of equal or nearly equl 
years and salaries were gathered. The 
lesser employees were assembled in larger 
groups. Many of the faces were strained 
and worried. To some pay-envelopes a 
week’s interruption is a tragedy. Anne 
may Doppy’s gray-and-violet eyes filled 
with tears after one furtive glance ata 
group of shabby, thin men in overalls 
who were listening with a strained hope 
ful expression. Their expression con- 
trasted grotesquely with the set, uner- 
pectant look on the faces of the wiser, 
high-salaried men. 





@ parison GREENMAN began, low 
voiced, obviously abashed. 

“I haven’t much to say to you all-e 
cept that I don’t know how to run ths 
big business my—my mother left. At 
least, my running so far hasn’t been a sit 
cess—as I was warned.” 

A good many smiled at him at this a¢ 
mission, but they did not-smile with him 
And his flushed, uneasy expression as he 
went on did not invite admiration. Otto 
O’Whalin, his fat knees crossed comiort- 
ably as he sat in the front row, chuckled 
audibly. Oswald Greenman glanced # 
him, and his flush deepened. 

“J—I hate though to see the business 
my—my mother built up fall to pieces. 

“So do we,” muttered several—Hel 
bling, Filbert, Banahan and some others. 

“And so,” went on Oswald Greenmat, 
as though with a sort of desperation, ‘Tn 
going to try to—to ask you if it cant 
run cooperatively. I’ve sort of got the 
feeling that, after all, it’s you people whe 
keep the business going; and if I diviée 
up the stock with you—” 

The seven were not the first on thet 
feet, but they were the first to get 
the clearest query: 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why,”—ingenuously,—“I'll_ keep ! 
share—after all, my mother made 
business what it is; but I’ll divide w 
well, half among you.” 

The seven were in the lead, cag 
straight-eyed, dominant, yet increduld’ 
too. But it was more a roar than sev@ 
voices that went up—and the overalled 
men pressed forward en. masse. 

“You mean—” k 

“Every man in proportion to his salalf 
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Duofold 


Health GUnoerweaear 


for Men, Women ano Children 


Provides Warmth, Comfort and Health— because 

-.. A thin layer of fine Wool Outside 

A Two-Fold Fabrice: A thin layer of soft Cotton Inside 
Warmth without a heavy garment. The Duofold is also made with both layers of 
warmth and protection of Wool without any Cotton, providing greater protection against 
of the skin irritation of Wool. The layerof frost and cold than ordinary cotton underwear. 
Cotton comes next the skin—Comfort. The two-layer principle is the same as that of 
When you perspire, the bodily moisture is | thestormwindowand twowalls of ahouse. Two 
absorbed from the inner layer of Cotton by thinwallswith airspace between provide better 
and to the outer layer of Wool where it quickly protection than one wall many times thicker. 
€vaporates. Thus both body and garment are For Health, for Warmth, for COMFORT, 


kept dry—and possible colds and sickness are wear Duofold. Sold at most good stores, or 
More readily avoided. write us. 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 
YEAR "ROUND COMFORT: 2ocniheae es UnpeRWEA® In SUMMER 











AFTER A MORNING OF 
GOOD DUCK SHOOTING 
When the sky has cleared—and the 
ducks have stopped flying—and you’re 
back from your blind—ready to go— 


and you light up—then a cigarette’s 
aroma tastes the sweetest—and 


You naturally smoke 


OMAR 


* OMAROMAR spells aroma—the 
very name is redolent with aroma 


“‘Aroma Makes a Cigarette’’ 
They ’ve told you that for years 
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so much stock—and the women, too!” 
—with a lightning glance at Annemay 
Doppy, who, had anyone noticed (which 
no one did, being too engrossed in look- 
ing at the young man speaking awkwardly 
and slowly), was standing on tiptoes, with 
red, red cheeks and great wide eyes. 
“And—and errand-folks too! I'd like 


everyone to have an incentive for pulling , 


together—because candidly, I haven’t got 
the experience to run things unless you 


“In proportion to salary?” cried O’Wha- 
lin delightedly, with loud voice. 

Oswald Greenman looked at O’Whalin, 
then slowly at the seven who had pressed 
close and now waited tensely for him to 
answer the man. 

“Salary—and years of service,” he de- 
clared decidedly. 

“Fine!” said the seven as one man. It 
was Banahan who first got Oswald Green- 
man’s hand to shake. Helbling and Fil- 
bert pushed next. 

“And—and authority according to sal- 
ary and years too?” he proffered. 

“Fine,” they repeated with enthusiasm. 

“All right, then,” said the young man 
with an air of great and wondrous relief. 
“T really don’t see why all you managers, 
road-men and others can’t keep right 

“We can,” he was assured. The assur- 
ance began with a few voices, seven or 
eight. It rose, as swelled by many, it 
gained volume. - The salesroom’s roof did 
not rise—but the floor shook under stamp- 
ing feet. 


T was Annemay Doppy who afterward 

asked the young man whom she loved 
—oh, she loved him, there was no doubt 
of that, even if she did not think him a 


great business person—how he happened 
to come to think of such a noble and 
thoroughly excellent plan for insuring the 
undivided and concentrated assistance of 
all his employees in keeping firm the 
Greenman wholesale millinery founda- 
tions. Her pretty face was ready to glow. 

“Why,” he said meditatively, “I 
couldn’t think of anything else to do. I 
had thought hard, too.” 

“VYou—” 

“Couldn’t think of a thing,” he said 
firmly. “And I wasn’t going to give Haff 
Meadows the satisfaction of crowing over 
me. I decided I’d rather give away half 
the business.” 

Annemay Doppy wore an odd look; it 
was a mixture of admiring love and per- 
plexity. 

“And do you grudge the stock you've 
given—” 

“Oh, no!” said he easily. “If I can’t 
run the business without everybody’s help, 
I figure the business in a way belongs to 
them as much as to me—in a way.” 

“Then you didn’t altogether do it on 
account of that Haff person?’ persisted 
she in a tone that seemed to ask satisfac- 
tion for a mental indecision. 

“Well, if it hadn’t been for him, I 
might not have thought of it,” said Os- 
wald Greenman meditatively. 

“T give up,” said she with a perplexed 
laugh. 

“There’s one thing I’m going to ’tend to 
myself,” said he, seeming to find some- 
thing satisfying in her manner and mien. 
“Right away—not depending on anyone 
else.” 

"Ves p” 

“I’m going to get a commercial artist 
—without delay.” 

“T wish you would,” said she. 
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“But you’re not expecting them, sir?” 

“Oh, no,” said Sam. 

He seated himself. He liked the five 
chairs grouped cozily about him—the five 
places neatly laid. He raised his glass to 
where Lucia would sit, tiny and chic and 
impatient to begin. 

“To you, my darling!” he said, inclining 
his head. Then he smiled at the chair 
on his right. 

“Glad to have you with us, Lou.” He 

she would lean over and hug his 


am and call him an old dear. “And you 
too, Cliff,” he added. 

It was Patty’s turn next. 

“Pretty Patty!” he said. “Will you 


Play for your old dad after dinner?” 
t¢ came to Dixie last. He pulled the 
on his left close to him. 
“You aren’t too big to cuddle up to 
your dad just because your skirts are 
! Here’s to my tomboy. May she 
Revert grow up!” And he drank deeply. 
he set down his glass and looked 


“Well,” he said to the five chairs, “it’s 
a long time since we’ve all been together!” 
fs interrupted in a strained voice: 
you be taking your fish now, sir?” 
€s, James; and bring us more wine 
Were thirsty.” 
“Very good, sir!” James disappeared, 


and Sam wrinkled his forehead suddenly. 
What was it Bailey had said—a cake, a 
cake with candles on it? 

James was setting down a steaming 
dish. 

“Just a moment,” said Sam. James 
paused. “Is there any cake in the house 
—any large cake?” 

James bowed. “I think so, sir. I'll see 
at once.” 

“Are there any candles?” 

“Candles, sir?” 

“Certainly. It’s to be a birthday cake, 
James, and it must have candles. Hang it 
all, if Bailey had them, I guess I can!” 

“Very good, sir,” said James, his face 
inscrutable. “I'll see, sir.” 


UTSIDE, a soft snow fell—a little 
powdering that whitened the side- 
walks and streets. Lou’s limousine skid- 
ded and came to a halt before her father’s 
door. Cliff dragged out his watch and 
glanced at it, scowling. 
“I don’t see what you’re stopping for,” 
he growled. “You'll only make us late.” 
Lou gathered her evening wrap of vel- 
vet and fur about her. 
“Tl just say hello and good-by,” she 


promised. “Poor old Dad, I never see 
him any more.” 
James answered her ring. He was 
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Suggestions ag . 
2 a Sea, de 


DELIGHTFUL ramble 

through the Daniel Low 

“Book of 10,000 Gifts” 
makes it easy to express your 
Xmas good wishes exactly as you 
would like—without leaving your 
easy chair! 





A few words written on a printed form, 
and your holiday shopping is wa com- 
pleted. 

For more than half a century the house 
of Daniel Low & Company has been build- 
ing a country-wide fnendship with over 
100,000 families. Its very Leieden is 
our ability to supply, in an unusually conven- 
ient way a splendid variety of unique gifts. 
Prices are naturally co den poke 
smaller or local concerns. 


Here are just a few things to help you 
“Shop Early” pleasantly: -» 





Writing Case $2.75 
Increases the pleasure of letter ‘writi its use- 
fulecn and digriked beauty, Flos thoel lester 
with moire lining. Has blotter pad, note paper, 
envelopes, two pockets, leather-covered pol mag 
Stamp book and pen loop 6x8% inches closed. 
Mention No. L993. 


Presto Cigarette Case 


For any smoker! Press but- 
ton and *’Prestol’’ it opens in- 


vitingly. Extra thin model, 
hammered design all over. Size 
cae 508 ~— 
ste 
lve, No’ 36258 91675 
es ee $500 
Electric 
Boudoir Lamp 
Let wishes glow through 
the fowered elk chade of this dainty 
silver-plated Boudoir lamp. Electric, 
I4inches high, shade 8inches diameter, 


& pan og Complete with 
. Mention 
eles. AM oe $600 


Book Ends 
—A thoughtful holiday 


remembrance. simple 
beauty of the heavy, finely 
finished brass and carefully 
worked pierced decorati 


’ lecoration 
is unusually attractive. 


ae a 


—A 200 page “‘storehouse”’ of 
jewelry, silverware, leather tt 
novelties, unusual gifts of all ki 
priced lower than customary; suit- 
able for all purses. 

Satisfaction with each article 
guaranteed and also safe delivery, 
charges paid. 





If interested in truth about diamonds 
ask also for special Diamond Book. 








—Tear off the coupon now. 





Daniel 
Low & Co. 
219 Town 

House Sq., 
Salem, Mass. 
Please send your 


Danie Low 6 Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1667 
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DAY DREAM 


fragrance is the mas- 
ter creation of an 
American perfumer— 
the realization of a dream 


come true—a dream that 
it was possible to create a 
new and exquisite perfume 
which would be a com- 
pliment to the American 
woman with all her dis- 
tinctive daintiness, charm 
and refinement. 

Day Dream Face Pow- 
der is soft and velvety, 
practically invisible, and 
actually stays on. The 
perfect touch is added by 
the wonder Day Dream 
fragrance which is also 
presented in Sachet, Pou- 
dre Creme, Toilet Water and 
other Day Dream Boudoir 
Creations. Each one “a 
little better than the one 


you thought was best”. 


Day Dream L' Echo, containing 
Day Dream Perfume minia- 
ture and Face Powder sample, 


mailed 


Address Department C 
STEARNS, PERFUMER 
ee DETROIT 


postpaid for 25 cents 


a 





“Lashneen heeps my 
lashes looking so beau- 
tiful my friends often 
remark about it.” 
—Sylvia Breamer 


endorse it. 


lASHWEEN 


oes 14 
Eyelash eautifier 


Beautiful, luxuriant lashes 
that add bewitching beauty 
to the eyes will be yours if 
you will use Lashneen each 
night. Stimulates the growth 
of your lashes naturally. 

Lashneen is a secret Japanese 
formula. Famous stage, film 
and society beauties use and 


At drug stores, 25 and 50 cents. If 


your druggist cannot supply you, write direct. 


Druggists—Lashneen has a large sale. 
If you have not stocked it, write us. 


LASHNEEN COMPANY, Dept. 3, Phila., Pa. 





about to say something beyond his brief 
greeting, when the hall telephone shrilled. 

Lou said: “I’ll answer it.” She liked 
chatting with Patty’s and Dixie’s friends. 
She flung back her wrap and perched on 
the table’s edge. 

“Hello?” she said with an upward in- 
flection. “Whom do you want?” 

Some one wanted her father—a woman, 
speaking slowly and evidently under stress 
of some strong emotion. 

“You say you are Mrs. Bailey?” re- 
peated Lou with a puzzled frown, “and 
that you want to thank my father—well, 
T’'ll call him, if you hold the wire.” 

The voice protested vehemently. 

“T don’t understand,” said Lou. “What 
party are you afraid of interrupting? 
His party? His birthday party! .... 
Are you sure you have the right number?” 

She glanced up at James. His face 
was impassive. 

“Do you know anything about a birth- 
day party?” she asked. 

He bowed. “Yes, madam—that is—” 

She returned to the conversation. “And 
I’m to tell him that you wish him many 
happy returns of the day—is that it? 
Yes, I thought so And that you 
can’t thank him enough. Yes..... 
Very well—good-by.” 


fe hung up and asked curiously: “Is 
Dad having a party?” 

James coughed behind his hand. 

“Well, not exactly, only—” 

“But you said—” 

“Yes, madam. It’s hard to explain.” 

“Oh, I see!” cried Lou. “Mother’s out, 
and he’s forgotten I said I’d stop in, and 
he’s gathered together a few old cronies 
for dinner. Wont I surprise him, though!” 

“Not exactly, madam. He’s dining 
alone.” 

“Alone?” 

“Yes—that is, unless you count the 
chairs—” 

“Chairs ?” 

“He was talking to them, as though— 
they were filled with all of you—” 

“All of us! What do you mean, 
James?” 

“He was speaking to them, madam, 
quite solemn-like. First to you, then to 
Mister Cliff and then to Miss Patty—” 

Lou stared at him, her eyes growing 
wide with horror. 

“Does he look strange, James?” 

“Very strange.” 

She flew past him, her heels beating a 
little tattoo on the polished floor. She 
reached the dining-room, but in the door- 
way she stopped short. 

A very flushed gentleman, slightly bald, 
was standing, knife raised, before a cake 
alight with pink candles. About him were 
grouped five chairs, and he addressed 
them jovially, wagging the knife at them. 

“The first slice goes to the prettiest girl 
here!” he said. “Now then, guess who 
she is!” 

“Dad!” sobbed Lou from the doorway, 
“Dad! Don’t you know me?” 

The knife clattered to the floor; the 
color ebbed from his face; then he 
smiled suddenly. 

“Why, Lou!” he said. 
drop from?” 

She ran to him and flung her arms 
about his neck. 

“Are you all right, Dad? 


“Where did you 


Are you sure 


POWDER 


ANTISEPTIC 


DYORRHOCI) 


for Pyorrhea preventioi 


Soft, Sensitive Gums 


that bleed easily, flash a warning, 
They are the first symptoms of py- 
orrhea and consequent loss of teeth, 


For pyorrhea, dentists use and prescribe 
Pyorrhocide Powder. It is scientifically 
compounded for that specific purpose. It 
is the only dentifrice that has demonstrated 
its efficiency in dental clinics devoted ex- 
clusively to pyorrhea research. 

If you have pyorrhetic symptoms asmani- 
fested usually in soft, bleeding, spongy, re- 
ceding gums use Pyorrhocide Powder. Its 
twice a day. use makes the gums firm and 
healthy and it cleans and polishes theteeth. 

Pyorrhocide Powder is economical be- 
cause a dollar package contains six 

months’ supply. 
Sold by leading 
druggists and den- 
tal supply houses, 


Free 
A Sample 
Write for 
pe, free sam- 
LZ ple and our 
booklet on 
Prevention 
and Treat- 
ment of Py- 
orrhea. 


The 
Dentinol & 


We shall continue to offer through exhaustit 


research, and by unlimited clinical : 
JSacilities, only such a dentifrice as XL 
is proved most effective—in promot: 4 J 

health Pres, 


ing tooth, gum and mouth healt 
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\\ Jewel Elgin, Waltham, Sowa 


or any watch you want, send for 


FREE CATALOL 


7 112 Pages Wonderful Value 
Z@ Diamonds, watches rings, jowelt?, 

up-to-date designs. Buy the 

Way, you will never mist 
money. Liberty Bends 
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Free Proof that ICan 
Raise Your Pay 
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No matter how much you are earning now, I can show you how 
to increaseit. I have even taken failures and shown them how 
to make $100 — $200, and in one case as high as $2,000 weekly. 
I am willing to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting 
L ahead—you and I. My name is Pelton. 
Lots of people call me “The Man Who 
Makes Men Rich.” I don’t deny it. I’ve 
done it for thousands of people—lifted them 
up from poverty to riches. 
I'm no genius—far from it. I’m just a 
ws everyday, unassuming sort of man. 
know what poverty is. I’ve looked black 
despair in the eye—had failure stalk me 
around and hoodoo everything I did. I’ve 
known the bitterest kind of want. 
But today all is different. I have money 


‘and all of the things that money will buy. 


Iam rich also in the things that money 
won’t buy—health, happiness and friendship. 
Few people have more of the blessings of 
the world than I. 





I" was a simple thing that jumped me up 

from poverty to riches, As. I’ve said, I’m 
no genius. But I had the good fortune to 
iow a genius. One day this 


things of life. 
That “secret” surely made me rich in 
every sense of the word. 





MY sudden rise to riches naturally sur- 

prised others. One by one people came 
to me and asked me how I did it. I told 
them. And it worked for them as well as 
it did for me. 

Some of the things this “secret”? has done 
for people are astounding. I would hardly 
believe them if I hadn’t seen them with my 
own eyes. Adding ten, twenty, thirty or 
forty dollars a week to a man’s income is a 
mere nothing. That’s merely playing at it. 
In one case I took a rank failure and in a 
few weeks had him earning as high as 
$2,000.00 a week. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article 
for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he “puttered around” with 
it, barely eking out a living. Today this 
young man is worth $200,000. He 





Man told me a “secret.” It 
had to do with getting ahead 


and growing rich. He had 
Used it himself with remark- «PmO5*ofWin’s 
able results. He said that dee Pen, B. i 


every wealthy man knew this der; Assistant Postmaster Genera! 
; Lieat. Gov. McKelvie of Ne 

braska: General Manager Christeson 
- Express Co.; E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, former Vice-Pres. Art 
Metal Construction 
of Michigan, and many others of 
equal prominence. 

$300 Profit from One Day’s 

Reading 
“The result from one day’s 


netted me $300 in ca: 
at book’and would not be wi 


;’—that is why he was Bute 


I used the “secret.” It surely 
had a good test. At that time 
I was flat broke. Worse than 
that, for I was several thousand 
dollars in the hole. I had about 
fiven up hope when I put the 


it for ten times 


secret” to work. Worth $15,000 and More 
At first I couldn’t believe my thar $16,009 to me. Ogcar B. Shep- 
change in fortune. yr 147 © ‘eco 


Money actually flowed in on 


ears old, 


of power. Things [ $104,000 today. 


Couldn’t do before became as 


» My business boomed 
and continued to leap ahead at 
@ rate that startled me. Pros- 

me my partner. 

that day I’ve never 
known what it is to want for 
money, friendship, happiness, 
health or any of the good 


“Since I read 


ego, Cal. 


over here jum 
to $3,000 


in the state.’ 


A Few Examples 


Personal Experiences 


000 

are such men as 

udge x ndsey; Supreme 

Court sortee Parker; Wu Ting 
U. 8. Chinese Ambassa- 


Co.; Gov. Ferris 


e cost.’’—A. 
Wilke, Falkton, So. Dakota. 


aul B. Shep- 
st St.. Decatur, 
Would Be Worth $100,000 

Me. I was thrilled with a new 9, If,1hed,only had it when I was 


would 

‘ It is worth a hun- >. 
red times the vrice.’’—-S. W. Tay- man is 
lor, The Santa Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 


Salary Jumped from $150 
to $800 


“*Power of Will’’ 
my salary has jumped from $150 to 
300 a month.”’—J. F. Gibson, San 


From $100 to $3,000 a Month 


““One of our boys 
“Power of Will’’ before he came 
j from $100 a month 
e first month, and won a 
prize for the best salesmanship 


— Private Leslie A 
e. 


Still, A. E. F., Franc 


is building a $25,000 home—and 
paying cash for it. He has three 
automobiles. His children go to 
private schools. He goes hunt- 
ing, fishing, traveling whenever 
the mood strikes him. His in- 
come is over a thousand dollars 
; 4a week, 

In a little town in New York 
lives a man who two years ago 
was pitied by all who knew him. 
From the time he was 14 he had 
worked and slaved—and at sixty 
he was looked upon as a failure. 
Without work—in debt to his 
charitable friends, with an invalid 
son to support, the outlook was 
pitchy black. 

hen he learned the “secret.” 
In two weeks he was in business 
for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day 
to fill orders. During 1916 the 
profits were $20,000. During 1917 
the profits ran close to $40,000. 
And this genial 64-year-youn 
enjoying pleasures an 
comforts he little dreamed would 
ever be his. 


COULD tell you thousands of 

similar instances. But there’s 
no need to do this as I’m willin 
to tell you the “secret’’ itself. 
Then you can put it to work and 
see what it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you 
rich over night. Maybe I can— 
maybe I can’t. Sometimes I have 
failures—everyone has. But I do 


users of 


study 
sh. I think ita 
ithout 


who read 
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claim that I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. . 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you are 
using only about one-tenth of that wonderful 
brain of yours. That’s why, you haven’t won 
greater success. Throw the tinused nine-tenths 
of your brain into action and you'll be amazed 
at the almost instantaneous results. ; 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a man 
has about as much chance of attaining success 
in life as a railway engine has of crossing. the 
continent without steam. The biggest ideas have 
no value without will-power to “put them over.” 
Yet the will, altho heretofore entirely neglected, 
can be trained into wonderful power hke the 
brain or memory and by the very same meth 
—intelligent exercise and use 

If you held your arm in a sling for two yearss 
it would become powerless to lift a feather, from 
lack of use. The same is true of the Will—it 
becomes useless from lack of practice. Because 
we don’t use our Wills—because we continually 
bow to circumstance—we become, unable to as- 
sert ourselves. What our wills need is prac- 
tice. 

Develop your will-power and money will flow 
in on you. Rich opportunities will open up for 
ou. Driving energy you never dreamed ge 
ad will manifest itself. You will thrill with a 
new power—a power that nothing can resist. 
You'll have an influence over people that you 
never thought possible. Success—in whatever 
form you want it—will come as easy as failure 
came before. And those are only a few of the 
things the “secret” will do for you. The 
“secret” is fully explained in the wouortel book 
“Power of Will.” 


. 
How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 

I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere. 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands—you can’t lose a penny, . 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it to me. By return mai ¥y- 
receive not a pamphlet, but the whole ‘‘secret’”’ d in 
this wonderful book, “POWER OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in your home, Ap- 
ply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t show 
you how you can increase your income many times over 
—just as it has for thousands of others—mail the 
book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL’ will do 
for you what it has done for over a quarter of a mil- 
lion others—if you feel as they do that it’s the next 
greatest book to the Bible—send me only $3.50 and you 
and I'll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, I'll be out only the small 
profit on a $3.50 sale. But you—you may easily be 
out the difference between what you’re making now and 
an income several times as great. you see you've 
a lot—a whole lot—nrore to lose than I. 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 
31-T Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 





Pelton Publishing Company, 
31-T Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 

You may send me “Power of Will”? at your risk. I 
agree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in fivedays. 
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Would you have a clear, colorful, 
blemish-free skin —thick, lustrous, 
healthy hair—a figure of firmness and 
youthful contour? These can be yours 
if you will spend a few minutes’ time 
once or twice a week with The Star 
Electric Massage Vibrator. 

After shopping, motoring or any ex- 
perience that puts your nerves ‘‘on 


Cyhe 


ST 
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VIBRATOR 


For Use in Your Own “Home 


Evelyn Gosnell, dainty star of “Up in Ma- 
bel’s Room," says “There's no need to visit a 
beauty parlor when the Star Electric Mas- 
sage Vibrator is one of the adjuncts of your 
dressing table.""———Profitable advice fer 
you women who would retain your beauty 
and physical loveliness. 







edge,’’ you'll find soothing relief for 
your overtaxed muscles in an at-home 
electric massage treatment, The 
**Star’’ is now on sale in drug, de- 
partment and electrical stores, 


Complete outfit $5. Or we'll ship direct to 
you on receipt of price and your dealer's name, 
Fitzgerald Mfg Co., Dept. 

219 Torrington, Conn 


Electric 


Massage 


Sells 
Complete 









AID 
NATURE ; . 
Wrinkle Eradicators 


or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beautv—while you . They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
betweenthe eyes. Fradicetorsfor linesin theface. 
Either kind sold in 30c, 60c and $1.00 boxes, in- 
cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out. sent direct, postprid. on receipt of price 
& P. Co. ( ‘° Women) 
1784 East 68th St. Cleveland, Ohio 











Gray Hair Disappears 


In From 4 to 8 Days 


Science has discovered the way for restoring hair to its 
natural color. It is offered to women in Mary T. G ’s 
Scientific Hair Restorer. In from 4 to 8 days it will 


Sarg, eldananyy 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
bottle anPour 








you're all right? I—I— Oh, you 
ened me so! You frightened me so!” 

He patted her shoulder. “I’m a foo} 
Lou,” he said gruffly. Then he pinched 
her cheek. “So you caught your old 
daddy playing at having a party, eh?” 

She did not answer, and he released her 
suddenly. “Why, you're crying!” he said 
“Bless my soul!” 

He pulled out a_ handkerchief and 
dabbed carefully at her eyes. 

“I’ve been having @ great time, honey. 
James’ face alone was worth the price of 
admission. He thinks that reason has 
fled from me, never ‘to return... . 
Lou, baby, what’s there.to cry about?” 

He smoothed her hair awkwardly. 

“Had to celebrate. some way, once I 
discovered it was my birthday. Fact is, 
I never thought of it until an old clerk 
in my office broke the news to me. He 
babbled about a party his family was giy- 
ing him to-night, and it made me green 
with envy. So I came home and had a 
little one on my own. That’s all.” 

She nodded. “I see,” she said. 

He pushed a chair toward her. 
you sit down?” 

She shook her head. 
I—I must go.” 

“Well,” he said, patting her hand, “it’s 
nice to see you.” He paused, then he 
cleared his throat. “And about this—” 
He nodded toward the cake with its can- 
dles spreading their rose-colored: grease 
on the smoothly white frosting. “Don’t 
tell Mother and the girls. They'd think—” 

“No,” said Lou, “I wont.” She kissed 
him, and was gone. 

He dropped back in his chair. 
approached. 

“Anything more, sir?” 

Sam laughed a little. 

“Nothing, James—only take away this 
mess and put back the chairs.” 

He lighted a black cigar and puffed it 
slowly; then he set it down and rose, rest- 
less all at once. 

“IT guess I’ll go out,” he said, but he 


“Wont 


“Cliff's waiting. 


James 


didn’t. Instead he entered his study and 
flung himself into a deep chair. Sleep 
would be a boon. When you slept, you 
forgot. But hang it all! What was it 


he wanted to forget? ; 

Wasn’t he a healthy animal, just in his 
prime, with a beautiful family who loved 
him! He stopped short. Loved him— 
did they, though? 

It was curious that at that instant the 
word sprang to his lips which had struck 
him so sharply earlier in the day. 

“Strangers!” he said. “We're strai- 
gers!” 

He spat out the words. He was im- 
patient with himself. Hadn’t Lou stopped 
in to see him as she had promised to do— 
cried over him too, probably scared to 
death at his tomfoolishness! A grown 
man with a birthday cake. Poor Lou! 

He pulled out his check-book and foun- 
tain pen. He'd give her a present 
make her*forget her fright! 

Then he smiled suddenly. “Youre 4 
good provider!” He mimicked Baileys 
voice. “Oh, hell!” he cried; leaping to 
his feet. “What’s come over me? 


OMEWHERE a clock struck ten. He” 


wondered if the Westons’ dinner were 
over, and if Dixie and Patty were re 
besieged for dances. He wondered ! 
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TO WOMEN : 

] know there are many, 
many, among you who 
are struggling through 
life with veritable mill 
gones around your necks. 
| mean you women of all 

, married and single. 
You are tied by boads of 
nisunderstanding. You 
we eclipsed by the charm- 
ing malities of those 
yho hold the secrets of 
attraction. 

How often you  com- 
puned with yourself, dear 
rader, in the privacy of 
your own” little room? 
fow often have you 
pssed into dreav‘}nd 


wondering why it . was 
that women, seemingly 
of far _ Jess 


natural beauty than you, 
thoul@ dominate all the 
jove, devotion and inter- 
et of people you know. 
You have wanted to know 
why literally fol- 
lowed such women 
around, actually  thrust- 
ing upon them all the de- 
sirable things ‘ that can 
cme into a woman’s 
life. 


Compel Admiration 


How you envy such success, and how you long 
for the ability to compel the admiration that 
others enjoy ! -: 
“Ah, me,” you sigh wistfully, “why wasn’t 
I born with the powers of attraction possessed 
by Helen——or Jane,” or some other you know. 
“Why am I denied every wish of my heart?” 
“Oh, why, oh, why must it be?” 

And then you resign yourself to what you 
fink is the inevitable, you throw up your 
hands like a drowning person, not even at- 
tempting to grasp at the least straw so that 
you might save yourself from a drab, gray 
life of nonentity. And just because you don’t 
know, because you don’t understand that it 
i possible for you also to have a_ winning 
personality, one that will attract to you hap- 
piness and love as a magnet attracts a needle 
it steel, 


Charming Personality 


Yes, dear Friend, it is true. You can have 
t charming personality if you wish without 
iy great trouble or expense, without plaster- 
me yourself with cosmetics, without making 
4 encyclopedia of yourself, without tedi- 
ws study on so-called accomplishments, or with- 
wt dressing like the Queen of Sheba. 

While it is true that some are born with a 
ltatural endowment of fascination, just as some 
we born with a genius for painting or playing 
the piano, yet, as anybody can learn those 
wis so any one can learn the art of making 
herself charmingly appealing to all with whom 

comes in contact. 


Secrets of French Women 


You ask how I know these things. I will 
tll you. For years I lived in Paris, You 
ey know of me through the magazines, 
on the Rue du Foubourg St. Honoré I 
fudied the ways to women’s success until I 
lad uncovered the wonderful secrets of the 
Trench women, until they showed me from the 
recesses of their hearts and minds 

the true knowledge of their alluring charm. 
were others who came and went in 
Paorama of my Parisian life—-women 
im, many countries and many climes, the 
Woman of the world, scintillating and 
the he sweet, devoted little wife from 
dna Wevards, softly magnetic and alluring. 
th & multitude of other types. From many, 
many, I gradually drew the secrets of 


Why Women Fail 


Then, too, I was able to watch 
= At first I wondered 
Mme, Gerard, brilliant, 





learned and beautiful 
of her husband. 
Miss Walker, 


could not hold the love 
It was a mystery to me why 
the English girl, lovely of face 
and form, bewitchingly gowned, was usually 
an abject, forlorn wall flower at every dance 
she attended. And then the truth came to me, 
the inevitable, enduring truth that these women 
should have known, 

And, dear reader, that truth is wonderful as 
a whole and yet it is but a galaxy of peculiarly 
valuable private knowledge. 


Fascinating French Girls 


Thousands 
American 
unto 
wives 
France. 


of our brave 
boys have taken 
themselves French 
and settled in 

Voila! I exclaim 
in the language of dear 
France. There you are! 
Indeed, I am not surprised 
—for what women these 
French girls are! No 
wonder they have been 
able to attract the finest 
men on earth, knowing as 
they do the secrets of a 
winsome personality. They 
a as Fin — have 
Re an can have, the powers 

Juliette Fara of fascination for which 

they are known, loved and 
respected the wide world over. 

As I have told you, I delved deeply to 
fathom these priceless secrets of personal 
attraction and back to my beloved America 
I came, resolved that I would do everything 
I could to impart to you the things I myself 
was privileged to learn, resolved that I would 
bend every effort to make American girls 
with their natural grace and beauty even 
—_— charming than their sisters of La Belle 
France, 


I Have Something to Tell You! 


And so I address you 
is a something you lack, 
do not know. To the shy, retiring and easily 
embarrassed girl, I say: ‘Let me whisper in 
your ear, let me tell you how you can be dis- 
creetly and charmingly audacious, fairly radi- 
ating the influence of an adorably winsome 
manner.” And to you who are perhaps over 
vivacious, you whose temperament lends it- 
self to a_volubility and conspicuousness which 
is misunderstood. Let me show you how to 





who know that there 
something that you 


tone your manners with grace 
and charm, transforming your- 
self into one who combines 
your natural ways with the 
sweetness, grace and charm 


ant To obtain Madame Fara’s little book “How,” free, you may fill out the coupon and 


send in; or you may write by letter or postcard requesting it. Address as below: 


TLEWOMAN INSTITUTE 


615 West 43d Street 
116A New York, N. Y. 
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secret of Woman’s Success 


How You Can Have a Winning Personality 


everybody so ad 


mires. 


Overcome Your Imper- 
fections 


To you who are timid, 
and to you who.are un- 
couth——and to the woman 
who has personal and do- 
mestic troubles, to the 
girl who doesn’t seem to 
get along in either social 
or business life, to the 
woman whose every min- 
ute of life seems a con- 
tinuous . struggle against 
the coldness of the world, 
and to all women, I offer 
the secrets I have gath- 


ered and compiled in a 
comprehensive course of 
study that should prove 


of untold value. 

Oh, girls, when will you 
wake up? When will you 
decide to come from behind 
your screen of misunder- 
standing and lack of 
knowledge ? When will 
you decide to use the 
key to the success you 
crave, the secrets I am 
ready to tell you? 


Your Age Makes No Difference 


And you of more advanced age. Have you, 
too, hung the black crepe on your ambitions? 
Are you content to live with but a memory 
of past happiness? No! A thousand times, 
no! You are rich in experience, wealthy in 
the understanding that will bring love and suc- 
cess at your feet if you but know how to use 
it. 

Do you know that there is a wondrous 
joy in being able to make others happy? The 
rewards of those who dedicate themselves 
to charming others are vast indeed. I would 
not give up this work of helping womankind 
for all the riches in the world. Even as I, 
Juliette Fara, have achieved my success, 80 
shall you achieve yours! I know and I will 


tell. 
A Book of Secrets 


“How” is the name of a little book that I 
have written and which the Gentlewoman In- 
stitute has published. In it are some real se- 
crets that I want you to have. The little book 
will be sent to you absolutely free postpaid 
and enclosed in a plain wrapper. You have 
only to ask for it. 


Free to You 


You will be truly pleased with what you 
learn in “HOW.” It will set you thinking. 
It will open new vistas of happiness, In- 
deed, it is likely to begin a change in your 
whole life’s career. Life will, become inter- 
esting. Every day will bring its surprises. You 
will find delight after delight by going in 
the direction that my little book points. 
Lose no time. Either cut out the coupon or 
simply write a letter saying that you desire 
my free book. I know so well it will make 
you happy! Just do it——today! 





{ GENTLEWO 
| 615 West 43d Street, 116A, 
| 


INSTITUTE 


New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, postpaid, free of cost and with- 
out any obligation on my part, Madame Juliette 
Fara’s little book entitled “How.” 


NAMO § ccccccccccccccccccccccccscnccosscccecseceosceoonee 
| Address ........ 
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“‘T have always considered the study of 





as an essential part of the liberal educa- 
tion of every American. Iam 
in it to the finish.”’ 


7 


J. Adam n Bede, ez-congreseman, public epeaker, man of 
affairs, so a training in 
law that rhe erhes with the one Salle Extension University 
and is actively pursuing this howd by m 

The law trained man is the an who is needed— 
not quly | in n courts and. AL SF in BUSINESS. The 
legal expert is found in eve — commercial organization 
as confidential adviser to cers and managers. The man 
who knows law is naterely preferred for the important ex- 
ecutive positions. He often es one of the highest 
officials. The presidents of many < of our r largest t corporations 
are men who won ad of law 

And now any ambitious man can obtain, in Riis leieure 
bours, a thorough, practical 


University Training in 
Law By Mail 


The La Salle course in Law gives you instruction bymen 
tations are international. You receive a univer- 
sity training in law by daily lesson ‘‘talks’’ quizzes, lectures, 
text books, and examinati as a, — who have yr or =e 
now holding prof: i wo 
Harvard and other famous \netitations nder the Laws of 
lllinois, we are authorized to confer upon you the degree of 
LL.B. We bring the university to you. e enable you to 
obtain a law training while you hold your present position. 


Free Consulting Service 

Asa LaSalle student, you will also be entitled to the free 
eee s our business Consult iting Service which +e you the 

—, of calling on our staff of experts in any of on] 
sev departments at any time when you need 8) 
help or counsel. This is a distinctive service not Siven 
by any other correspondence institution. 
\WRITE The aout our eags a bring by 
valuable able inspirational box book “Ten Year’ 8 Promotion in C in One.” ‘as 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


*s Greatest Extension University’” 


World 
me 11661. , Illinois 
send your Law Catalan an complete information 
en your University training in Law and your Consying 
— free to LaSalle Students, Also your book, 
’ Promotion in One’’ for ambitious men. en. This without 
obligation upon me. 
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Learn to Write 
Short Stories 








I ptepiayy and t home fi oe wend Sy 
iw Geaseanh ond a course’ of in Fast 
pa FOE 


Jack London Said: 
eet, coer course is ie excellently llently comprehensive 


Write Today for Book 
Ollsrs Tale offer ts limited. "Ne obligations: Write today. 
Hoosier Institute P52r' Str Stace 

















| Lucia were in téte-a-téte with some eligi- 


ble for the hand of one of her daughters. 
He wondered if, in the midst of the gay- 
ety, they ever gave him a thought. “Of 
course not!” he said sharply. 

There were some letters on his desk. 
He glanced at them. One of them was in 
Lucia’s loose scrawl. It had always been 
her custom to write to him if she wanted 
anything. He opened it slowly and read: 


I am sorry to bother you, but would 
you mind settling the account for my 
mink coat? Patty needs a new set of 
white fox, and I don’t like to make the 
bill too large. If you send them a check, 
I'll run down with Patty to-morrow. 


Below, in Patty’s funny little square 
writing, was a postscript: 


Dear Dad: 

Don’t you think it’s about time you 
stopped being a tyrant with the purse- 
strings and gave us all a dress-allow- 
ance of our own? Oh, I know you let 
us have every blessed thing we want, 
but we do hate to ask you for all our 
frills and feathers. Really, Dad, there 
are no end of things we go without 
rather than trouble you about them, 
when you are so busy. 

Mother says I may write this, because 
she agrees with me. Why not let the 
Merrill family learn a little about han- 
dling money? We'll have to do it sooner 
or later. 

Yours, 
PatTTy. 


He stared at. the note. Then he re- 
read it carefully from beginning to end. 
“Don’t you think it’s about time you 
stopped being a tyrant with the purse- 
strings?” A queer phrase to apply to 
him! He felt unaccountably hurt. He 
read on: “No end of things we go with- 
out rather than trouble you.” Was it 
possible that he had made his family suf- 
fer by his overpowering desire to protect 
them at every turn? 

He read it again. “Mother says I may 
write this, because she agrees with me.” 

He crumpled the letter in his clenched 
fist. Well, they needn’t beg for it any 
longer. The money was theirs—all of it. 
They could have it! They need never 
again write him lilac-scented notes asking 
for furs and silks. They need never again 
waylay him in the hall and plead for eve- 
ning wraps. And Dixie—Dixie— His 
throat tightened suddenly, and his eyes 
smarted. She need no longer creep into 
his study of an evening and coax softly. 
Perhaps she hated doing it, too. 

“My God!” he said suddenly. “They 
don’t need me! They don’t want me!” 


ESTON’S dance was a whirling con- 
fusion of rainbow colors, of droop- 

ing flowers, of — smilax, of crashing 
music, with hard, brilliant lights overhead, 
and hard waxed floors underfoot. Uniforms 


| predominated. The heroes were home from 


the war. 

Lucia and her two daughters were the 
center of a group of them. Patty was 
leaning forward, her face alight, her chin 
in her hand, listening with the rapt at- 
tention she gave to everything. Dixie, 
her arm about her mother’s shoulder, was 
smiling at Jamie Everitt. 

From a far-off corner of the ballroom 
a waltz drifted to them temptingly. 

“This is mine, Dixié,” Jamie told her a 
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Gaining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to wr 
an and where to sell, . 


Cultivate your mind. 

yeratf 2, gifts. Meena 
of self-expression. Make 

te spare time profitable, 

y ‘Turn your ideas into dollars, 





Courses in Short-Story Writ, 
ing, Versification, Journali 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
P Writing, etc., taught persone 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive Criticism; 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching, 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 ‘a. week from, 
photoplay writing alone. 
g There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantiy recommending our courses, 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The) 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. - Besides our teaching service, we offer 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page Musireted“eatelegue free 
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Practical because this 
course has been com 
piled by Meyer Both Co, 
the largest, most widely 
known organization of its 
kind—a long established 
institution of international 
reputation—practical be 
cause it embracestheri 
a of experience that 
as madethem domi 
successful. The demant 
for good commercial art & 
ceeds the supply. It’s opportunity 
for you—in a highly paid, int 
interesting profession. We can accept 
but limited number of students. Send 
4c in stamps for special book today. 


Address Home Study Dept. 


MEYER BOTH COLLEGE of COMMERCIAL AAT 
1939 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The Job is Yours— 


on One Condition!” 


“For a long time I watched the new men who came into this business. Some stood still—stayed 
right where they started. Others climbed—made each job a stepping stone to something better. 





“Now, what was the difference? Well, I investigated and found out. The men who were getting 
ahead had been devoting part of their spare time to study along the line of their work. Our treasurer 
used to be a bookkeeper. The factory superintendent was working at a bench in the shop a few 
years ago. The sales manager started in a branch office up state. The chief designer rose from the 
bottom in the drafting room. 


“All of these men won their advancements through spare time study with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Today they are earning four or five times—yes, some of them fen times as much 
money as when they came with us. nene. 


UiNTERNATIONAL "CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3 9, S 
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“So out of this experience we have formed a policy. We 
are looking for men who care enough about their future not 
only to do their present work well, but to devote part of 
their spare time to preparation for advancement. 


“And I’ll give you this job on one condition—that you take 
up a course of special training along the line of your work. 
Let the I. C. S. help you for one hour after supper each night 
and your future in this business will take care of itself.” 
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Prove that you are that kind of aman! The International Corre- 
spondence Schools are ready and anxious to help you prepare for ad- 
Vancement in the work of your choice, whatever it may be. More than 

| two million men and women in the last 28 years have taken the I. C. S. 

_ toute to more money. Over 100,000 others are getting ready in the same 
| Way right now. Surely the least you can do is to find out what there 
a this proposition for you. Here is all we ask: Without cost, with- 
| Out obligating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 
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CIGARE 


The only ONE out of 
147 Brands that does it! 


Does what ? 


Does the one thing that 
smokers have always wished 
a cigarette would do— 
SATISFY. 


Chesterfields not only please 
the taste but they go straight 
to your “smoke-spot.” They 
let you know you’re smok- 
ing. That’s what we mean 
by SATISFY. 

It’s all in the blend—the 
private formula of the manu- 
facturer—and the blend can’t 
be copied. 


Chesterfields are certainly 
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TTES 


Turkish and Domestic 
Tobaccos -blended 


—and the blend 
can’t be copied 





—and their moisture-proof 
package keeps them firm 
and fresh, whatever the 


weather. 
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trifle huskily. She had let him take be 
hand to lead her toward the dancers, whey 
she turned suddenly at her mother’s ery: 

“Why, there’s Lou! I didn’t know ghe 
was coming!”’ 

“She was going to the theater,” Dixie 
said. 

There was something in Lou’s face, a 
she hurried toward them, that made Patty 
leap to her feet. 

“What’s the matter?” she cried. By 
Lucia cut her short. 

“It’s your father,” she whispered. 

Lou nodded. “I have something ] 
want to say to you, Mother—all of you” 

Dixie caught her arm. “Lou—is hes 
he—” 

“He’s all right,” said Lou. “But | 
want to talk with you. Where can we go?” 


HERE was an alcove above them, a 
little balcony of hidden lights. Some 
one suggested that. The circle of men, 
their faces suddenly grave, drew back. 
“If there’s anything we can do—” they 
ventured, but Lucia had regained her 
self-possession. She smiled at them. 
“Nota thing,” she said. ‘We'll be back 
directly. Jamie, save my chair for me” 


Jamie’s eyes were on Dixie. “I'll wait 
right here,” he said. 
They followed Lucia silently. It was 


she who broke the tension. 

“IT suppose you have a good reason, 
Lou, for bursting in upon us this way.” 

Patty cried, “If he’s sick or something, 
for heaven’s sake, say so—” 

Lou shook her head. “No, he’s net 
sick; but we’re beasts—that’s what we 
are—beasts!” 

Dixie said: “Cut the dramatics, Low” 

Lou turned on her. “I'll cut the dr- 
matics, but if you’d seen him talking to 
five empty chairs—” 

“Five empty chairs!” said Lucia. “He's 
gone mad!” she cried, white to the lips. 

“And pretending they were us—” 

“Pretending they were us?” 

“Yes. I tell you it almost broke my 
heart. I didn’t wait to tell him anything 
I couldn’t. I just flew out to Cliff, and 
when he heard what had happened, lt 
telephoned James to get the dining-room 
ready for a grand spread, and we drove 
to the caterer’s—they were open, on at 
count of the restaurant there—and ot 
dered everything from birthday-cake— 

“Birthday-cake!”’ 

“Certainly. It's his birthday—Dads 
birthday! And no one remembered it- 
not one of us—after all he’s done for us 

Lucia cut her short. “Tell us every 
thing, Lou,” she said. 

“Well, I stopped in on my way dow 
town because Dad called me up this mom 
ing and asked us to come for dinner. I 
don’t know when he has done it before- 
not for ages. I don’t believe I've se 
him for weeks. I’ve been so busy Wi 

“Yes, yes, go on.” 

“So 1 just “amend in, because I sat 
I would, and I found him having 4 party 
all by himself and pretending we all wet 


there—you, Mother and Patty 
Dixie—” 
Patty flayed herself unmercifully. 


“Here we are enjoying ourselves becal® 
—because Dad makes it possible, 
everything possible—and—” ; 
Dixie broke in sharply: “Shut up, Pat; 
let Lou finish.” wil 
Lou was eager to. “So we are goilig 
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‘This Executive Rose From A Clerkship 


ee, 


>: 


Five years ago he was a subordinate, 
far a the line.’’ R pen i he is dictat- 
i icies in a great corporation. 
"hane of his former mates (still in their 
old jobs) say it was luck—others talk of 
favoritism—but the records of LaSalle 
Extension University show that it was 

ining which put this man into an 
officership With his company. 

He saw, just as every clear-headed 
fellow must see, that there are not 
enough men with the expert knowledge 
required to hold high salaried positions. 
He saw that training was all he needed 
to from the high stool in the outer 

ce to the big mahogany desk in the 
privateroom. He realized that men who 
are “held down’’ are the ones who do 
not make themselves worth more. 


He Signed and Mailed a 
Salle Coupon 
What gave this man his start was the 


sending of a coupon like the one at the 
bottom of this page. That brought him 





complete information about the LaSalle 
plan of tie Roger a experts durin 

spare time—a which organized an 

simplified for him the knowledge and 
experience of hundreds of the country’s 
best business authorities. Along with 
this information came evidence—copies 
of hundreds of letters—from men who 
too were formerly in subordinate posi- 
tions but who been pushed up thru 

training. 

Promotion follows LaSalle specialized 
gg By naturally as night follows 
day. The big jobs are given only to 
men who know. The day is past when 
Besiness will take chances on any but 

trained man when responsibility must 
be shouldered. =. f 


[LaSwie Extension Univers] 





This Training for Every 
Ambitious Man 


The LaSalle experts have already 
helped more than160,000 ambitious men 
to get the specialized knowledge which 
commands — salaries. Every year 
more than 30, new members enroll. 
And yet ‘‘Big Business’’ is constantl 
complaining of the scarcity of men qual- 
ified for executive positions. There will 
always be a big job for the man who is 
proficientasa Business Manager, Expert 
Accountant, Auditor, Comptroller, Bank 
Expert, Cost Accountant, Sales Man- 
ager, Traffic Manager, Correspondence 
Supervisor or Business Lawyer. 

LaSalle gives every man the chance to 
train for advancement. It enrolls young 
fellows just inning their careers; it 
gives the man already started a new im- 
petus; and it also has as members old, 
seasoned executives who realize that 
they too can learn more from its staff of 
over 300 business experts. 


What the LaSalle Extension 
Method Means 


By the LaSalle method you can get, in 
your leisure time at home, the benefit of 
the combined experience of noted busi- 
ness authorities in the kind of work for 
which you wish to qualify. 

Every problem, lecture,lesson text and 
special article you receive is based upon 
the actual experience of men pre-emi- 
nent in that particular subject. The 
LaSalle aim is to develop practical men 
for jobs which are usually at least ten 
years ahead of those who depend on their 
daily experience alone to win promotion. 
No man need now accept step-by-step 


course and service in the department I have marked with an X. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
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advancement. Instead of waiting for the 
line to move up, he can pass the inter- 
mediate stages to the job at the front— 
if he will but apply himself to the plan 
of training we have worked out. 
Records Made by LaSalle 
Trained Men 

What LaSalle training has done for 
men is best told by the meh themselves 
in letters which come daily to the insti- 
tution. ‘‘My salary raised 600%”’; “My 
investment in LaSalle training is paying 
me 2500% a year’’; ““Am now one of the 


officials of the company’’; “Have been 
advanced five positions’’ are fair exam- 
ples of these reports. 


Almost every great corporation now 
has LaSalle trained men in its organiza- 
pence ge A eae tie gr rp np 
over 2,100 Standard Oil Co. nearly 400; 
the U.S. Steel Corporations 309; Armour 
& Co. 364; while ony Rog equally 
prominent have from 50 to 100 or more 
occupying positions of responsibility. 


Which Course Interests You? 


The coupon shows the various divisions 
of business in which the opportunities 
are greatest. Select the one to which 

our tastes are most inclined. Learn 

ow you can train at home in every de- 
tail of the work and qualify for a position 
of responsibility and good pay. The 
LaSalle plan will not interfere with your 
present position. 

Simply send the coupon marked to indicate the 
course which particularly interests you and you 
will receive full information about the training, 
the small fee and our easy terms. And we will also 
send free our famous book, “‘Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” a book that has been an inspiration to 
more than 100,000 ambitious men. Send for your 
copy now. Which course shall we tell you about? 


4 LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


a l Dept. 1 166R. “The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Send me free “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” also catalog and particulars regarding 


Chicago, Ill. 
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At Night 


Puffed Wheat — thin, toasted whole- 
wheat bubbles — in a bowl of milk. 


Toasted Bubble Grains 


Here are whole grains—Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 
Corn Puffs are corn hearts puffed. 

Puffed Wheat in milk forms practically a complete food. 
All the needed elements, including minerals and vitamines, 
are there. 

All are steam exploded—puffed to 8 times normal size. In 
fact, a hundred million steam explosions occur in every 
kernel. Every atom is fitted to digest. 

There are scores of ways to.serve them. One is to crisp 
and butter for children to eat dry. Use like nut meats in 
home candy making—scatter in your soups. 

As breakfast dainties they hold premier place. And noth- 
ing makes the milk dish so attractive. 

Don’t make them occasional foods. The three kinds offer 
variety. 

The more children eat the better. The less they eat the 
more they want of something not so good. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice Corn Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Mornings 


Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs with cream 
and sugar or mixed with any fruit. 














Nutty, Fluffy Pancakes 
Made with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour Mixture 

Now we offer another delight in pancake 
flour containing ground Puffed Rice. It 
makes such pancakes as you’ve never 
tasted. Try it. The flour is self-raising, 
so you simply add milk or water. Our 
experts worked for two years to secure 
this ideal blend. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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give him the greatest little blow-out imag. 
inable. That’s what took me so long get. 
ting here. I tried to think of everything 
Dad liked. Cliff helped me. He’s outside 
in the car.” 

Lucia spoke crisply. “We’ll meet you 
downstairs, Lou,” she said. 

Jamie was waiting for Dixie. 

“We're going home,” she explained, 
“A surprise-party for Dad.” 

Jamie held her hand. ‘“Mayn’t I come 
along?” he asked. 

She looked at him critically, her head 
on one side, her lip caught between her 
teeth. 

“Do you think you’d make a nice birth. 
day-present for anyone?” 

“For anyone wanting a son, I might,” 
he said. “What do you think?” 

She flushed but did not answer. 

They crowded gayly into the car. 

“Jamie’s coming,” said Dixie, her 
cheeks like roses, “—that is, if there’s 
room.” 

Lucia smiled warmly. “Plenty,” she 
said, moving over. “Hop in.” 


HEN they descended before the iron 
railing that stood guard about the 
Merrill home, their appearance was fairly 
Christmas-like. They were snowed in be- 
neath an avalanche of bundles. Jamie’s 
overpowering gratitude at being allowed 
to come along had taken concrete form in‘ 
baskets of fruit, pyramids of candy-boxes, 
armfuls of flowers. 

They mounted the steps softly. “We'll 
just creep in and surprise him,” Lou told 
them. 

James opened the door. He laid a fin- 
ger on his lips. 

“Mr. Merrill don’t know nothing about 
it, miss,” he said. 

She gave low orders. “Mr. Cliff and 
Mr. Everitt will help decorate the dining- 
room while we sneak upstairs. Has the 
cake come yet?” 

It had—delivered by special messenger. 
Lou turned to them, with her face radi 
ant. 

“Come on, then. All we have to do now 
is to surprise him. Where is Dad, 
James?” 

He jerked his head upward. “In his 
room, miss, I think.” 

They mounted the stairs softly, then 
crept along the corridor. A low light 
burned in a shadowy corner. They held 
counsel beneath it. ' 

“Let Mother go in first,” Patty whis 
pered. 

Lou said: “I’ll sneak up behind him and 
clap my hands over his eyes.” 

“No,” said Dixie. “The best way will 
be to appear in the doorway at the same 
moment and shout, ‘Happy birthday! 

They decided on that. They tiptoed 
to his bedroom. It was empty. 

“Let’s try the study,” said Lou. They 
rushed forward eagerly, breathless with 
excitement. 

“Dad!” said Dixie softly as they 
paused on the threshold. 

He lay across the desk, one arm flung 
out on a pile of papers. Lucia was 
first to reach his side. 

“Sam!” she cried. “Sam! Sam! Wake 
u a 
She shook him. He stirred and opened 
his eyes. Then he leaped to his feet 4 
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“You! Lucia, you!” | 
He stopped short, staring at them; then | 
he passed a shaking hand over his eyes, | 
and his lips formed the words: 
“I’m dreaming—I’m—” 
“Happy birthday, Dad!” cried Dixie, | 
and flung herself into his arms. 
Lou and Patty flew to him, their gay | 
young voices breaking into an eager chat- | 
ter. If the voices were pitched on a | 
somewhat higher key, he did not appear | 
to notice. 
Lucia alone did not move. She stood | 
close to the desk, fingering the papers 
awkwardly. She seemed all at once suf- 
fused with a warm embarrassment. 

“Sam,” she said at length. “I’m sorry 
that we—that I—forgot.” 

His eyes met hers in a wave of under- 
standing, and he smiled suddenly. 
“Girls,” he said, “it’s time you gave 
Mother a chance.” He opened his arms | 
to her. Lucia wavered uncertainly, the | 
color staining her cheeks, her eyes on his 
face; then she ran to him swiftly, and he 

gathered her close. 

Dixie rubbed her cheek against her 
father’s sleeve, kitten-wise. 

“How does it seem to have us all at 
home at once?” 

Patty said: “A party is about to begin, 
Mr. Merrill, if you'll lead the grand 
march to the dining-room, with your 
spouse on your arm.” 

Dixie hugged him suddenly. ‘Come 
along down and see what’s happening 
there.” Then she paused before him, her | 
eyes like stars. 

“Oh, by the way, Dad,” said she, | 
“Jamie’s here.” 
“James Everitt’s son,” explained Lu- | 





cla. 

At the foot of the stairs Jamie met 
them, grinning boyishly. 

“I hope you don’t mind my horning in 
on this, sir, but—” | 

“Mind!” Sam scowled fiercely to hide | 
the twinkle in his eyes. “Of course I do!” 
he said. “This is a strictly family af- 
fair!” 

Jamie flushed. “Well, that suits me, 
sir,” he replied, “if Dixie is willing!” 





HE table was a mass of flowers. The 

Mottoes that Patty had seen in a 
candy-store window and insisted on pur- | 
chasing marked each place. But before | 
Sam’s stood a masterpiece of confection- 
ets’ art—a cake of gold and white, ablaze 
with candles. 

They led him to the flower-hung chair, | 
and Dixie perched on the arm of it and | 
Tumpled his hair. 

“Read what it says,” she ordered. 

He read it aloud slowly: 
acre Dad—from Those Who Love Him 

Then he stopped short. A silence fell— 
a throbbing silence which no one seemed | 
able to break. Sam’s face trembled as he 
opened his lips to speak, staring from one 
to another, groping vainly for words— 
Words. Why was the language so empty 
of beautiful golden words? Then sud- 

ily he sprang to his feet and seizing a 
knife, brandished it on high. 

first slice,” he cried, “the first slice 
80s to the prettiest girl here!” His eyes 
oe on Lucia’s face. “Guess who she 
SI" And he plunged the knife into the 
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End That Film 
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On Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


You Must if You Save Them 


The tooth brush alone may remove food debris, but it 
does not end the film. Night and day, between the teeth 
and elsewhere, that film does constant damage. Most tooth 
troubles are now known to be caused by it. 


It is that slimy film which you feel with your tongue. 
It clings to the teeth and gets into crevices. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. That is why millions of 
well-brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, dre the 
chief cause of pyorrhea. So, despite the tooth brush, all 
these troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Now dental science, after years of search, has found a 
way tocombat film. It is embodied for daily use in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. It penetrates wherever the film 
goes. It lingers between the teeth. When you use it, it 
attacks the film efficiently. We ask you to prove this by a 
ten-day test, to be made at our expense. 


See How Teeth Whiten 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube and use like any tooth paste. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the fixed film disappears. You will 
realize then what a revolution has developed in teeth cleaning methods. 

Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then to 
constantly combat it. 

Pepsin was not used before because it must be activated. The usual 
agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science has discovered a 
harmless activating method. Because of patents it is used in Pepsodent 
alone. This method is doing for millions of teeth what was never done 
before. 

Four years of clinical and laboratory tests have proved the results 
beyond question. Leading dentists all over America now urge its daily 
use. You are bound to adopt it when you know it, for your children 
and yourself, Cut out this coupon—now, before you forget it—and see 
what it means to you. 


Péepsadént 


REG. U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


———— ee a ee ce ee wee PS eee eS Se eS See eee =e e868 os ae oe 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.737,1104S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence 
of the slimy film. See how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


POOR So sip ces va. 5090565906330 0c 
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NILE -GOLD OR 
GLISTENING SILVER 


ASHION, autocratic Dame that she is, has arched her 
haughty brows, and cupping her soft, but determined 
chin in a pink, dimpled hand has issued a decree. “‘Mesh 
bags,’’ she exclaims, ‘‘shall be carried in all their soft loveli- 
ness.’? And so now, her many subjects the world over carry 
mesh bags of Nile-gold or sterling silver. 





ERE is one of Bliss’s loveliest soft bags of Nile-gold mesh. | 


The new top has snug, flat sides, and the shimmering 
folds of mesh are soft as the richest satin. Glowing stones 
like tiny eyes of sapphire-blue are set in the clasp. And this 
is only one of the many lovely Bliss bags. The Bliss name 
is a guarantee of superior design and unexcelled quality. 














Not only shimmering mesh bags, 
but also snug little vanity boxes, curi- 
ously wrought chains and necklaces, 
delicately carved earrings and smart 
cigarette cases are shown in the irre- 
sistible Bliss Note Book. Write for 
a copy—tfree! 


Ask at your favorite 


. The 
store to see Bliss bags SS [BLISS] 
and jewelry. Bags 
from$15 io $125.00. ah ag 


THE E. A, BLISS CO., 366A Fifth Ave., New York 


DOCTOR 


( Continued 
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“Nonsense!” he returned. “Why not? 
Come and see my laboratory.” 

The Doctor led me downstairs and 
opened a door into a stable. I paused 
in astonishment. It had been tiled from 
floor to ceiling. The electric light was 
thrown back on every side by silver plate 
and polished nickel. In the center stood 
an operating-table of the latest model, 
with curious leather straps and buckles, 
Tanks were fastened to the walls, con- 
nected with complicated machines by long 
tubes. A heavy and sickening odor of 
ether pervaded everything. Two glass 
cabinets filled with instruments stood by 
the door, and beside them a row of white 
buckets. At a table at the farther end 
of the room sat a young man in white uni- 
form. He had large, batlike ears, but his 
face was good-natured, almost humorous. 

“Hello, Jim. Fed the dogs?” asked 
Lazarus. 

The youth nodded. 

“My assistant—Durgin,” remarked the 
Doctor. “Clever chap.” 

I now noticed a muffled yelping and 
barking which seemed to come from 
somewhere in the rear. 

“Bring in Lizzie,” ordered the Doctor, 

The assistant opened another door and 
disappeared. Instantly the yelping arose 
to a deafening uproar. Presently he came 
back dragging in a fat pointer with rather 
dull eyes. The dog blinked and stumbled 
stupidly. 

“Come here!” said Lazarus. 

The. pointer slowly and with an effort 
placed one foot before the other, and ap 
proached us awkwardly. 

“Lizzie has been stone dead,” remarked 
the Doctor. “Her aorta was severed for 
five full minutes. But you see—here she 
is!’ 

Again I felt the disgust which had over- 
whelmed me in my office. Yes, here she 
was; but was it—“Lizzie”? Was this the 
same frisking, barking animal that 
been etherized and strapped upon the op 
erating table? Something told me that 
it was not. Something had gone—some 
thing! What? 

“You're all ready for business,” I har 
arded, casting a comprehensive glance 
over the apparatus and the room. “Evel 
a mere lawyer can see that.” é 

“Yes,” he replied. “Ready and walt 
ing. Sooner or later I’ll get my chance 


But when you hold the key to the Great] 


Mystery in your hand, it’s hard not to be 
permitted to turn it in the lock. Some 
times I go nearly wild for fear that! 
shall die before my opportunity comes. 


HE patted the dog’s head with a wealy 
smile. I felt in spite of my distastt 
for his adventure that here indeed was the 
true scientific spirit. Denied a reason@ 
request by his professional colleagues, 
had, without much rancor, patiently ac- 
cepted their decision and was taking $ 
steps as were within his power to ren 
it possible to demonstrate what mig 
prove to be the greatest, of all scien 
discoveries. With an inward shuddets 
realized what his temptations must ® 
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LAZARUS 


from page 49) 





In such a neighborhood a mere whisper, 
the clink of a coin, and he could have 
subjects by the dozen lying upon his door- 
step. Would not the end in such a case 
justify the means? Would it not even 
be excusable if he bartered with some 
} miserable creature for his body? 
{ “Oh, your chance will come fast 
‘ enough!” 1 encouraged him, although I 
. felt no assurance of it. On the contrary, 
. & itimpressed me as a wild thing for him to 
g be sitting down waiting for a murder or 
f suicide to occur sufficiently close at hand 
5 for his purposes. It made me think in 
y a vague way of a hunter waiting at a 
pool—for some rare species of animal 
d that would never come. Yet the words 
i- had scarcely left my lips before I heard 
is 2 shriek and a coniused uproar from the 
s, street, followed by a sound of flying feet. 
>| Somehow I knew instinctively that his 
chance had come, after all. Lazarus stiff- 
ened, listening breathlessly. The shouts 
he increased in violence; doors banged. 
Something out of the ordinary had obvi- 
nd jg ously occurred. 
ym “Come!” shouted Lazarus, springing to 
the door. I followed him into the street. 
or, A crowd of negroes and sailors had col- 
nd lected about the saloon diagonally oppo- 
ose =p Site, and through this we pushed. 
me “It’s a guinea!” said a man in a 
her Sweater in answer to my question. ‘“Dago 
led § Frank croaked him, and made a clean get- 
away.” 
“Let me through!” cried Lazarus, 
fort §struggling. “I’m the doctor!” 
ap “The doctor! The doctor!” echoed 
those about the door. “Let him by.” 
ked A passage was made for us, and we 
for rere hustled through the door of the sa- 
she jon, which was immediately closed be- 
hind us. Half a dozen men, their hats in 
vet- gueir hands, were standing about some- 
she ling in the middle of the room. 
the By the light of the kerosene lamp 
had ging above the bar I could dimly see 
op fue figure of a young man lying face up- 
that "rd upon the floor, his arms outstretched. 
sme» ls color was livid, the eyes staring, fixed 
nd white. The blue shirt had been par- 
hat ally torn from his breast, and protrud- 
ance 8 from the white, soft skin was the 
Even 
wait 
ance. 
Great 
to be 
ome- 





ony handle of a.stiletto carved into 
a grotesque semblance of a woman’s 
and boot. An attenuated stream of 
bod was oozing slowly, very slowly, 
Mom the wound. One needed no doctor 
7 know that the man was dead. The 






some fife had penetrated his heart. Kneel- 
hat 1 Me beside the body, caressing the curly 
mes. gad with her hand, was a young Italian 





oman. Her face was almost as pale as 





weary h, her eyes wild with terror. 

stast¢ § “Giovanni! Giovanni!” she shrieked, 
as the @eempting to lift the head to her breast. 
onable Peak to me! Speak to me!” 

es, he He wont speak again,” growled the 
ly a geevonKkeeper roughly. “He’s done for! | 


tt the doctor look at him!” 

’ No!” she wailed hysterically. 

Na a dead! Holy Mary! Bring 
me!” 

| twill bring him back!” said Lazarus. 

The Saloonkeeper grimaced at the 
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You 
discard the Joker? 


SOOLISH question? Not at all! There is a timein “‘500’’ when 





the best card in the deckis the least desirable. The new edition 
of the “Official Rules of Card Games”’ tells you when to discard 
the Joker, and gives you the latest rules and expert suggestions for 
playing any one of the were sore games you like best. We will send 
you this 250 page book, just off the press, for only 20 cents. Send for 
it today—NOW. Use the coupon below, if you wish. 


BICYCL PLAYING 


CARDS 


Next to knowing howto play, there is nothing which adds or 
detract; so much from the pleasure of playing as the cards you use. 
Bicycle Playing Cards are the standard everywhere. Their air cushion 
finish prevents sticking, making shuffling easy and dealing accurate. 
Their large, clear indexes are easy to read. The quality material 
used in their manufacture makes them durable and long-lasting, 
even though subjected to hard usage. Get a pack today from your 
dealer so you will have them next time you play. 

Congress Playing Cards are playing cards de luxe, Full color 
art backs. Gold edges. Ideal for prizes, gifts and social play. 


REVELATION—The Latest Thing in Fortune Telling Cards 

There are many evenings of entertainment and good fun packed 
into every deck of Revelation Fortune Telling Cards. Designed by 
a man noted for his uncanny performances in card conjuring, these 
cards produce results as mystifying as they are fascinating. They 
answer any question on any subject—love, business, health, wealth— 
the past, present or future—and alwaysin a weirdly accurate fashion. 
One color back in tuck case, 50 cents per deck; colored back design, gold 
edges, in telescope case, 70 cents. From your dealer or postpaid. 


Send for This Book Today ae. 
The New Edition of the *‘Official Rules of Card pe ; 
Games”. 300games. 250 pages. 20c postpaid. ae 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
















Dept. D-2 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. or Windsor, Canada < 





The U. 8. 
Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, 0., or Wind- 
sor, 

Please send postpaid the new ‘‘Offi- 
cial Rules of Card Games’’. I enclose 
cents. 
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others. But Lazarus paid no heed to him. 
The door opened to admit the assistant, 
bearing a stretcher. We unrolled it, and 
Lazarus and the young man carefully 
raised the corpse. The girl stared at 
them speechless, her hands clasped over 
her breast. 

“Holy Mother!” she breathed. “Bring 
him back to me.” 

“Careful now!” admonished Lazarus. 
“Clear the way! To the laboratory!” 


] THREW my dinner-coat over the 
face and breast of the dead man, and 
with gingerly steps we bore him out of 
the saloon, through the gaping crowd and 
across to the laboratory, the girl following 
close behind. 

“Lock the door!” ordered Lazarus. I 
pushed back the crowd and did so, while 
they lifted the body to the operating-ta- 
ble. In another instant the Doctor had 
thrown off his jacket and donned his sur- 
geon’s uniform. His face was transfig- 
ured. 

“T shall do it!” he cried. 
it!” 

The assistant lowered an electric light 
until it was directly above the corpse. It 
threw a dazzling spotlight directly down 
upon the white breast of the dead man, 
and the bronze-colored hair on his chest 
looked red in the white glare. Lazarus 
deftly strapped the body to the table, 
first cutting off most of the clothing, and 
fastened what I took to be electrodes to 
the hands, feet and neck. Then he threw 
a sheet over the lower part of the body 
and another over the head. Swiftly he 
turned to the girl, who was standing 
wringing her hands beside him. 

“Will you risk your life to save his?” 
he cried almost roughly. “It is all I ask.” 

“T will give my life, gladly, for him!” 
her eyes answered; but she only nodded, 
clasping her hands before her breast. 

The assistant wheeled a couch from a 
corner, and Lazarus motioned the girl to 
lie down upon it. Then he unfastened 
her waist and turned it back until one arm 
was entirely bared. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he jabbed her wrist several 
times with a hypodermic, and then turned 
to the man. I heard him murmur a few 
words to the assistant and saw them both 
leaning over the operating-table. The 
girl lay on her back, watching Lazarus 
with passionate intensity. She was hardly 
more than a child, yet with the mature 
beauty of Italian women. Unquestion- 
ingly she lay there, her arm and breast 
exposed, patiently waiting to give her 
blood for her Giovanni. The Madonna 
had answered her prayer; he was going 
to be brought back to her! From the 
operating-table came continuously curious 
sounds, sounds new to my ear—‘“gluck- 
ing” sounds (I can’t otherwise express 
them), gurgles, tricklings, and the deep 
suspirations of the Doctor and his assist- 
ant. I saw Lazarus struggling with some- 
thing, heard him pant and give a half- 
groan. The body rocked. I turned sick 
and dizzy. 

“Now!” 
“Now!” 

The light dimmed, and the sweat broke 
out upon my forehead and temples. I 
groped my way to a chair and sat down 
with my head in my hands. They. were 
working feverishly over the body now, 


“T shall do 


I heard some one exclaim. 
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and I could see huge retractors, like sil- 
yer vultures, fastened upon the dead man’s 
breast. The assistant was holding some- 
thing with long hooks. Lazarus appeared 
ipebe fishing inside the body. The girl 
m the couch was uttering little whim- 
wring moans. Again I turned faint. 
“Now!” muttered Lazarus. “Now!” 
‘The gurglings and gluckings repeated 
themselves. 

Lazarus grasped the electric light and 

led it down directly above his head. 

Then he reached into the body and lifted 
w a large something red and jellylike. 

“A mere puncture of the pericardium!” 
he muttered excitedly. 

I saw the fingers of his right hand play 
quickly in and out as if he were stitching. 
The assistant snipped with a long pair of 


Msissors, and Lazarus again dipped inside 


the body. The whole matter was one 
of seconds—a fraction of the time neces- 
sary to record it. Outside, I could hear 
shuffle of feet, and the loud voices 
the crowd. Occasionally some one 
humped upon the door or tried the han- 


Lazarus turned to the girl. 
“I shall not hurt you,” he said as he 
bok hold of her. There was a sharp 
Miife in his hand. I saw him open the 
forearm and lay back the skin. Evidently 
e felt no pain whatever, the part being 
mpletely anesthetized. But the process 
ned to me much slower than what 
i been done before. Then the girl was 
sled around to the other side of the 
Sfating-table, and the two right fore- 
placed in juxtaposition. I had 
er seen a transfusion, and I rose to 
y feet. The girl was watching each 
ove with a sort of impersonal anxiety. 
pomething seemed to slip or go wrong, 
d the Doctor uttered an exclamation of 
patience. A second effort appeared 
successful. Lazarus released a 
mp and I saw the blood jump from the 
m of the girl into that of the man in a 
ilar and steady pulsation. She must 
been a strong, full-blooded creature, 
Hit positively leaped. 


HE assistant had thrown back the 


~ Sheet from the man’s head and was 


a tos 
Eas 


eQ Bis 


ae a 


ying apart the jaws, while Lazarus 
ung a long, narrow rubber pipe, which 
ig from a trolley, to the operating- 
ble, The end of this pipe, which termi- 
ed in a peculiar piece of mechanism, 
S forced carefully into the larynx. 
watus glanced at the electrodes. 

low,” he cried feverishly. “Now! 

him about two hundred and forty 


U heard the whir of a generator. Both 
| were manipulating the body. 
hoise outside had increased, and 
and pounding upon the door 
: t continuous. Some one was 
mous to gain admittance. But Lazarus 
» wolvious to everything save the man 
the operating-table. Suddenly he bent 


‘It’s beating!” he exclaimed. 
T inflate the lungs?” asked Dur- 


Aazaris drew off a sample of blood 
im the left hand. ‘ 
ae ive,” he ejaculated. “Yes— 


M stop the transfusion.” 
= umed to the woman and busied 
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themselves over the two arms. The color 
of the dead man had changed perceptibly, 
and the involuntary motions imparted to 
the body by the two physicians gave it a 
startling similitude to life. I watched 
each movement of Lazarus with a strange 
fascination. What he was doing did not 
at the moment seem at all extraordinary. 
On the contrary, it appeared as natural 
as the effort to resuscitate a drowned per- 
son. I saw Durgin adjusting some little 
clamps, and the woman on her couch 
was wheeled aside. She had grown death- 
ly pale. Lazarus wound a bandage with 
extraordinary deftness about her arm. 
It could not have taken him ten seconds, 
and yet it seemed half an hour. Then 
he turned to the body. 
“Are you all ready?” hs asked. 
“Yes!” replied Durgin. 


AZARUS reached to the wall and 

threw on an electric switch. The rub- 

ber tube vibrated, agitating infinitesimal- 

ly the head of the dead man. A flopping 
noise was audible. 

“Gently!” cautioned Lazarus, peering 
into the cavity of the body. Something 
pinkish was flapping there. The thunder- 
ing on the door now almost drowned the 
buzzing of the two electrical machines. 
The girl had raised herself to a sitting 
posture. The other three of us were 
staring breathlessly at the face of the 
corpse, which moved gently from side to 
side with the artificial respiration of the 
lungs. The eyelids had dropped until 
they were almost closed. The cheeks had 
lost the livid hue of death and had be- 
come a dull yellow. Suddenly Lazarus 
grasped my wrist with hawklike talons. 
His eyes were blazing. There was a 
slight choking noise, a gurgle, a—could it 
be?—a groan! I turned a frightened face 
to Lazarus. Was it he, perhaps, who had 
made the noise? He was peering into 
the dead man’s eyes! They were open! 

““O grave, where is thy victory?’” I 
heard him murmur. 

The assistant withdrew the tube from 
the man’s mouth. The lungs, fluttering 
like little birds in a nest, continued to in- 
flate automatically! A heavy, stertorous 
breathing was audible. 

Lazarus deftly thrust the organs into 
place, closed the cavity of the body, and 
with a gigantic curved needle stitched it 
together, while Durgin washed the wound 
and bound the man’s sternum with great 
swaths of linen. Trembling, I drew near 
the table and gazed down upon the man 
who was again alive—the man who had 
gone upon the Great Adventure and re- 
turned. Where had he been? I myself 
had seen the miracle. The eyes were now 
closed, but the man who but five minutes 
before had been dead was now breathing 
regularly. His natural color had returned. 
Lazarus placed my hand on the Italian’s 
wrist, and I could feel the strong, full 
leap of the pulse. 

“Ts he—is he—alive?” I stuttered. 

“T’ve won!” he cried in exalted tones. 
“Brought him back! I’ve conquered 
death!” 

I heard beside me a feeble, inarticulate 
cry—whether of joy or pain, I could not 
say. The woman had dragged herself 
from the couch and was clinging weakly 
to the operating-table, her face trans- 
figured. 
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“Madonna! He breathes! He 
He lives! He has come back to me!” 






OBBING, she sank on her kneegag 
seizing Lazarus’ hand, pressed if fame. 
ently to her lips. 

“Who art thou?” she whispered iige 
“Surely thou art God himself—if tig 
canst bring back the dead!” 

The Doctor gently disengaged hime 
and turned again to the man, whosema 
arm had begun to twitch. D 
leased the straps that bound the 
portion of the body to the table; 
tension relieved, the twitching stopp 
Then—in the silence—in the most 
ural manner in the world the man eg 
There was something about that 
cough that brought home to me ag 
ing else could have done the n 
what had occurred. The poor fé 
after all he had been through—waniel 
clear his throat! 

“Giovanni!” cried the girl hysten 
climbing to her feet again and be 
toward him. 

The metallic shrillness with which 
name was uttered seemed to rend the 
of his consciousness, for he opened 
eyes and made a vague motion agi 
lift his head. Simultaneously he gi 
prolonged, deep-drawn, choking @ 
Lazarus and Durgin were watching iy 
with compressed lips. Both had = 
pale; I myself felt deathly faint. Agae 
the girl repeated her involuntary st 
tion. 

“Giovanni! Caro mio! Cow 

She had worked herself forwanij it 
face was close to his; and as if ina 
his lips emitted a grotesque, meal 
sound: “Ou-u-ub.” Then feebly @ 
on the table slowly turned on his si 
raised himself upon his arm with Bid 
hanging forward upon his breast 
an infinite tenderness, the girl 
arms about him, and unmindfuls 
pain which she must have suffere 
his head upon her shoulder. Durg 
the folding end of the table, thru 
low behind his back and carefully’ 
him into a half-reclining position® 
standing wonder-struck within a 1% 
of the face of him who had been 

to life. To me there seemed to# f 
thing unnatural about the chee 
mouth, the laxness of the jaw=e 
what, I knew not, but—it was tere 
girl had burst into a torrent of en 
ments, and was covering the & we 
less features before her with § 
kisses. = 

“Look at me, Giovanni!” she Bi 
treating him. “Look at me, my G@ 
My own Giovanni!” 

But he did not look at her. 
eyes were fastened upon noti 
only evidence that he heard her ws 
fact that he mumbled some 1S 
jumble of words. At length the # 
back with a look of frightened ba | 
ment—a swift glance of suspicion & 
arus. The man continued 8 
His head slumped over sideways) 
of saliva trickled from the come 
mouth. Suddenly she seized hiss 
in her hands, forced back his 
gazed frenziedly into his eyes. 
knows what she saw there—0F 
see! Horror was painted upom} 
—horror and ghastly fear. 
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, her jaw dropped and she turned collapsed slowly upon the cote 8 red |. 
the color of clay. hoarse guttural wail stain around the carved handle of the sti- 
came from her throat, and she let the letto spreading wider and wider over the A CALL FOR 


helpless head slide from her hands. 
“Devil! Murderer!” she _ shrieked, 
turning a face distorted with agony upon 


snowy whiteness of his uniform, while the 
girl fell fainting across the operating-table. 
Durgin sprang to his side, stretching him 











3,000 New 


Lazarus. “What have you done to my upon his back, and laid bare the wound. 
Giovanni? What have you done, in - The heart had stopped beating. Fran- Photopl ays 
which you have made me your accom- tically I looked from the motionless face 


plice? You have brought back his body; 
but where—where is his soul?” 

Lazarus had shrunk away from her 
and was glancing over at me with a smile 
half apologetic, half triumphant, when 
without a gesture of warning the girl 
snatched up the slender ribbon of steel 
with its haft of ebony, and stabbed him 
in the breast. 


of Lazarus to that of the assistant. 

“Can’t you—” I stammered impulsive- 
ly, with a faint gleam of hope. Then I 
stopped—sick with horror. 

The man on the table was making weird 
sobbing noises. For a full half-minute 
Durgin and I gazed intently at one an- 
other. 

Then with a shudder he shook his head. 
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your God, she loved as much as I. She 
had a fashion of taking my cheeks in her 
hands, pinching them, pulling my face to 
meet hers, and shaking me to and fro as 
eG) $0...... Not even a woman 
could pretend like that. I say she loved 
me as I loved her. 

“In the beginning, I say, this was so. 
She, came one cruise with me, and the 
boy Red Pawl was born in a black storm 
not a hundred miles from here. I was 
doctor and nurse to her then, Father. She 
was brave. Aye! She lay in my arms 
throughout the torment, smiling up at me 
between the agonies. She was wiser than 
I in such matters, and she had brought a 
book that told what I must do, so that 
when the time came I was able to tend 
her—and the boy. I was clumsy; and I 
fumbled; but—the thing was done. It 
was a sacrament, Father. - You see, I be- 
lieved in your God in those days. It was 
a holy sacrament. I thought she was like 
your Christ, giving her flesh and her blood 
for this baby that was our world. She 
was holy to me. You say your faith is 
spiritual; but I say the true faith is 
physical. There is nothing so holy as the 
body, Father; for the holiest thing in the 
World is birth. If it were not holy, it 
would be unspeakably terrible. If there is 


“After that she would come no more to 


me! So he came, and slept in my cabin, 
and learned the ship. He was stout for 
his age, even then; and before we turned 
for home that time, he was grown almost 
beyond his mother’s knowledge. I told 
him: ‘She will not know you.’ And he 
laughed with me at that, and we planned 
to have him slip ashore and find her out, 
and fling himself upon her to see the tears 
of surprise that would spring into her 
eyes. 

“All the long way home we planned that 
matter between us, you understand. And 
the boy’s eyes would light, and my heart 
leaped to see him. And when the land 
lifted out of the sea ahead of us, we took 
our stand, we two, and watched for hours 
before we could sight the wharves where 
I told him she would be. 

“I knew our coming would be signaled; 
she would know we were in the bay. So 
my glass searched the wharf, and the boy 
at my side clamored: ‘Where is she, 
Daddy? Where is she, Daddy? Let me 
see.’ And he took the glass from me and 
leveled it and looked. I could not tell 
him she was not there. So I pointed out 
a woman’s figure, against a pile of oil- 
brown casks, and told him that was his 
mother. And he screamed his greeting to 
her across a solid mile of water. And I 


before I knew, he was ashore, and had 
run to hug that woman I had shown him, 
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and call her mother. And she put him 
away, and cried: So I thought my wife 
was dead. 

“Even then I did not ask; and no one 
told me. I thought this was sympathy; 
I know, now, that it was because they 
were afraid. It was my brother who told 
me, in the end. He was not such a man 
as I am—smaller, and never overstrong. 
And when he told me, I struck him down, 
and he did not walk straight again during 
the two years more that he lived. Was 
that sin, that I did, in striking him?” 


‘Ts pulse of the sea stirred the 
schooner’s deck beneath them; their 
white wake foamed with silver fire. The 
moon moved serenely across the purple 
arch of the sky. The rigging overhead 
hummed beneath the thrumming fingers of 
the wind. The missionary looked out 
across the water, and then up into the 
eyes of B.ack Pawl, and beheld the deeps 
of agony there. 

“Did your brother condemn you for 
that blow?” he asked gently. 

“No.” 

“Then no man can do what he refused 
to do.” 

Black Pawl laughed sneeringly. “All 
right! Hear what he told me. Eight 
months after I was gone, our daughter 
was born to her. And six months after 
that, she and the child were away to sea 
with another man. Fleeing in the night, 
secretly!” 

He was still, on the word—still for so 
long that the missionary thought the story 
was ended. But before he could find 
words, the Captain spoke again. 

“There is more,” he said. “Will you 
hear it?” 

Tes.” 

“We got away quickly on another 
cruise, my son and I. And another after 
that, and another. And after the third 
returning, they told me at home that the 
man with whom she had fled had come 
back alone. He said she had left him as 
she had left me. He was gone before I 
returned. But I knew that some day I 
would come upon him. 

“Red Pawl was full-grown by then— 
big for his years. He was cabin-boy, one 
cruise; and fourth mate on the next; and 
mate the cruise after. It was his first 
cruise as mate that we found the man.” 

There was a cold intensity in Black 
Pawl’s tone, and he asked again as if in 
challenge: “Will you hear?” 

“Vee” 

“Til luck had pursued that man,” Black 
Pawl went on evenly now. “They said 
his ship was a death-ship. Men died 
easily upon it; and it was hard for that 
vessel to find whales. Also it was hard 
for him to persuade men to ship with 
him. His officers were unlucky; and to be 
unlucky in the whale-fisheries is to die. 
He was driven to fight the whales him- 
self. And it was thus, in the end, that 
he came into my hands. 

“My son’s boat picked him up one 
day. He had lowered for a whale, and 
got fast; and the fish ran with him till 
he was lost from his ship; and then he 
was forced to cut. Thereafter thirst fell 
upon that boat. Because he was strong, 
and because that was the breed of the 
man, he kept more than his fair measure 
of the water in the lantern-keg. So when 
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Red Pawl found him drifting under the 
sun, only this man was left alive in the 
boat. There was another, dead, with hin— 
his boat-steerer. They had thrown the 
others overside. 

“The man was insane with thirst when 
Red found him. But he wouldn’t have 
known the boy, in any case; and Red 
didn’t know him. He brought him back 
to the schooner; and we took him into 
my cabin to nurse him back to life, and] 
knew him—there. 

“When he was sane, he knew me; but 
he said nothing, hoping J did not know, 
And I said nothing until he was himself 
again, strong and well. In due time, one 
day, he wished to leave the cabin and go 
on deck. So I knew it was time for that 
which I meant to do. 

“We tied this man, my son and I. We 
tied him in the bunk, and gagged him. 1 
had told Red who he was, and he wanted 
to slit his throat; but I would not do that, 
Red lacks imagination. I told him so. 

“We tied him in his bunk, and gagged 
him. I told him then that I knew him; 
and I told him what I meant to do. It 
was in my mind to let him lie there with. 
out food or water till he died before my 
eyes. I believed then, and I still believe, 
that to do this would have been to show 
too much mercy. 

“But when I told him what I meant 
to do, he made signs that he wished to 
speak; and I took away the gag from his 
mouth. He was a man of a certain rat- 
like courage, Father. He taunted me to 
my teeth; and he told me, among other 
things, that when he was tired of the 
woman I had loved, he had given her into 
the hands of an evil crew I knew of, and 
the child with her, and he said they had 
died unspeakably. 

“That he spoke truth was plain in the 








man’s eye. I knew why he told me. It 
was to move me to give him the mercy of 
quick death; but I would not. Then he 
called me coward, and said that I would 
not face him asa man. So I laughed and 
told him he should have his wish to face 
me. He said he was weak. That was true. 
And I was hungry to feel his strong flesh 
break in my hands. I considered what 
we might do. 

“What we did was this, Father: | 
turned the schooner. toward an island of 
which I knew—a place where no humams 
lived. There we stayed a length of time, 
till the man was well; and there, when the 
time was ripe, we fought. 

“I killed him. He was stronger than 
I; and he battered me badly before I 
could close with him. Then I broke his 
right arm between my hands, so that he 
screamed; and after that I beat him with 
my fists, and when he fell, Red Paw! lifted 
him, and held him, and I beat him 
death with my bare hands. The fight 
lasted from morning until halfway # 
noon. It was a good fight until I broke 
his arm; after that— He died on his feet, 
Red Pawl’s arms supporting him. 
when he was dead, we left him there; and 
when the schooner made out of that 
anchorage, sir, the birds were already # 
heap of white upon him, where he lay.” 








Black PAWL stopped, with that; ai 
for a long time neither man § 

At last, uneasy at the silence, Black Pawl 
laughed to hide his unrest. 
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“So, Father,” he said at last, “what has | 
your God to say to that?” 
“Have you ever found trace of your | 
wife, Black Pawl?” the missionary asked. | 
“J found those men to whom he gave | 
her. They denied the whole story. But | 


Red Pawl and I killed three of them, and if 


broke the other two.” 

The missionary made no comment; and 
Black Pawl asked again: “What will your 
God say to that, Father?” 

Then the man of the church looked up 
at the other and said gently: “I am sorry 
for you, Dan Pawl.” 

The Captain sneered. “Don’t waste 


sorrow on me. I’ve no regrets.” . 


“Jt is not because of the past that I am 
sorry for you,” replied the missionary. 
“Tt is because of that which must surely 
come.” 


CHAPTER IV 


a developed in Black Pawl a 
devil of unrest. It is in all men; it 
was stronger in him, just as every func- 
tion of the man was stronger than a like 
function in other men. Beneath his 
mirthless laughter, beneath his malign 
joviality, there wag a hatred of the world, 
a hatred which could not find expression. 

It showed itself, curiously, in his atti- 
tude toward the crew. His fists were ever 
ready; they struck more and more fre- 
quently as the days passed. Yet when he 
struck, the men always laughed. It was 
as if his laughter were the curb he put 
upon himself. It was possible to imagine 
that if he had not laughed, his least im- 
patience would become a murderous rage. 
He might have killed for small offenses; 
but he laughed, and so refrained. 

His men, for the most part, felt this 
without understanding it. There was 
always a strange loyalty in Black Pawl’s 
crews; this was well known, and it puzzled 
those who knew. There were more blows 
struck on his ship than on any other that 
pretended to decency; yet the crew were 
loyal. Ashore they were ever ready to 
fight to defend him. They had, in some 
sort, a love for him. They felt, without 
understanding why, a sympathy for the 
man. Once one of the older men, who 
had sailed with him four full cruises, put 
this into words. 

“He means naught,” this man said. 
“The fist is a fashion of speech with him. 

é man is torn, and weary o’ the world. 
That’s easy seen. There’s a load on him.” 

So they took his buffets, and picked 

lves up, and grinned good-natured- 
ly, and would not take offense. 

There were, on the Deborah, but two 
exceptions to this rule. One was Red 

wi; his son and mate. When Red Pawl 
struck a man, there was murder in the 
blow and poison in the eye that guided it. 

Shunned by every man, and hating every 
man, he had no friend aboard. He was 
like a mad dog in one thing; his deeper 

a was directed toward his master, 
his father, the one man he should have 

and served. Just as a dog that is 
mad will bite first the best-loved hand, 
lust as an elephant upon whom madness 
tomes will trample first his own mahout, 
i like fashion Red Pawl’s hatred centered 
on his father. It was this hatred which 
Save the impulse to his efforts to culti- 
Crew, to breed discontent and 
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and call her mother. And she put him 
away, and cried: So I thought my wife 
was dead. 

“Even then I did not ask; and no one 
told me. I thought this was sympathy; 
I know, now, that it was because they 
were afraid. It was my brother who told 
me, in the end. He was not such a man 
as I am—smaller, and never overstrong. 
And when he told me, I struck him down, 
and he did not walk straight again during 
the two years more that he lived. Was 
that sin, that I did, in striking him?” 


Te pulse of the sea stirred the 
schooner’s deck beneath them; their 
white wake foamed with silver fire. The 
moon moved serenely across the purple 
arch of the sky. The rigging overhead 
hummed beneath the thrumming fingers of 
the wind. The missionary looked out 
across the water, and then up into the 
eyes of B.ack Pawl, and beheld the deeps 
of agony there. 

“Did your brother condemn you for 
that blow?” he asked gently. 

“No.” 

“Then no man can do what he refused 
to do.” 

Black Pawl laughed sneeringly. “All 
right! Hear what he told me. Eight 
months after I was gone, our daughter 
was born to her. And six months after 
that, she and the child were away to sea 
with another man. Fleeing in the night, 
secretly!” 

He was still, on the word—still for so 
long that the missionary thought the story 
was ended. But before he could find 
words, the Captain spoke again. 

“There is more,” he said. “Will you 
hear it?” 

“Ves,” 

“We got away quickly on another 
cruise, my son and I. And another after 
that, and another. And after the third 
returning, they told me at home that the 
man with whom she had fled had come 
back alone. He said she had left him as 
she had left me. He was gone before I 
returned. But I knew that some day I 
would come upon him. 

“Red Pawl was full-grown by then— 
big for his years. He was cabin-boy, one 
cruise; and fourth mate on the next; and 
mate the cruise after. It was his first 
cruise as mate that we found the man.” 

There was a cold intensity in Black 
Pawl’s tone, and he asked again as if in 
challenge: “Will you hear?” 

“Ves,” 

“Til luck had pursued that man,” Black 
Pawl went on evenly now. “They said 
his ship was a death-ship. Men died 
easily upon it; and it was hard for that 
vessel to find whales. Also it was hard 
for him to persuade men to ship with 
him. His officers were unlucky; and to be 
unlucky in the whale-fisheries is to die. 
He was driven to fight the whales him- 
self. And it was thus, in the end, that 
he came into my hands. 

“My son’s boat picked him up one 
day. He had lowered for a whale, and 
got fast; and the fish ran with him till 
he was lost from his ship; and then he 
was forced to cut. Thereafter thirst fell 
upon that boat. Because he was strong, 
and because that was the breed of the 
man, he kept more than his fair measure 
of the water in the lantérn-keg. So when 








Red Pawl found him drifting under the 
sun, only this man was left alive in the 
boat. There was another, dead, with him— 
his boat-steerer. They had thrown the 
others overside. 

“The man was insane with thirst when 
Red found him. But he wouldn’t have 
known the boy, in any case; and Red 
didn’t know him. He brought him back 
to the schooner; and we took him into 
my cabin to nurse him back to life, and] 
knew him—there. 

“When he was sane, he knew me; but 
he said nothing, hoping J did not knoy, 
And I said nothing until he was himself 
again, strong and well. In due time, one 
day, he wished to leave the cabin and go 
on deck. So I knew it was time for that 
which I meant to do. 

“We tied this man, my son and I. We 
tied him in the bunk, and gagged him. | 
had told Red who he was, and he wanted 
to slit his throat; but I would not do that. 
Red lacks imagination. I told him so. 

“We tied him in his bunk, and gagged 
him. I told him then that I knew him; 
and I told him what I meant to do. It 
was in my mind to let him lie there with- 
out food or water till he died before my 
eyes. I believed then, and I still believe, 
that to do this would have been to show 
too much mercy. 

“But when I told him what I meant 
to do, he made signs that he wished to 
speak; and I took away the gag from his 
mouth. He was a man of a certain rat- 
like courage, Father. He taunted me to 
my teeth; and he told me, among other 
things, that when he was tired of the 
woman I had loved, he had given her into 
the hands of an evil crew I knew of, and 
the child with her, and he said they had 
died unspeakably. 

“That he spoke truth was plain in the 
man’s eye. I knew why he told me. It 
was to move me to give him the mercy of 
quick death; but I would not. Then he 
called me coward, and said that I would 
not face him asa man. So I laughed and 
told him he should have his wish to face 
me. He said he was weak. That was true. 
And I was hungry to feel his strong flesh 
break in my hands. I considered what 
we might do. 

“What we did was this, Father: I 
turned the schooner. toward an island of 
which I knew—a place where no humais 
lived. There we stayed a length of time, 
till the man was well; and there, when the 
time was ripe, we fought. 

“T killed him. He was stronger than 
I; and he battered me badly before I 
could close with him. Then I broke his 
right arm between my hands, so that he 
screamed; and after that I beat him with 
my fists, and when he fell, Red Pawl lifted 
him, and held him, and I beat him t 
death with my bare hands. The fight 
lasted from morning until halfway ® 
noon. It was a good fight until I broke 
his arm; after that— He died on his feet, 
Red Pawl’s arms supporting him. 
when he was dead, we left him there; and 
when the schooner made out of thal 
anchorage, sir, the birds were already @ 
heap of white upon him, where he lay.” 


LACK PAWL stopped, with that; ait 
for a long time neithér man 
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At last, uneasy at the silence, Black Paw 


laughed to hide his unrest. 
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“So, Father,” he said at last, “what has 
your God to say to that?” 

“Have you ever found trace of your 
wife, Black Pawl?” the missionary asked. 

“J found those men to whom he gave 
her. They denied the whole story. But 
Red Pawl and I killed three of them, and 
broke the other two.” 

The missionary made no comment; and 
Black Pawl asked again: “What will your 
God say to that, Father?” 

Then the man of the church looked up 
at the other and said gently: “I am sorry 
for you, Dan Pawl.” 

The Captain sneered. “Don’t waste 
sorrow on me. I’ve no regrets.” 

“Jt is not because of the past that I am 
sorry for you,” replied the missionary. 
“Tt is because of that which must surely 
come.” 


CHAPTER IV 


HERE developed in Black Pawl a 
devil of unrest. It is in all men; it 
was stronger in him, just as every func- 
tion of the man was stronger than a like 
function in other men. Beneath his 
mirthless laughter, beneath his malign 
joviality, there wag a hatred of the world, 
a hatred which could not find expression. 
It showed itself, curiously, in his atti- 
tude toward the crew. His fists were ever 
ready; they struck more and more fre- 
quently as the days passed. Yet when he 
struck, the men always laughed. It was 
as if his laughter were the curb he put 
upon himself. It was possible to imagine 
that if he had not laughed, his least im- 
patience would become a murderous rage. 
He might have killed for small offenses; 
but he laughed, and so refrained. 

His men, for the most part, felt this 
without understanding it. There was 
always a strange loyalty in Black Pawl’s 
crews; this was well known, and it puzzled 
those who knew. There were more blows 
struck on his ship than on any other that 
pretended to decency; yet the crew were 
loyal. Ashore they were ever ready to 
fight to defend him. They had, in some 
sort, a love for him. They felt, without 
understanding why, a sympathy for the 
man. Once one of the older men, who 
had sailed with him four full cruises, put 
this into words. 

“He means naught,” this man said. 
“The fist is a fashion of speech with him. 

€ man is torn, and weary o’ the world. 
That’s easy seen. There’s a load on him.” 

So they took his buffets, and picked 
themselves up, and grinned good-natured- 
ly, and would not take offense. 

There were, on the Deborah, but two 
exceptions to this rule. One was Red 
Pawl, his son and mate. When Red Pawl 
struck a man, there was murder in the 
blow and poison in the eye that guided it. 

Shunned by every man, and hating every 
man, he had no friend aboard. He was 
like a mad dog in one thing; his deeper 

aired was directed toward his master, 
his father, the one man he should have 

and served. Just as a dog that is 
mad will bite first the best-loved hand, 
just as an elephant upon whom madness 
comes will trample first his own mahout, 
in like fashion Red Pawl’s hatred centered 
on his father. It was this hatred which 
fave the impulse to his efforts to culti- 
crew, to breed discontent and 
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HINK OF IT! Leading illustrators and commercial art- 
ists are frequently paid $1,000 and more for single illus- 
trations or designs—and their work is eagerly sought. 


Everyone may not achieve such remarkable success — but the oppor- 
tunities before you now in this splendid profession have never been excelled. 
Commercial artists — both men and women — who have developed their 
ability through proper training readily earn $35, $50, $75 a week and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for Commercial Art 


The demand for high-class commercial art is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Thousands of advertisers, periodicals, and publishers buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations every year. Good commer- 
cial art is vital to modern business—and artists who can produce it earn 
extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, \earn in your spare time through the Federal home-study, method 
—a proven result-getter by the success of hundreds of Federal students. The fourse is 
fascinating, easy to learn and apply, and endorsed by leading illustrating companies, 
designers and commercial artists as America’s Foremost Course in Commercial Designing. 

On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recognized artists as Charles E. 
Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator, whose drawings for “‘Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford in Cosmopolitan are familiar to millions; Franklin Booth, “Painter with the 
Pen,” whose wonderful line drawings are constantly appearing in magazines; Hi 
Gross, Designer for the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chicago Tribune 
Art Dept.; Edw. V. Brewer, of ““Cream of Wheat” fame; Matlack Price, an authority on 
Posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the well-known animal painter, and others. You can 
ate by the advice, experience and success of these men, who have produced and sold 

undreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art, for each 
has contributed an exclusive original lesson to the Federal Course. 


Send Today for “Your Future” 


What about your future? The well-prepared reap the te 
rewards of life. Send today for “Your Future,” a 56-page 
book beautifully illustrated in colors, showing remarkable 

work by Federal Students, 
telling of their successes, 
and of opportunities in this 
field that will open your 
eyes. In thegreat eraofcom- 
mercial expansion we are 
entering the trained man 
or woman will win out—as 


to you. Get this boo 
send the coupon NOW with- 
out obiigating yourself in 
any way. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
717 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Future,” without obli- 
gating me in any way. 
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Cough Drops will relieve coughing. Pure. No drugs. 
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causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
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Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 


Wilson Connie Gents Ear Drums 


**Lattle Wireless Phones for the Ears’* require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you tull particulars and testimomials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
1208 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Kansas City Jeweler Shows Way to 
Save Half on Diamonds 


A recent announcement that diamonds could be 
purchased out of pawn at from 40% to 60% below 
retail prices has created a great deal of interest 
among prospective diamond purchasers. 

“We have been loaning money 
on diamonds, watches and jewelry 
for the past 33 years,’ said Mr. 
Fred Goldman, manager of the 
Mai! Order Department, ‘‘and 
naturally many of these are never 
redeemed. For that reason we 
can offer high-grade diamonds at 
remarkably low prices. You un- 
derstand, of course, that we can- 
not afford to loan the full value 
of any diamond, so when they 
are not redeemed we are able to 
resell them at 40% to 60% less 
than the dealer's price. 


DIAMOND BOOK SENT FREE 


“We have just issued our latest Diamond Book, which 
lists and illustrates hundreds of wonderful bargains at 
huge savings. We do not ask our customers to send any 
money in advance. We will send any diamond for Free 
Examination. If it is not satisfactory, it can be re- 
turned without cost—we pay all charges. If the dia- 
mond is accepted the purchaser secures a Cash Refund 
Guarantee which enables him to secure money imme- 
diately should he need it. 

“We will gladly send any reader of this publication 
a copy of our new book free. Remember, you send no 

$: money in advance and the diamond you select is sent 
g oe you for Free Examination. You take no risk. If you 
os are satisfied, pay for it; if not return it at our expense.’’ 


It is only necessary to address a a card or letter 
to L. Goldman’s Sons, Dept. 311, Building, 
1303-1305 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo., and the 
free book will come to you by return mail. 
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to bring ‘matters to a point that woylj 
end in the Captain’s destruction. 

He had, it is true, little success; never. 
theless he persisted. The one man abogrj 
who listened to him willingly was Spieg 
him whom Black Pawl had struck thy 
day they took the missionary and th 
girl aboard. This Spiess was, aside from 
Red Pawl, the only man aboard who had 
not a secret sympathy for the tragedy 
plain upon the Captain’s face. He hate 
Black Pawl with the hatred of the weak 
for the strong; and the Captain saw this 
and took a mocking delight in nagging 
Spiess, and bullying him, and driving hip 
toward the point of open strife. 

This was near, one day, when Blak 
Pawl stepped down from the quarter and 
started toward the waist of the schooner, 
Spiess was on his knees, scrubbing th 
deck. The Captain, as he passed, kicked 
out at the man, and Spiess was tumble 
forward on his face, while Black Paw 
laughed. “Keep out o’ the path, Spiess” 
the Captain warned him. 

Spiess got up lumberingly, and looked 
around. Red Pawl was on the quarter, 
and Spiess caught his eye. Beyond Red 
were Dan Darrin and the girl. These two 
were much together as time passed; but 
Spiess saw only Red ®awl, and read, per. 
haps, encouragement in his eye. For he 
turned and rushed the Captain with the 
blind ferocity of a bull. 


ol yrege PAWL’S face set grimly a 
the man charged; and he met Spiess 
with an open-handed blow on one cheek, 
and then on the other, that brought the 
seaman up all standing and trembling with 
the dizzy nausea the jarring blows @ 
duced. While he stood thus, helpless 
Black Pawl struck out like the kick of 
a mule and Spiess went spinning and te 
tering across the deck till he came to 
the opposite rail, where he collapsed. 

As Spiess lifted his head, Black Paw 
laughed and said: “Bring better than you 
fists, next time, Spiess.” 

The man muttered under his breath: 


“Aye, I will.” And Black Pawl nodded 
cheerfully, and forgot his errand in t 
| waist and returned to the quarter agai. 





| There Red Pawl, openly rebellious, wamel 


him: 

“I tell you, keep your hands off th 
men of my boat, sir.” 

“Fiddle!” grinned his father. “Tead 
your men manners, boy.” And he passé 
Red and joined the girl. She had watchel, 
she was watching now, with a white, sill 
face. Black Pawl felt a curious necessilj 
of apologizing to her for what he bal 
done. But he did not; for it was not th 
nature of the man. He challenged 
instead. “One way of handling that li 
of man, Ruth,” he said. 

She replied boldly: “A bad way, Cap 
Pawl.” 

He laughed at that, and touched 
under the chin, lightly. “Now, now! # 
serves.” : 

She felt that she ought to condemn bit, 
but she could not. The spell of the m# 
was upon her, as it was upon the ofhes 
She liked him, could not forbear likim 
him, no matter what he might do. 
was charm in him; and there was, fot 
his strength and pride of strength, a We 
ness that appealed to the mother heart d 
her. She was sorry for him, Wi 
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knowing why. Indeed she did not even 
know she was sorry for him; she only 
knew she liked him, whatever he might 
do. So in spite of herself she found she 
must smile at him now. He said, catch- 
ing the smile: “So, that’s better.” 

“You'll find the men don’t mind,” Dan 
Darrin had told her one day. “They 
take it as a part of the game; and there 
never was a crew that would stick closer 
in trouble.” , 

Recalling Darrin’s words, she said to 
Black Pawl now: “I can believe that men 
would stick with you.” 

He looked forward along the length of 
his ship, an uninvited wistfulness in eye 
and curve of lip. “Aye, Ruth, they do,” 
he said. Then, with his mirthless laugh, 
he added: “Lord knows why!” 


HE wondered, when she was alone, why 
she felt so drawn to the man. He 
personified, she thought, those brutalities 
which she should condemn; yet she liked 
him, admired him—and something more. 


There was a tenderness in her for Black | 


Pawl that she could neither define nor 
deny. It increased her wonder, even 
frightened her a little. She told the old 
missionary of this; and he explained: 

“There’s fundamental good in him; 
that is all. In spite of himself, Black 
Pawl is a fine, good man.” 

When she and Darrin were together, 
she made him tell her about Black Pawl; 
and nothing more delighted Darrin. For 
he loved Black Pawl; and the man he 
painted for the girl was of heroic propor- 
tions and Viking strength, and the sto- 
ries he told of his exploits were like 
legends. Ruth asked him, one day, what 
Black Pawl’s name had been, and Dan 
told her. “He was christened Dan; and 
his son too,” he said. 

She smiled with surprise. “Three of 
you Dans aboard the Deborah; and all of- 
ficers!” Her eyes clouded thoughtfully, 
and she fell silent. She remembered a 
thing her mother had once said to her. 
“Trust a man named Dan,” her mother 
had said. “They’re good men, Ruth. ‘It 
goes with the name.” 

She had wondered, then, whether her 
father had been named Dan, and asked 
her mother. The woman shivered faintly, 





and said: “No; Michael he was—Michael | 


Lytton, Ruth. Never forget.” 


Her mother had told her very little | 


about this man who had been her father. 
He had died, she said, when Ruth was 
still a baby. Thought of him came to 
her now; then she put the thought aside 
and fell to talking to Dan Darrin again, 
and their talk ran on and on. 

“Trust a man named Dan,” her mother 
had said; and she had trusted and liked 
Dan Darrin from the beginning. She was 
a girl;-a girl’s fancies run very tenderly 
on such things as names. 

_ Yet she had not at all the same feel- 
mg toward Red Pawl, even though his 
name as well were Dan. She disliked him; 

his insistent companionship annoyed 
et. Sometimes she was hard put to be 
nid of him. 

Black Pawl perceived this, one morning 

she turned away from the mate with 

cheeks and hurried below; and his 
eyes, as he looked on his son thereafter, 
ering. 


But Red Pawl did not see. He -was 


| 
| 
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HowtoGet What 
You Want 


A Remarkable System of Personal Efficiency 


Taught by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, the world’s greatest 
inspirational writer, who has helped thousands of 
discouraged men and women to brilliant success 


O matter 
whether it 
position, fame, 
any kind of material success— 
it is no longer necessary for 
you to grope for it blindly, un- 
certainly, wasting your 
energy and brain power in an 
unequal struggle against cir- 
cumstance and environment. 
There is a sure and certain 
way of reaching your goal, of 
attaining your desires, of real- 
izing your ambitions. There 
has been worked out for your 
guidance a definite plan of | 
action which if followed intel- 
ligently will put you on the 
road to assured success. So 
clear, so simple, so explicit are the instruc- 
tions that anyone can grasp their meaning 
quickly and put them into practice. A 
single hour devoted to their study may 
change the course of your whole life. Many 
a man who had thought himself possessed 
of only moderate ability — yes, many a self- 
confessed failure—has suddenly found him- 
self a new man mentally and spiritually, 
with a wonderful new power of accomplish- 
ment, new courage, new ambition and new 
opportunities for success, simply by follow- 
ing the suggestions given him by Dr. 
Orison Swett Marden. 


What Great Men Say 
About Dr. Marden’s Teachings 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT said: “I am so 
deeply touched and pleased by your editorial 
in ‘Success’ that I must write and tell you so.” 

CHARLES M. ScHwas says: “Dr. Marden’s 
writings have had much to do with my 
success,” 

JoHN WANAMAKER says: “I would, if it 
had been necessary, have been willing to 
have gone without at least one meal a day 
to buy one of the Marden books.” 

Lorp NorTuHcuiFFre says: “I believe Dr. 
Mardefi’s writings will be of immense as- 
sistance to all young men.” 

Jupce Ben B. Linpsey says: “Dr. Mar- 
den is one of the wonders of our time. I 
personally feel under a debt of obligation to 
him for his marvelous inspiration and help.” 

When such men as these, and a host of 
others too numerous to mention, have felt so 
strongly the debt of gratitude they owe this 
man that they have not hesitated to acknowl- 
edge it in writing, surely you also can be 
helped to develop your latent powers, to fill 
a larger place in the world, to make a new 
success of your life. 

There is nothing mysterious or difficult 
about Dr. Marden’s teachings. They are 


what you 
be wealth, power, 





want — 


health, friendship, or 





Dr. Orison Swett Marden 


SUCCESS. 


clear, direct, personal. You will recog- 
nize their truth and their value to you 
as soon as you read them. And that 
they may have wide distribu- 
tion throughout the world 
they have been put intoa book 
called ““How. to Ger Wuart 
You Wayr” (instead of into 
an expensive mail-order 
course costing from $20 to 
$50), so that they are within 
easy reach of everyone who 
reads this announcement. 
And then there is Toe New 
Success—M arpen’s Macazine, 
which every ambitious man 
and woman should read in 
connection with the book, 
; as it is brimful of the success 
idea and carries Dr. Marden’s inspiring 
message to thousands every month. By 
special arrangement both the book and a 
year’s subscription to the magazine can now 
be secured for only $3. Nor is it necessary 
that you risk a single penny to secure them, 
as Dr. Marden has stipulated that this 
book and magazine shall be sent on five 


days’ free examination to every reader of 
The Red Book who asks for them. 


Send No Money 


All you need do to secure Dr. Marden’s 
help is to fill out and mail the coupon below 
and you will receive immediately ““How To 
Get Wuat You Want,” a book of 350 
pages handsomely bound in cloth, and also 
the current number of THE New Success — 
MARDEN’S MAGAZINE, the most helpful 
magazine in America. Keep the book for 5 
days, read it and re-read it, and if you are 
fully satisfied remit only $3, which will pay 
in full for the book and a year’s subscription 
to THE New Success. If for any reason you 
should not be fully satisfied, just remail the 
book within five days and you will owe 
nothing. Surely you owe it to yourself, to 


your family, to your friends to take ad- 


vantage of this offer which may open the 
door for you.to. wonderful new success. 
So mail the coupon NOW, thus making sure 


of getting your copy of the book before this 


remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Free Examination Coupon 


THE NEw Success 
2431 St. James Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me “HOW TO GET WHAT YOU WANT” 
and enter my name for a year’s subscription to THE.NEW 
I will either remail the book within °5 
days after its receipt or send you $3. (Foreign price $4.00; 
Canadian $3.50.) 
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The “Womanly” Way 
to Remove Hair 


El-Rado i » a sanitary lotion that simply washes the 
hair off by dissolving it—leaving the underarms 
soft, smooth and dainty. You can wear chiffon 
sleeves without any dress shields and enjoy a de- 
lightful sensation of comfort and cleanliness, after 
removing the hair with El-Rado. Entirely -harm- 
less. Users of powdered hair removers and blades 
will find an —- use of El- pe liquid is good 
for the skin. Ask for “El-Rado” hair remover at 
any toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 60c 00. 
Money-back guarantee. 


Orders filled direct on receipt of 
stamps if dealer cannot supply you. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO.., Dept Z, 112 E. 19th St, New York 
Canadian Address, THE ARTHUR SALES CO., Dept. Z 
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looking toward the cabin companion, dow, 
which the girl had disappeared. 


CHAPTER V 


[T= grim story which the missionary 
had heard from Black Pawl stayed 
in his mind; he could not put it aside. He 
thought upon it constantly, wondering, 
seeking, puzzling for the key. 

He hesitated to speak of it again to 
Black Pawl. Since that night of con. 
fidences the Captain had avoided him, 
with something shamefaced in his manner, 
as if he regretted having spoken. The 
man of the church was not one to harass 
another; he knew Black Paw! must hate 
to think or speak of that. which had 
passed. But the missionary’s mind dwelt 
on it constantly; he watched Black Pawl, 
and pondered. 

There is a certain comfort and solace in 
talking of our own miseries. It is as 
though, by revealing them to others, we 
shift the burden of the load from our 
own shoulders. Black Pawl, until he spoke 
to the missionary, had never tasted this 
measure of comfort; and having tasted, 
it was inevitable, finally, that he should 
seek it again. The missionary understood 
this, as he considered the matter; and 
so he waited with some patience, and in 
the end, as he expected, Black Pawl 
brought up the tale once more. 

“T’ve been wondering, Father,” he said 
with a mockery of respect in his tones, 
“just what you meant by saying you 
pitied me for what must surely come.” 

The missionary did not answer at once; 
and when he did, it was with another ques 
tion. “Black Pawl,” he said, “are you 
sure your wife and your child are dead?” 

The Captain laughed bitterly. “Sure.” 

“You told me the—evil men—denied 
the thing.” 

“At first, yes,” said Black Pawl. “But 
at the last, just before I broke his neck, 
seeking to save the worthless life in him, 
the chief of them admitted the whole.” 

The missionary considered, eyes afar 
with his thoughts. “Was there any way, 
he asked, “by which you might have 
known them, if you had ever found the 


two? Not your wife only, but—your 
daughter.” 

“Aye,” said Black Pawl. “I would 
know.” His voice was dead in his throat 


“But you never saw the child.” 

“No.” 

“How could you know?” 

The Captain flung about, and asked 
harshly: “Should I not know my own?” 

There was a gentle persistence in tt 
missionary. He ignored the rebuff. “Capa 
Pawl,” he said, “there are strange chances 
in this world. It is impossible ever to & 
sure.’ 

“Tt is not impossible,” 
tain. “For I am sure.’ 

“That dying man may have lied.” 

Black Pawl threw back his head. 
“Father,” he said, “I thought of that. I 
called him a liar. And he showed me# 
drawer hidden in the cabin of their filthy 
schooner; and from the drawer he pi 
out for me a , wedding- ring. I knews 
So was I sure.’ 

“So—the wedding-ring.” It was § 
though the missionary spoke to hi 


said the Cap 





then he asked: “Have you the ring?” 
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“Aye,” answered Black Pawl. 
The man of the church considered a 
ent. a 
mou gave her other—jewels, I have 
no doubt,” he suggested. “Did this man 
have them as well?” 

Black Pawl shook his head. “She was 
not one for such baubles. There was 
only a little locket. When I left her, at 
the last, with our son, we made a da- 
guerreotype of him, that she might wear 
it in this locket about her throat. It was 
not worth the stealing, or it was lost be- 
fore the end. At least, this man had it 

“You asked him for it?” 

“No. When he showed me the wed- 
ding-ring, he was in five seconds of death.” 

“What was that locket like?” the mis- 
sionary pursued. 

But Black Pawl could endure no more. 
“Man,” he cried, “have done!” His voice 
broke with a laugh. “This digging in 
dead years is fool’s work, Father,” he said. 


“Have done with it, for good and all.” 


For a space of minutes the missionary 
stood musing, while Black Pawl paced the 
deck behind him, now and again roaring 
orders to laggers amidships. In the end 
he paused, then drew near the missionary 


again. 

“Why do you pity me, Father?” he 
asked. “You've not told that.” 

The calm eyes looked up at him; and 
the man of the church answered steadily: 
“Because of the-thing that is before you, 
Cap’n Pawl.” 

Black Pawl laughed. “Aye, you said 
that. Prophesy, Father—prophesy! What 
is before me?” 

“You love your son?” asked the mis- 
sionary. Black Pawl’s face twisted, and 
he laughed again. 

“Oh, aye!” he said. 

“Because he is your son, blood of your 
blood,” the man of the church defined. 
“But—you also hate your son.” 

The Captain was smiling grimly. “Have 
itso. This is paradox, not prophecy.” 

“There is evil in him,” said the mis- 
sionary. “The blood that you gave him, 
the life you have shown him—these have 
bred evil in the man. And you have jus- 
tice in. you; and because of that justice, 
you hate the evil in Red Pawl. I pity 
you, Captain, because some day you must 
choose between the blood-son whom you 
love and the evil son whom you hate. 
And that will not be an easy choice.” 

Black Pawl snapped his fingers. ‘“Fid- 
die!” he exclaimed. “I’ve laid hands on 
him as a boy; I can do it still. I can chas- 
tise, if there’s need.” 

“Red Pawl is no longer a boy,” replied 
the missionary. “He is the worst of you, 
alive before your eyes, my friend.” 

“Well?” the Captain challenged. “Is it 
hot something to see your sins so plainly?” 

t missionary hesitated; then he held 
out his hand and smiled. “Captain,” he 
said, “you are a man, and my friend. 
er you believe in their worth or no, 
you have my prayers.” 

“They'll do no harm, at the least,” an- 
swered Black Pawl; and a simple and hon- 
est gratitude for this friendship was be- 

the mockery in his tones. 


This engrossing story of the embodi- 
Ment of a man’s evil nature will be 
in the next, the December, 
The Red Book Magazine. 
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Millions of men and women of all races, and in all 
climates, have proved—over and over again— 
that certain forms of baths have power to relieve 
physical disorders and ailments. And so, from 
earliest recorded time, people have availed them- 
selves of the remedial effects of these baths. 

They did not know just what it was that made 
them whole and sound again; that took the pain and 
swelling out of their limbs, assuaged the fever and 


banished their disorders. 
They Only Knew That The Baths 
Heal 


ed Them 

They only knew they were ill—and that, through 
the healing influence of the bath, they were restored 
to health. 

And so, to this day, people from all parts of the 
world journey to 
these miracle- 
working springs. 
Many travel thou- 
sands of miles to 
get the benefit of 
these wonderful 
waters. And they 
come back home 
cleansed of theirin- 
firmities, and filled 
with fresh vigor 
and sound health. 
These are facts that 
have been proven millions of times. 

Hardly a person in the civilized world but 
knows someone who has gone to the famous 
European resort in Bath, England; the Spa, 
Belgium; Aix les Baines, France; or to the Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; Hot Springs, Virginia; White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia; Mt. Clemens, 
‘Michigan;—almost crippled, to come back with a 
new lease of life. 


It Isn’t the Spring Itself—It’s The 
Sulphur in the Spring that 
Works The Miracle 


It is the healing minerals held in solution in 
these particular waters that neutralize the poisons 
in the body, and helps remove them from the sys- 


tem. 

Of all these minerals, the most potent is 
sulphur, recognized by the medical profession as 
one of the greatest of all remedial agents. It is 
this powerful, yet absolutely harmless product that 
removes the cause of many of the most painful 
disorders that afflict human beings. 

The heat of the water opens the millions of 
pores of the body, through which the sulphur 
passes into the tissues, and thence into the blood 
stream. Thus the most deep-seated and chronic 
of rheumatic and kindred disorders are reached 
and the pain-poisons that cause the suffering are 
eliminated. 

It is by use of this wonderful natural remedy 
that chronic rheumatism, neuritis, sciatica and 
lumbago are overcome. 

Skin eruptions of the most aggravated type— 
that resist practically every other form of treat- | 
ment—are relieved. Acne, pimples and skin | 
blemishes of all kinds disappear, sometimes in a 
very few days after commencing the treatment. 
This is common knowledge. 

What is not generally known, however, is that, 
through a marvelous medical discovery, 


The Same Results Can Now Be 
Secured in Your Own Home 


without any expense for travel and 
hotel accommodations, and 
without any loss of time 

from business or 

household duties. 


FREE -AT HOME ‘TRI 


For the First Time in History It is Now 
Possible to Duplicate a SULPHUR 
SPRING in Your Own Bathtub for 


-Rheumatism-— 








wrested from her. Scientists have at last found 
the way of dissolving sulphur and holding it 
in permanent solution. They have di 

a process whereby all the remedial virtues of. the 
famous sulphur springs can be bottled up and made 
available anywhere. To this discovery they have 
given the name SULFLUID. 


The Proof of ‘Genuineness 


SULFLUID isthe only preparation in the world 
that contains more than 20 per cent. of Sulphur, 
soluble in water, as is proved by the statement of 
Henry J. Masson, A.M., M. Sc., of the Department 
of Chemical Engineering, Columbia University, 
New York City. Standard samples submitted to 
Dr. m, after complete analysis were reported 
by him as follows: 


E “The sample of 
SULFLUID’ 
examination 


contains 21.1 per 
cent. of total sul- 


This authoritative statement, from one of the 
leading chemists in America, should convince 
anyone beyond the shadow of adoubt of the abso- 
lutely harmless nature of SULFLUID. Being 
identically the same in every respect as found in the 
waters of the most celebrated healing Sulphur Springs 
in the world, it is only reasonable to believe that 
you will derive the same benefits from SULFLUID 
at home as you would by going to the Springs. 


Even The Worst Cases Are Helped 


No matter how painful or of how long standing 
your rheumatism, neuritis or lumbago a 
course of SULFLUID baths will help you. your 
muscles are sore and stiff, if your joints are swollen. 
and inflamed, if you suffer from any form of skin 
eruption, you will derive grateful relief from 
SULFLUID. : 


Try It at Our Expense 


We have proved what the SULFLUID baths will 
do in hundreds of cases—we know what they will 
do for you. Therefore we will send you enough 
SULFLUID for a course of twenty-one baths—the 
course prescribed at the best known Springs, and 
let you take a week’s treatment of these bathe. 
When you see the results in your own case, decide 
whether or not you wish to continue the full course 
of treatment. 


Why You Need Send No Money 


We insist that you send no money. We do not even 
ask zou to pay the transportation charges. Merely 
send your name on the coupon and we will ship you 
the full course of baths. Take the week’s treatment 
at our expense and learn for yourself its miraculous 
powers. Experience the relief from your chronic 
suffering. Then decide, If you have not been relieved, 
if you have not been convinced, return the remainder 
of the treatment at our 
expense and you will owe 








us nothing. If you are 

benefited, as we f andnn 

will be, else we could not 

make this offer—you may 
en 


then pay for 
treatment the price of 
which is only $9.00—s0 
more than the cost of a 
single day's treatment atthe 
Sulphur Springs. Send 
us io compos Ww. 
United uid Sul- 
pher Co., Inc., 


1038 Hast 125th St. 
ity. 













New York Oi 


Niel t44-Roeltl se), 





UNITED LIQUID SULPHUR CO., Inc., Dept. 28, 103 East 125th St., New York City 


I accept your offer and will try three Sulfiuid baths 
d, without obl 
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Your Hair Needs Danderine 


Save your hair and double its beauty. 





You can have lots of 


long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t letit stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful “Danderine” at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying “Danderine” to 
restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 





_— es sure to eaiey yo Ws ey the 
swift-moving stcry by Courtney Ry per 
which will appear in the next number of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 








10 Centsa Day Pays 
for This Symphono 


Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more omy instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Mlustrated Symphonola Book 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy ts. 


payment 
Symphonola Records $<." 's.,c Ss, ts. cae 
full toned disc records. popular clear 


Playable on any Phon: 
Larkin Ca, Desk SRB 1119 Buffalo, N.Y. 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. - oO. NARD 

Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


FOLLOWS 


“POPULARITY. 
UKULELE 


If you play quaint. dreamy Hawaiian 
a 


& 

G (We 
you will be wanted averywhere. We Pe, 
teach by mail 20 simple lessons Pe, tasers 


or on the Ukulele 
ve you free a genuine Hawai- f 


877 di 
kulele, 7 
wo extras’ Ask eto send (AQ? G7? 
ol . _ 
You will love it No obligation S{'; 
—absolutely free. Ss ri 


a 













The Hawaiian Insitute of Music <2, 
1400 Broadway, Suite 7-K, New York 
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THE MAN WITH {fT 


(Continued fron 








office? Laughed. Why not? It was only 
the cub, off on one of his wild-goos. 
chases. T | 

At nine the men departed, and the cyb he 
began his trailing again. This time there spen 
were no tortuous windings. The mep pass 
headed directly toward the railway-yard, at si 
and the cub decided that they were going gown 
to wreck the Mansfield steel-mills. vere 

There was a deal of freight movement, style 








At night there generally is. And there any | 
were many broken strings of empties to her t 
cut across. Once he regretted he hadn't “T 
asked the assignment of a partner in this “B 
enterprise. rippis 

Suddenly his men vanished. The boy is 
fell into a dog-trot to the end of a string “Si 
of empties. And then, as he passed the & could 
last car—the sky fell out. When he came and } 
to his senses, he was both gagged and @ I'd b 
bound. But he could see the cold, starry @ I'd tu 
sky above him. (It had stopped snowing & win 3 
earlier in the evening.) He was at the “Y 
bottom of a coal-car, which might be § more, 
hauled to a regular at any moment. In § are n 
that event, he would breakfast around “¥i 
Scranton. been 

He began work at his wrists, remember- § vance 
ing a performer at the vaudeville. By § and ¢ 


ceaseless straining and relaxing of the § seem 
muscles, the rope was destined to loosen 


ever so little, and ever so little is always | i lov 
a wedge. ne 
a fight 


|? was midnight when he climbed th He 
stairs to the editorial rooms. His face 

and hands were streaked with blood and . 
dust: he was a sartorial as well as a phys Ne 
ical wreck. The thing that had kept him §! 
on his feet was the knowledge that his §%, the 





hunch had been a good one. Instinctively § Young 
he staggered toward Cathewe’s door— § Man 1 
open as usual,—because he knew the chief maid. 
would not laugh at him. Th 

Groggy as he was, he saw that some to mai 
thing was wrong with the chief. On such that m 
a night he ought to be at the desk in the tune-h 
composing-room, with the night editot the gif 
The city-room, which he had avoided, wis f 9 seei 
noisy enough: the clicking of typewriters, = le 
the bawling of “Copy!” and the scum 9 **ance 
ing of feet, the coming and going of me Onl 
senger-boys. Yes, that room was nd nothin, 
But what was the matter with the chiel= slad y 
friend of his been killed? Dress-sult I's 
daubs of printer’s ink on the bosom of te Tight : 


shirt, the white tie awry, exposing 
collar-button. But it wasn’t these things; thot ' 
it was the peculiar attitude of the chie 


im 17? 
who was dynamite on nights when 4 big him! | 
piece of news “broke.” Why was he sit “An 
ting there like that, as if it were Sundy 9 | Wh 
afternoon, when the whole town was in bi 
an uproar? Staring at the wall like that, She I 
his eyes wide and expressionless! Had ex 


lost somebody? The room suddenly be 
gan to roll. 


“Chief!” began the boy, rocking on bis 





heels. “They—got me! I was a boob to?” 
try it—alone! But I thought—if I & “] [ 
ported here, you'd laugh or send—some be hz 
body else. Anyhow, I tried—” the to- 

Cathewe turned his head, and sprang# nly 
his feet just in time to catch the boy® lke 






he pitched forward. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


T had been agreed between Betty and 

her father that, whenever she was to 
spend the evening out, she should first 

in i.view before him. So, promptly 

at six-thirty, she presented herself. Her 
gown was a turquoise taffeta, rather se- 
yere in its simplicity, but enhancing her 
style of beauty. She wore no jewelry of 
any kind, not even a ring. She swung on 
her toes in a kind of pirouette. 

“Like me?” 

“Betty, you're what the English call 
sping! 

“T’m glad somebody thinks so.” 

“Somebody! No normal human eye 
could resist you. If I were a young man 
and you were some one else’s daughter, 
I'd be after you morning, noon and night. 
I'd turn over empires and all that, but I’d 
win you.” 

“Young men do not love like that any 
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= 
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more, Daddy. They are timid. There 
are no more Lochinvars.” 

“Young woman, you say that as if you’d 
been trying some of them out.” He ad- 
vanced toward her with mock sternness 
and caught her by the elbows. “You 
seem so different from the run of girls 
that I’ve never contemplated your being 

ways § in love with anyone.” 

“I am not attractive, then—not worth 
a fight?” 

the He stared at her quizzically. ‘“There’s 
face § Something out of kilter with that smile, 
and § Betty. What’s happened?” 

ohys- “Nothing.” An all-embracing word, 
him § both truthful and equivocal! “The truth 
t his § %, there is too much money. The poor 
ively | Young man is afraid of me; and the rich 
or— § man is too old; and I shall be an old 

‘ maid.” 

“That’s nonsense! You are free, honey, 
some § © Marry when you love. I owe at least 
such § that much to you. I don’t believe a for- 
n the tune-hunter will ever trap you. You have 
ditor, § the gift—I don’t know where you got it— 
1, was of seeing through people at a glance. Did 
riters, YOU leave a sweetheart back there in 
curry:  Ftance?”—gravely. 


: “Only such as schoolgirls dream of— 
ormal. § 20thing that was in flesh and blood. I’m 


hief— § ad you like the dress.” 

s-suit, “I say, Betty, I almost forgot to tell 
of the § Yu. I've got that fellow Cathewe at last, 
g the Tight in the hollow of my hand; and he is 


hings; going to fade away from Bannister like 








chief, | {298 people in the movies. I've got 

a big him!” 

he sit “And so have I, Daddy.” 

yunday t?”—nonplused. 

was if “Yes, I've got him, too, but he coesn’t 

e a hay when the hour comes—” 

Jai ided a shapely hand, palm up- 

ily be ard; which suddenly became rigid and 

+ Contorted. Slowly the fingers closed. 

on bis Just like that.” 

yoob 10 t the dickens have you been wu 

Tt to?” he demanded. ; . 

some * haven’t the time now to discuss it; 
the to-morrow we'll exchange views on 
Me subject. I’m in a hurry. I don’t 








Want 





to spoil Nancy’s dinner by arriving 
@ petted prima donna—late. You 
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Sor this Money Saving 
DASCH 









’ ‘TODAY, more than ever, you should be 
sure to get the great money-saving 1920 Basch De 
Luxe Diamond Book before you think of buying a 
& 
Fou: aim which are offered through the great 
buying power, expert knowledge and fore- 
sight of the great House of Basch. In spiteof rising 


_.,. diamond. The coupon brings it to you 

sims Free. -See the truly wonderful bargains 

prices, in spite of the ecarcity of diamonds, Basch’ still offers 
a blue white 4 carat at $48.75; 34 carat at $72.00 and man 








v other attractive bargains. But you must get our boo! 
ag AT me » while these remarkable offers last. Bon't delay. 
Vour nase, ty- Send the coupon today. Act NOW. 
re 
Pete srs 
on! Fig 
seoreae s Boge poartonp tn vrctng te, "afoad fol 
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£ / ..BASCH & CO. 
seataeee t Chiseee: I 
Dept. 
Basch takes »ll the risk. Diamonds sent for free examination. 
hi: ntil ha amined and proved to your- Please send me , without obli- 
oat Eret the diame nd ae ordered od is a real bargain Dvun’t 4 — = 1 
miss thie wonderful opportunity. Act now. Diamo 
oO I um enclosing $1.00. Please send 
me your guaranteed fountain pen 
with my name, as printed below, en- 
graved in gold, free. 
The big 1920 Basch DeLuxe 
Diamond Book is troly a ws 
guide to the best diamond lame 
@ bargains obtainable as well 
as rare values in jewelry, watches, ete. Don’t 
consider boying a diamond until you see the 
money-saving offers of the House of Basch. Address 
Send the coupon at once. ed one ip ete / 
L. BASCH & CO. Siincy3tevchicage w 4 

















A BRILLIANT story of the underworld — 
“Spike,” by Paul Annixter—is one 
of the many things you will enjoy in the next, 
the December, issue of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 














“Playing the Game” 


is a fascinating booklet. It tellshowa 
man accumulated $10,000 in ten years on a 
total investment of $3,000, putting in an aver- 
age of $25 monthly. 
sd erng, heathy TeneSeed ad oe ped 
free anyone ambitious to achieve financial in- 
pend t t. nothing for the man who 
wants to get rich in a harry my pt 5 
l who to save from $5 to $100 mon and 
invest by a safe method. 


Dusty air? Havealuden’s 


Luden’s clear the nose and throat; 
give quick relief to coughs and 
colds, Many factory workers use 
Luden’s the year ’round, 

rere] Ureqa| 


LUDENS2: 


GIVE -QGUIC“ RELIEF 
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Investment Bankers 
141Y South La Salle St., Chicago © 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS 


$5}90 $600 $700 $9.00 $900 & 24% 

Paso ifthe 1 

by 106 W. L. las own stores and over 9000 
Douglas name and the retail 


You can save money by 
shoes, hy we known 


shoe dealers. W. 
price stamped on the bottom 


shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 


produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere — they cost no more in San Fran- 
cisco than they do in New York. 


W.L. Douglas shoes are sold 


stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 


the lowest possible cost. 


W.L.Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
selling at higher prices. 
d the highest 
skilled shoemakers, p> t the p A F. and oe 


other makes 
W. L. Douglas sh 








price that money can buy. 


SHAPE” 


tees the best 








CAUTION 


Insist upon hav- 
ing W. L. Douglas 
shoes with hisname 
and price stamped 
on the bottom. 


If W.L. Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


Wing 


our own 
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Pres. W. Shoe Co, 
156 SPARK . 
BROCKTON, MASS, 





(Continued from page 151) 


dropped an idea one day, and I made use 
of it. That’s all. You'll laugh when I 
tell you. By-by!” 

“Wait a moment. I’ve got something 
for you to take to Nancy.” 

“But I’m taking her something!” 

“Well, you can take her this star-sap- 
phire as my share. If the ring doesn’t 
fit, she can have it reduced.” 

She kissed him and sped to the door, 
where she poised for a second. What a 
handsome man he was, this daddy of hers! 
In after-days she always thanked God for 
that glance—for she never saw her 
father’s face like that again. 


IANSFIELD selected a cigar—forget- 
ting his own dinner was in the proc- 
ess of making—and blew a cloud above 
his head. Cathewe out of the way be- 
fore Betty got a glimmer of the truth! 


A man by the name of Dunleigh Mans- 
field was in luck. 


friend! 


the workingman’s 


Cathewe, 


Cathewe, the protector of the poor! Ca- 
thewe, the stern and visionary Rienzi! 
March weather! 
into Bannister like a lion, and he would 
depart with the meekness of a shorn jamb. 
That dear, tender-hearted public! 
ing made a false god, the public would 
turn and rend it, shatter and scatter it. 
Cathewe, the son of Digby Hallowell! 


He had come roaring 


Hav- 


The detective was clever. He had 


worked upon the simplest line imaginable 
-—taken Cathewe’s photograph and gone 
the rounds of the New York banks, and 
day before yesterday a teller and a cash- 
ier had recognized it. 
Hallowell! 


The son of Digby 


When the butler came in to announce 


dinner, he received-a shock. His em- 
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ployer, hitherto the most dignified may 
he had ever served, thwacked him on th 
shoulder in good-fellowship, an act ¢ 
condescension positively unknown in thy 
house. 

“And if that steak isn’t done just right, 
T’ll have your hide on the wall alongsity 
Brandon Cathewe’s!”’ 

“Tt is done to a turn, sir.” 

“Let Sandy have the bone when Tp 
through with it. There’s a celebratig, 
going on in these diggings to-night.” 

“Yes sir. Might I suggest—” 

“A drop of that old Madeira? Vey 
well, to-night.” 

When the dinner came to the coffee anj 
cigar, the butler withdrew; and Mansfelj 
sloped comfortably in his chair. 

There is magic in coffee and tobacy, 
The stimulant is negatived by th 
narcotic; the thinking-machine mov 
smoothly. Berry and weed: out of thes 
two, great empires have had their inithl 
impetus—empires of peoples, of money, 
of ideas. So there came into Mansfield 
head a plan for the reconstruction of Bar 
nister, through Betty. Whatever sh 
wanted done was as good as accomplished 
But he must work out these ends subtly. 
Cathewe out of the way, the spark in th 
powder-room would be _ extinguished. 

But what did the child mean when she 
said she had the man in the hollow of her 
hand? Well, that puzzle would be & 
plained away in the morning. She was 
her father’s daughter. Under that grace 
of form, under that gentle tenderness and 
charity, there was reinforcement of steel. 

Cathewe! He found that he could mt 
get away from that name. It sought him 
out like a searchlight, persistently. Tk 
futility of self-lies! The boy was he 
est. He had played the game honestly. 
He had not attacked the legality of Du- 
leigh Mansfield’s acts; he had critical 
the patent immorality of them. Unie 
Mansfield’s hand lay evidence which wotll 
ruin Cathewe and turn him forth aa 
outcast. An hour gone he would hur 
used this evidence joyfully; now he dot 
dered. Why? Because eventually Belly 
would find that out also—that Cathew 
himself was an honorable man. 

All at once Mansfield knew what lt 
needed—the open. So he put on his @ 
and heavy coat and went out to the # 
rage for the roadster. He would driveat 
to the munitions works and have a look# 
the pipe-line which was in progress, @ 
upon which men were even now toiling® 
night-shifts. Out there he would dest 
the fate of his enemy, this son of 
Hallowell. 

But fate itself had much in store if 
Dunleigh Mansfield this night. 


CHAPTER XIX 


CCATHEWE was anxious to have ai 
tle chat with Nancy before her gus 
began to arrive. He had telephoned 
to this effect, and she had made the® 
pointment at half after six. This 
of course a somewhat hurried 
But hollyhocks have a charm of 8 

own, impervious to detraction. 
was a little lock of hair over one® 
Nancy had not had the time to tuckil 
There was, perhaps, a little more 4 

one pretty shoulder than on the @ 
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She was a trifle breathless, too, when she 
came into the library to greet him. Nancy 
dressed herself. 

“George Cottar, what in the world 
have you to say to me that’s more im- 
portant than my new dress?” 

“Nancy, you would look just as charm- 
ing to me in a gingham apron, such as you 
wear when you rake the leaves. And if 
I were twenty—” 

“Instead of—” 

“Thirty-one, I’d be tempted to kiss 
your cheek.” 

“And what difference do eleven years 
make?” demanded Nancy, a bitter mis- 
chief pervading her. 

“Tt is the age of compromise; so I 
will kiss your hand instead, and wish you 
many happy birthdays.” 

Nancy gazed down upon his head as his 
lips lightly touched her hand. The look 
in her eyes, could he have seen it, would 
have made her father very unhappy. But 
in Nancy’s blood was the leaven of Spar- 
tan courage. She did not release his hand, 
but led him over to the divan. 

“Brand, do you realize that this is the 
first time I’ve ever seen you in the 
‘mournful paraphernalia of a gentleman 
in the evening’? That’s one of your own 
lines.” 

“Do I look like a waiter, or what?” 

“You look as if you had really been ac- 
customed to wearing it.” She laughed. 
“By the way, I want to thank you for 
those beautiful books. Now, what is it 
you wish to see me about?” 

Her fingers began absently to stray 
across her hair. Deftly they trapped the 
wayward lock and tucked it in, found a 
loose hairpin and pressed it into place. 
A pat here and another there, then she 
dropped her hands to her lap. 

“Well?” she said. 

“I come to you because you are my 
friend, Nancy. I have very few. I’ve 
rather avoided friendships, because I 
knew that it was always possible to lose 
them.” 

“I am and always will be your friend, 
Brand.” 

There was a little stretch of silence. 
He bent forward and picked out a pat- 
tern in the rug to study. 

“You’ve been puzzled regarding my 
conduct in relation to Miss Mansfield, 
ive oat  baven’t you?” 
look # MN a sense. I can’t help wondering 
ss, wig What it mattered if she did know who 
‘og in @ YOU Were.” 

. “Did you ever enter a familiar room 
m the dark, to find all the furniture set 
m new places? Mentally, that is my 
condition, No matter which way I move, 
I bark my shins. I am figuratively worse 
off than if I were in a totally strange 
room. My caution would help me there. 
I came to Bannister upon a mad ad- 
venture. Romance! It is the strongest 
Mm me, and I have to fight it cease- 
inheritance from my mother. 

finds articulation in her music. I 
famnot find articulation in my work, be- 
fause Iam ambitious to write human, 
hot fairy, stories. So when the urge 
Comes, I plunge into the nearest maze, 
= bump and blunder through. I am 

# maze now which apparently offers 
M exit. A series of ironies, some blunt, 
#ome sharp—that is life.” 

Ys. Are you going to tell me that 
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How early do you. start 
teaching your babies 


to brush their 
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T any age the teeth are too valuable to risk—protect yours” 
and your children’s with the safe dentifrice—Colgate’s. 


With the very first tooth teach the comfort of the twice-a-day 
brushing. Even during teething—before the first tiny tooth shows 
— it is well to rub baby’s gums with a little Ribbon Dental Cream, 
using a finger as a brush. The hot, swollen gums are comforted 
and the massage helps the teeth to cut through. 


Established 1806 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice. Send 
for leaflet telling of the impartial investigation which proves this. 


New York 











you came here because you’d fallen in 
love with Betty—somewhere else?” 


HE raised his head sharply. “Have I 
worn my heart on my sleeve?” 
“Perhaps it was your effort to hide it.” 
“T didn’t suspect you were so keen, 
Nancy. But you’ve hit upon the truth. 
Mansfield told me I might pay court to 
his daughter upon the condition that I 
come to Bannister and become a force. 
He made this condition in jest, but I 
accepted it in earnest. I do these mad 
things because one day I found myself 
in the valley of tragedy, and like a 
trapped animal I am always desperately 
trying to find some way out. And I found 
it here in Bannister, odd as that may 
sound. I sha’n’t go into those details 
now—at some future date, perhaps.” 
“Do you want me to help your” She 
reached over and laid her hand on his. 
“As between two friends?” 
“Nothing but magic or black art could 
help me, Nancy.” 


“T’m not so sure,” she replied, recalling 
that peculiar little punctuation-mark in 
his manuscript. 

“Tt is not possible, Nancy. I came 
here because I loved her, at first sight, 
to find myself ’twixt the devil and the 
deep blue sea. I had to fight her father. 
I had elected a certain way to go.” 

“ ‘Loved I not honor more,’” quoted 
Nancy softly. “Or is it that you fear 
your fate too much?” . 

“You are making fun of me?” 

“No, Brand. I am very sorry. I un- 
derstand. A miracle must happen.” 

“And there aint no sech animal. The 
power of Mansfield’s will had lain upon 
this town until it was pretty bad in spots. 
So I undertook to hammer into the pub- 
lic mind just how baneful his influence 
was. I don’t suppose he himself realized 
to what depth he had fallen. I didn’t 
awaken him. He has given me thunder 
for thunder. But contact with the beau- 
tiful mind of his daughter softened him 
gradually; and your father tells me that 
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—and on the bottom ofevery 
leg put Domes of Silence— 
today’s way of protecting 
rugs and floors and insuring 
quiet, easy-moving, better- 
looking furniture. A few 
taps of the hammer and 
these rounded, highly pol- 
ished steel “slides that 
glide” are on. 

A size for every style of furniture— 


you can get them at your hardware, fur- 
niture, grocery, drug, or departmentstore. 


Good furniture dealers are glad 
to equip the furniture you buy with 
Domes of Silence. Ask for them 


DOMES of 
SILENCE 








(Continued from page 153) 


now Mansfield loves his daughter. And 
she is redeeming him. A very unusual 
redemption it is. He can’t go directly; 
it is no longer in the nature of the man 
to approach anything directly. He is 
like a man who closes his eyes after put- 
ting out the lamp—so he wont see the 
dark! On her side she believes him to 
be abused, maligned. To her I am a 
monger of lies, a political demagogue. No 
one dares tell her the truth; and I doubt 
if she has seen the Herald half a dozen 
times. I know positively that I have 
never been pointed out to her—as I shall 
be presently. I’m not going to hide any 
longer. So I have laid the dream away.” 


Ny ancYs heart gave a bound. The 
buoyancy of hope! But she knew that 
there was a miracle close at hand. It 
rested upon her own lips. The one man, 
and she must give him to another! Her 
birthday-party! And yet she knew that 
she would go serenely through it all, be- 
cause she loved them both. Upon her 
word rested the happiness of two people 
and the misery of a third. Why be si- 
lent and render all three miserable? 

“A queer mess, all around. And the 
odd part of it is, I don’t want her to 
doubt her father. I don’t want her to 
know any hurt. Every time I took issue 
with him, it hurt me. I’m basically a 
madman. I do the most infernally bizarre 
things. The impulse of the moment is 
invariably a plunge for me. Love isn’t 


something you may direct. You cannot 
say that you will love this or that per- 
son.” 

“No,” said Nancy. 

“The bolt is blind. Often we love 
where we don’t want to love. And that 
is my misfortune. I wrote her letters, 
Nancy. I do know human nature. There 
is always something fascinating in the 
unknown. So I wrote her love-letters, 
unsigned, to keep myself in her thoughts 
until I fulfilled the conditions of the 
bargain. She may have torn them up; 
she may still have them. And now I shall 
never know. Nancy, Bannister is going 
to be my home. It is the way out I’ve 
been seeking. Already I love it. I shall 
build hospitals where the poor can go 
for nothing. I shall make playgrounds 
where the children can play on the grass. 
I shall tie a stout bandage around the 
eyes of Justice. No one shall rob the 
poor any more, and leave them without 
redress. Oh, I know. It sounds like a 
boy’s dream. But I have the power, 
Nancy—tremendous power for good. An 
honest newspaper—” 

“And a noble heart! 
in fairy stories, Brand? 
thinks you do.” 

“T believe in good fairies, like you.” 


Do you believe 
Father says he 


“Very well. I’m going to be one, 
Brand, for your sake..... There goes 
the bell!” 


“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, “T’ll run 
away into the greenhouse. I want to fend 


off the dénouement as long as possible ] 
don’t care whom I go in to dinner wih 

“Run along, Brushwood Boy!” replied 
Nancy, smiling. 


HE greenhouse had once been a ram. 
bling side-porch. The roof and the 
south face were of glass: to the north 
was the house wall. There were no Or: 
chids or potted orange-trees, but pansies 
and garden-pinks, geraniums and roses 
This was the Doctor’s playground, 
Cathewe sat down in a camp-chair ang 
studied the stars. Perhaps in a littl 
while she would go away again. Loy 
was not immortal, not the love of a ma 
for a maid. He would never forget, byt 
the day was bound to come when lk 
could look upon her without any petty 
disturbance of collective thought. He 
would throw all his energies into his work, 
his books and his newspaper, and lead 
his followers into a promised’ land, A 
powerful newspaper and three millions jp 
money! Hospitals and homes and play. 
grounds; a law-firm to handle the bus: 
ness of the poor, to advise and protect 
them; a free dispensary. And the thor 
sand and one things he could and would 
do for these people who had so recently 
defended him! The way out—and ke 
had found it here in Bannister! 


CHAPTER XX 


AM day Betty had been in an & 
usual state of mind. Emotionally 
she had been knocked about grievously. 
Wrath, indignation, pain, bewilderment, 
wonder, pride, chagrin—blind shuttles 
that wove a kind of nightmare for he. 
She had been hurt unfairly; and she was 
powerless to strike back, because one ¢al- 
not strike a phantom. 

There finally opened up in her a ve 
of unsuspected recklessness. She deter 
mined no longer to hold herself alodt 
She would make herself attractive @ 
men, and without mercy make them al 
pay for the hurt she had received at te 
hands of one. 

A little while previous to ‘the mat 
ing of her toilet for Nancy’s birthday 
party, she had gone resolutely to thi 
Florentine box, taken out the letters and 
ripped one of them across the middé, 
savagely—and burst into tears after i 
had done so. 

When the limousine drew up to & 
curb before the Maddox place, she did 
not alight at once. She stared through 
the window at the little white how 
across the way. She wondered if, 

a mother like that, she would have bea 
the victim of her present unhappine 
She did not want laughter, jests, dant 
she wanted to sit beside that bea 
and remarkable woman while she pla 
If it had been anybody’s party 
Nancy’s! 


What was it his mother had called bia! a 


Sonny? 

“In a moment,” she said to the a 
feur who had opened the door. 

The disciple*of Fabre; a grave, ™ 
some young man, with a whimsical 
now that she thought of it, a my 
She had never met him anywhere 
cially. He did not belong to the ¢ 
try-club; she never saw him im 
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jonable restaurant after the theater. Ants— 
ants and butterflies did not flock together, 
certainly. “Why not?” whispered the 
Mother Eve. And instantly a plan of cam- 

ion formed in her mind. She would put 
it into action on the morrow. 

She threw her arms around Nancy and 
kissed her; and Nancy complimented her 
gyly upon the beauty of her gown. Both 
of them were passing through that sin- 

r phase of life which crystallizes the 
gutlook and makes for misanthropy or 
tender philosophy. 

“And she believes 
thought Betty. 

“What shall I do?” thought Nancy. 
“How shall I act? To tell her that 
Brand wrote those letters would only add 
to the confusion, since he has built a Chi- 
nese wall between them. Am I fool 
enough to hope? 
him if he spoke of love to me? Nancy 
Maddox, spinster—because she will never 
love anybody else!” 

Betty at once became encircled. Fresh 
and pleasant faces, these young men had; 
stect fg but not one of them attracted her. She 
hou. § could not have embarked upon the mild- 
ould @ est Sort of flirtation with any of them, 
ently any more than she could have struck her 
4 he tog when he hadn’t done anything wrong. 
Laughter began to bubble up in her. She 
wanted to be alone. It was so funny! 
She had set forth to wreak vengeance 
upon mankind for her hurt, and she could 
not begin even on these! 






I am_ happy!” 


6.2 5>8 FA PSTaE ara #827 eign 


nally MONG other things, Betty had been 
taught how to leave admirers with- 

met, out offending them. A smile, a little nod, 
utils ad the act was consummated. She could 
che. get remember how she reached it, but 
tach it she did—the door to the green- 

house. She must laugh; and if Nancy's 


hgically, they would credit her with mad- 
dete USS OF insolence. However, the craving 
aloof proved to be only a touch of hysteria; 

md once the door was shut behind her, 
the tension vanished. The scent of the 
fowers and the moist earth helped to 
tleady her, too. Still, she felt a trifle 
tak and would have liked to sit down. 
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mewhere; and she walked down the 
litle alley between the boxes and tubs, 
peering right and lefi. When she came 
Pe the box of pinks, she stooped to inhale 
ie perfume. Raising her head. she saw 
t expanse of a dress-shirt, quite close. 
il thought I was alone,” she’ said. 
You say that with a shade of resent- 
ent. I was here first.” 
a Goodness! The ant-man! What kind 
‘a * | ,, Wander about at night in green- 
spines ses?” Just what she needed—a clever, 
@ ly man with whom to exchange ban- 
t and chaff for a few minutes. She 
igned. “Please find me a chair.” 
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ty be He found one under a box, and opened 
‘You take mine. It will be cleaner 

ted ad drier. The bugs that wander in the 
| ght? Well, there are dream-bugs, and 

ae ~~ ry-Dugs, and conscience-bugs; they 





Art a as Jason’s dragon-teeth. 
Vanish in company.” 
“That rather leaves me ‘twixt wind and 
“aq? 5 Sailors say.” 
” 
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friends heard her burst into laughter, il- | 


ple remembered there were camp-chairs | 
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To meet the new 
standard. of living! 


The new IDEAL ; 
Type “A” Boiler is an 2= 
American triumph in 
coal-saving. This won- 
derful heat machine is 
worthy immediate in- 
vestigation — justifies 
every building - owner 
at once changing over 
his present heater to 
reap the sure, great 


comfort and economies. 
The old-time “runaway” 
fire gives place in this new 
construction to the scien- 
tifically controlled fire. 
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You’ll save 30% or more 
annually on coal bills 
by use of this new 
de-luxe heating boiler 


The IDEAL Type “A’’ Boiler has a marvelous Damper Regulator which never for- - 
gets for a minute to watch the fire—it’s a 24-hour janitor. The revertible-flue con- 
struction does not permit the rich coal-gases to escape unconsumed—there is full 
utilization of the heat-energy wf the coal! The integral asbestos-lined metallic- 
jacket keeps the heat from being cellar-wasted. 


The New WASTELESS Way of Heating 


Stop blaming the janitor and the coal-dealer— 
“A? —ethich beings Milip 7 dt’ 


sent heater with an IDEAL Type 


you 30% yearly coal saving and lasts a lifetime! Bungalows, residences, stores, 
theatres, churches, schools, clubs, hospitals, etc., whether OLD or new, are quickly outfitted. 


Act now! 


Phone your dealer today for an estimate. 


Send for catalog, “IDEAL 


Type ‘A’ Boiler” —full of valuable hints, coal-test charts, and illustrations. 


sorensiet AMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 33 
816-822 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 
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“As welcome as a light coming into the 
dark. I like to watch the stars. There’s 
a wonder about them that all the astron- 
omers, ancient and modern, cannot dissi- 
pate, because human beings are funda- 
mentally superstitious.” 

She did not deem it necessary to reply; 
and for a little while they stared at the 
stars—without seeing them. 

Here, beside him, like this! And now 
he never could tell her; she would never 
know. Had she read those letters? Had 


they touched her, made an impression on’ 


her mind? Did she comprehend that it 
was real love? It was human to want to 
know desperately; and there was no hu- 
man way through this wall which an 
ideal had thrust between them. What 
a madman he was! She on Polygon Hill, 
and he in this little backwater street— 
separate destinies. In an hour or so she 
would learn the truth; and by her faith 
in her father she must hate and despise 
Brandon Cathewe. 

Pits—no matter which way he turned, 
he dug them. He became aware of a 


new twist in the many-faced irony of this 
adventure. He had risen to. power in 
Bannister by the leverage of her father’s 
misdeeds. Without this capital, the 
Herald would never have been roused 
from its moribund state. His own per- 
sonality would have been negligible. 
Mansfield had, impelled by a sardonic 
mood, directed him to Bannister; and he 
had become for Mansfield a Franken- 
stein’s monster, which, rending the cre- 
ator, would at the same time rend itself. 
There did not exist more perfect mock- 


ery. 

Here, her shoulder almost touching his 
—the woman he loved! And the god of 
irony had whisked her as far away actu- 
ally as if she had been transplanted upon 
Jupiter. 

“Jupiter!” he said aloud unthinkingly. 

“And what about Jupiter?” 

“Jupiter?” 

“You spoke aloud.” 

“Oh! I was thinking of something up 
there that I want.” 

“Well! I have heard about persons 
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careful woman’s dressi 
premier among toilet requisites, is Free- 
man’s Face Powder. 
She knows the priceless worth of her flaw- 


less complexion and that Freeman’s Face Powder 
will protect its dainty loveliness. 


She herself delights in its fragrant daintiness and 
has discovered that Freeman’s Face Powder meets every 
requirement of perfect quality. 


It clings closely to the skin and won’t rub off. In all the 


usual tints. 


At all toilet 
counters 50 cts. plus 2 cts. war tax. 
Miniature box by mail 4 cts. plus 


1 ct. war tax. 
The 
Freeman Perfume 
Company 


Dept. {15 Cincinnati, O. 
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who wished for the moon; but never 
Jupiter!” 

“In wishing for things we cannot have, 
what’s the harm in wishing big? Why 
wish for the moon when Jupiter is thir- 
teen hundred times larger than the 
earth?” 

“What an erudite person you are! And 
what would you do with Jupiter if you 
had it?” 

“Oh, I only want to go there and come 
back.” 

“With what?” 

“A dream that has, I suspect, flown that 
far away.” 

“We do waste a good deal of time— 
wishing for things we cannot have.” 

“Do you?” 

“T have, naturally, being human like 
everybody else. What kind of dream?” 
“The most beautiful of all dreams.” 

“T might interpret that, if I knew you 


better. 
better?” 


Am I ever going to know you 


.t required quick thought on his part to 
find an evasion. “You will be in Ban- 
nister this winter?” 

“This is my home.” 

“Then it is quite likely.” 

Silence. 

Still that baffling reserve, she thought. 
But this time he should not escape. Be- 
fore they left the greenhouse, she in- 
tended to ask him point-blank what his 
name was. A mystery here was utter 
nonsense. He was Nancy’s friend; and 
there was no logical reason why he should 
not be Betty Mansfield’s. : 

We all have a habit of conjuring up 
pictures of persons we hear about but 
do not see. We stubbornly cling to these 
rude conceptions and are nonplused when 
confronted by the-reality. So it was with 
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Betty. Indelibly registered in her tind # fuse 
as Brandon Cathewe was a picture of & all t 
wild-eyed, dank-haired anarchist, Ot Very «) 
clean and thoroughly dishonest. oppo 

As the silence grew, there burst tne “Y 
her the sudden acknowledgment that # “I 
liked this unknown. Nebulously he hy ally 
been in her thoughts frequently of late: : 


















now, in this moment, he emerged ; 
the clear. He was so different real _ 
the other men she had met—the first Fo 
who had not, in some fashion or othell and t 
subtly flattered her. His propingiy™ “I 
gave her a sense of freedom, even thowh™ sort.” 
this was only the third meeting. With sent 1 
other men she was instinctively on “Tf 
at least verbally. With this one she fd young 
that she could let down the bars to ay Nancy} 
mental fancy and be perfectly uie@ “I: 
stood. Why? Was it because, jutik— He 
hind him, stood the vision of that wm profile 
derful woman who was his mother? odd e 
“Your mother has fascinated me” § gather 
“T am quite sure the fascination is me son in: 
tual. She has done for you what sm The 
never does for strangers. You see, Immend. ‘ 
more or less familiar with her mookimand a1 
She often plays for Miss Maddox and ham current 
father—placidly. Somehow you t unders' 
the flame and passion in her. She of spec 
the musician in you. You sing.” side of 
“You were there?” the oth 
“Yes—in the study. I apologize fapable to 
not making my presence known. But ison for 
wanted to hear more of your singing, alas Urdi 
was afraid you’d stop if I appeared.” 
“T shouldn’t have minded—after HE 
first song.” oth 


The door opened, and Bannister's iti 
erant butler—the caterer’s mat-i 
nounced that dinner was served. As thy 
reached the door, Betty turned upon (# 
thewe swiftly. 

“IT am Miss Mansfield, as you kwwg He lec 





And you are—” ‘T have 
“The King of Mount Sipylus.” it was it 
“You are in the encyclopedia?” “Why 
“By the name of Tantalus.” “T do. 
The light was in his face now, ana ieals.” 

observed that he had the air of one vj a was 

tired. ‘And | 
“Oh, I 

ANCY herself rescued the situiteigg® seem: 
She evidently saw that some fathe 


was in the making. She caught Bettyijy No.” 
the arm and drew her aside. She tum 
to Cathewe. : He wa: 
“Miss Stoddard is waiting for you 
He nodded and hurried off. 
“Nancy—” began Betty, a fiery n0® 
her tones. 









“Betty, here is something I want yo me this 1 
read.” Nancy put into Betty's which 
sealed envelope. “Under no a 


stances open it until you are home. 
you have read it, telephone me whl 
think of it.” 

“Something I must not read i 
asked Betty, eying the envelope @ 
fully, perhaps impatiently. 


“You would prefer to read it m# sep 
sion. Here comes your table-partitage 


is only a bit of manuscript. 
returned.” 





é 1 ?” 
Betty folded the envelope and bid, 
the ~l of her gown. She well why 
the dining-room, angry and COUMS 
Tantalus! What did he mean? And! ns 
had Nancy intervened like that? fI 
seated, she saw that her unknown & es f ul 
was directly opposite. He consisteiiggy = “fom 
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fused to meet her eye, however. But for 
all that, no move of hers escaped him. 

“Mr. Morrison, who is the gentleman 
opposite?” 

“You don’t know him?” 

“J have met him rather unconvention- 


Brandon Cathewe, the editor of the 
Herald.” 

For a moment the candlelight grew dim, 
and the shadowy walls rocked. 

“J had pictured him quite a different 
sort,” she said evenly. “Will you pre- 
sent him before we leave the room?” 


man wondered what had possessed 
Nancy to bring these two together. 
“I wish it.” 





















profile, now without color. 
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end. There was laughter and light banter 
Wand amusing gossip; and underneath, a 
current of uneasiness. For all of them 
imderstood that here was food for days 
of speculation. Brandon Cathewe on one 
side of the table, and Betty Mansfield on 
the other! A bit of drama which all were 


2228 


son for staging this drama was as legible 
s Urdu to a Chinaman. 


i-gimmediately the embarrassed master of 
teremonies took to his heels. Betty and 
thewe stood alone, facing each other. 
“Suppose we return to the greenhouse?” 
she suggested. 

He led the way, closing the door gently. 
‘T have tried to avoid this moment, but 
it was inevitable.” 


HE introduction took place after the 





” “Why do you hate my father?” 
“Ido not hate him. We have different 
and eals,”” 
one 0 1 was just beginning to like you!” 
“And now?” 
“Oh, I don’t know! Something dread- 
situa Seems to have happened to me. Has 
me cistey father ever wronged you or yours?” 


No. 
| Then why do you attack him?” 
He was silent. All this was totally un- 
Mpected, out of his reckoning. He had 
me prepared against a cold insolence 
ich would speak only with the eye, and 
on forever. But to confront him 
ke this with questions, and with a cour- 

which he was inclined to believe was 
ously close to tears! He could not 
nd himself, because he loved her. He 
id Mot rub out any portrait she had 
wn of him; and the knowledge filled 
A with savage irony. He had deliber- 
by set his neck in this springe. 

I love my father, and he loves me; 
e ate twain as one. He will not stoop to 
artnet Mee2d himself from calumny. Different 
S! My father has made this city 
‘ “% S. What have you, an outsider, 
















an outsider—just an outcast!”— 
me tuil tide of bitterness. “I am cursed 
= eivy. What another man has, I 
Tf I can rob a man legally, I do it. 

I care where my money 
So long as it comes? I have 










ally, but there has been no introduction.” | 
“Perhaps you will not want one. He is | 


“If you wish it!”—distressedly. The 


He glanced covertly at the beautiful | 
From the | 
odd emphasis of that crisp sentence, he § 
gathered that, having the name of Morri- | 
son instead of Cathewe, he stood in luck. | 

The dinner progressed smoothly to its | 


ble to grasp properly. But Nancy’s rea- | 


other guests had left the dining-room. | 
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Gust as if vou selected 
the sweets in the SAMPLER 
rom ten different packages of ’Whilmans 


The candies in the Sampler were really selected by 
the millions of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman’s 
since 1842. We packed selections from ten of our best- 
liked packages in the Sampler— sweets assorted just right 
for most people, and a charming introduction to ten separate 


Whitman’s products. 


Selected stores eVerywhere (usually 
the best Drug Store) are agents for the 
sale of the Sampler and the other 
Whitman packages. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 








only one god—self. I am one of those 
tmadmen whom society permits to roam at 
large because society doesn’t know what 
to do with them. And we don’t know 
what to do with ourselves!” 

The abysmal misery in the inflections 
went over her head. “That is no defense 
for slander.” 

“But I am not defending myself. I am 
stating a condition of the mind.” 

“And the future?” 

“Whenever our ideals clash, it is in- 
escapable that I shall attack your father.” 

“Then I will defend him. After Janu- 
ary first you will no longer direct the 
policies of your despicable newspaper.” 

“And what miracle will happen to pre- 
vent me?” 

“Tt has already happened. At this mo- 
ment I control the majority of the stock.” 
The level quality of her tones was Mans- 
fieldian—cold and implacable. 

The normal outcome of such a revela- 


tion—the shattering of his wonderful 
dreams, his future, the invitation to Ish- 
mael once more to take to the road— 
should have been the crystallization of de- 
spair. He sensed nothing beyond the 
fact that this was the end of the last 
chapter—and the impulse to crush her in 
his arms, kiss her and rush away. 

Perhaps he would have let this impulse 
have its way had not a chemical phenom- 
enon intervened. There came a series of 
rumbles like thunder in the distance. The 
greenhouse trembled, and there was the 
crisp tinkle of falling glass. Instinctively 
both of them wheeled and stared through 
the glass at the sky in the east. They saw 
it grow lurid, then sharply ruddy. 

“The munitions!” he gasped—and ran 
toward the door. 

The events that follow are among the 

most stirring in this novel. Watch for 

the next installment, in the forthcom- 

ing (December) Red Book Magazine. 
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shouldn’t wear one, and 

choose handsome high-grade Xmas 
gifts from our stock, even if you 
haven’t the cash to pay for them out- 
right. We trust you, and invite you to 


Open a Charge Account 


and Pay as you Like, 
Weekly or Monthly 


Our prices are rock-bottom ; they 
can’t be beat. We buy in the 
world’s greatest Diamond markets. 
You pay ONE profit only; you see 
the goods before paying a cent. 
Return them at our expense if 
they are not a bargain—or 
buy and pay monthly or 
weekly, as you prefer. 
Liberty Bonds ac- 
cepted. 


How 
would you 
like one of these: 
1124—7-Stone Cluster 
Diamond Ring, $65 
4407—14K. Green Gold Pierced * 
nis ee ine Diamond. $55. 
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4236—Jap Initial Ring, Fine Diamond, $40. 
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Send for Our FREE Catalog 


Post yourself on Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry. Only the choicest finds a 
place in the ROYAL Catalog. You will 
learn more from it than from a week in 
any retailstore, Any article you want to 
see sent postpaid for free examination. 

No obligation whatever on your part. 


“If it’s a ROYAL it’s a GEM” 


Nowhere in the wor'd will you 
“A findmore superb Diamonds ; hand- 
fas somer, better wearing Watches, 
es" or more beautiful Jewelry. 
Every article of supreme qual- 
ity, up-to-the-minute style, 
wonderful workmanship and 
absolutely guaranteed. 


Even if you don’t want , pea 


DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1895) 


35 Maiden Lane -New York 
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HATTIE FOLEY_PAL | 


(Continued from page 58) 





ingenuity had constructed a strange-look- 
ing implement about fifteen inches long, 
that worked on ball-bearings—a multipli- 
cation of tiny cogged wheels with a small 
hand brace which operated after the man- 
ner of an ordinary brace and bit. To the 
end of the brace she now fitted an ugly 
set of tiny, gleaming teeth, arranged in 
a circle. 

Billy took the instrument and looked it 
over with the admiring eye of a connois- 
seur, twirling the noiseless hand-grip. 

“Tl take it,” he said. “You slip over 
by the door into.the house there, and if 
you hear anything, give a hiss.” 

Hattie did as she was requested. Plac- 
ing the teeth of the drill against the safe, 
about two inches below the combination, 
and the round handle of the instrument 
against his chest, Gray Billy set to work 
industriously. It was astounding, the way 
those teeth bit into the solid iron door, 
and more astounding still to note the al- 
most utter soundlessness with which they 
worked. 

Twenty-five minutes passed, during 
which Hattie listened tensely, but no 
sound save the soft purr of the little dia- 
mond teeth came to her ears. At the end 
of that time Billy took a short rest, and 
he needed it. But the steel door was 
three parts eaten through. 

Hattie put a new set of teeth in the 
drill, and sending Billy down to listen at 
the door, continued the work herself. In 
fifteen minutes her efforts were rewarded 
by a sudden small crash. She fell for- 
ward against the safe door, her brace en- 
tering the hollow receptacle before her. 


Spud BILLY was by her side in an 
instant. They sped to the two doors 
leading into the main house and listened 
for half a minute, every nerve on edge. 
Everything was as silent as a tomb. Re- 
turning to the safe, Hattie withdrew her 
brace and found a round black hole in the 
door large enough to admit her slender 
white hand. 

With little difficulty she shifted the 
tumblers inside and drew back the door on 
its silent hinges. Then she replaced her 
tools in their proper ingenious receptacles. 

Meanwhile Billy’s electric torch had 
been stabbing into the crannies of the big 
safe. A low ejaculation of satisfaction 
escaped him. Hattie glided to his side. 

“Ts it there?” 

“Ts it?” muttered Billy. “I’ve found 
it, and some more as big. An’ look at 
that bundle of the pale green. Little bit 
of all right, hey?” 

The main space of the safe was occu- 
pied by a row of account books. One 
pigeonhole was labeled “Cash,” and was 
filled with a quantity of gold and silver, 
and a fat brick of yellow bills. A still 
larger one below was packed with jewel 
cases of all shapes and sizes. 

Billy handed the largest case to Hattie. 

“Take a slant at that,” he whispered. 

As she raised the lid, a gleam from the 
electric torch touched the pearls. 

“Tt’ll bring a fair twenty thousand,” 
said Billy. “Pearls is in fashion just 
now.” 








Hattie slipped the gleaming String inty 
her bosom and replaced the box § 
was opening other smaller boxes 4 jy 
talked. A flash of rainbow light fromm 
small one disclosed a yellow diam 
lying in a nest of green plush. Fo 
moment Billy half closed his eyes. Th 
he looked again. ‘Now we're talking” by 
muttered. “That’ll stand us in over ty 
thousand, sure.” 

He turned the gem out into his x 
and deposited it in a secret pocket in ii 
lining of his coat, replacing the case whey 
he had found it. 

“And now for a bit of cash and bik 
before we—” 

He did not finish the sentence. The 
came a sudden shrill whistle twice 
peated. 

“The Nailer!” hissed Gray Billy, 

At the same moment the room ¥ 
flooded with light from the bronze da 
trolier which hung from the ceiling. 


WEAPON could not have bam 

drawn more quickly than Gray Bi 
drew his as he whirled toward the dom 
But the room remained empty. 

“Who’s there?” he demanded in 
hoarse whisper. 

No answer. 

“Must be somebody turned the lig 
on from the front of the house,” whi 
pered Hattie. 

“Then come on. Let’s get out 0 he 
as quick as God’ll let us!” 

Still clutching part of his trem 
Billy glided to one of the side windm 
He drew it aside a crack and peered it 
Two figures were locked in battle mi 
shadow of the arbor, dimly outlined! 
the faint light of the moon. 

“It looks like a fair finish!” he hiss 
“The Nailer’s got one. Come o 
for it!” 

There came another sound, this ii 
from the arbor way. It was abott 
Gray Billy could stand of that. lit 
plummet he dived straight throughs 
of the curtained windows. There ws 
crashing of flying shards and a splinter 
glass, and he flung himself into the 
without. At the same moment theé 
leading in from the arbor path flew@ae 
with an abrupt click, and a tall, a 
ically built man clad only in trouses 
a dressing gown stood framed in them 
ing, both arms extended before him 
each gripping an automatic. It wa 
tram Hazard. 

Hattie, who had just slipped the 
of the Wire’s pets back into her 
legging, sprang to her feet, straigi® 
the folds of her skirt as she did ®. 

“Hands up!” snapped Hazard. “W 
before I forget you’re a woman.” 

With queer deliberation the girl dt 
she was bid. Thus for one intenss 
living second the two stood facimgs 
other, their eyes clashing across the 
vening space. In that second # 
Hazard had time to note every @ 
the girl’s tall, superb figure, which 
off very simply but effectively B® 
season model much the worse 1008 
Hazard may have sensed some 
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the all-year-round soft drink. 


Leadership,once established, 
is strengthened and confirmed 
by its followers and imitators» 
Bevo's leadership is proclaimed 
by the largest rear guard that 
ever followed a leader. 


Serve it cold 


Sold everywhere ~ Families supplied by 
grocer, druggist and dealer.--~-~ Visitors 
are cordially invited to inspect our plant. 
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There is exquisite beauty in its delicate 
Ivory-like grain and color. There is sur- 
passing symmetry in its classic design. Its 
immaculate chasteness is an instant appeal 
to refinement. 


Our Du Barry design, to be had at the 
better shops, is especially attractive and 
most acceptable as a gift. It may be had 
in single pieces or complete sets. 

Booklet on request. 


E. 1. du Pontde Nemours& Co. 


Py-ra-lin Division. 
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this, but he certainly gave no heed to it. 
His artistically trained eye was reading, 
perhaps from force of habit, the perfec- 
tion of the full, sweeping lines of the 
figure beneath the jaded little suit, and 
into his face there came a gleam of quick 
admiration which the girl did not compre- 
hend at the moment. She was still more 
puzzled when the man’s lean face sudden- 
ly lighted up, and he muttered: | 

“Just the type—just the type.” 

Before Hattie could make a retort to 
this queer utterance, there came the sound 
of quick-running footsteps outside, and 
the door burst open again, admitting an- 
other man, coatless, disheveled and cov- 
ered with loam, a bloody red welt across 
one side of his face. 

“The other one gave me the slip,” 
gasped the newcomer, his hand soothing 
the side of his jaw. ‘Thought you might 
need help in here.” He stood panting. It 
was by the voice alone that Hattie Foley 
recognized him—Detective Landry of the 
Central Office. 

“No, thanks,” said Hazard crisply. “It’s 
only a girl. I can handle her very nicely 
if you want.to overhaul the others.” 

Landry’s eyes had fallen upon Hattie, 
and recognition was instant. 

“You!” he snarled. “Where’s the rest 
of the mob?” 

“Rest of what mob?” repeated Hattie. 

“Don’t be a fool,’ Landry snorted. 
“Where are the others—Wire Sackett’s 
mob?” 

“There’s no more mob. Joe’s out of 
the running, and you know it. I work 
alone now.” 

“Then I suppose I got this birthmark 
by bumping into a tree out there,” sneered 
Landry, pointing to his jaw. “And the 
tree gave that whistle, too.” 

“That must ’a’ been my chauffeur,” the 
girl sniffed contemptuously. 

Hattie had no sense of loyalty toward 
Gray Billy after his cowardly act, but 
she knew he had gotten away with at least 
one or two of the Hazard jewels, and that 
ultimately she would meet him and have 
a reckoning. 

A faint chugging of an automobile 
came to them from far in the distance. 
Landry swore, and turned on the gir! 
like a flash. “Chauffeur, hell!” he snarled. 
“Well, we got you anyhow, my fine young 
lady, and let me give you a straight tip: 
itll be a long stretch for yours. Maybe 
there’ll be more to go with you before the 
night’s over.” He turned to Hazard. “I'll 

ve you to handle her alone, sir. I’m 
off after that fly bird. Lucky I brought 
a car along.” 















D®TECTIVE LANDRY had been gone 
_ten minutes. Bertram Hazard sat 
Sazing at the girl, who still stood before 
the plundered safe. The Dijon necklace, 
which a few minutes before had reposed 
in Hattie’s bosom, now lay shimmering 
sie ce g the dark leather top of the 
-table. 
oo your share, was it?” asked 
, Indicating the string of pearls on 
the table. phish 
__ He Spoke softly, but there was a qual- 
Voice that bit like a steel drill. 
Rot saying anything about it,” she 
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bose,” the man went on, unper- 
‘that you and your pals read 
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HERE is a new way to remove 
hair. A scientifically correct; 
ym Aaa toilet preparation, 
dainty, exquisite, harmless; that 
meets the most exacting requirements 
of women cf refinement. 


This remarkable new prepartion 
is called NEET. And it leaves the 
many old methods, against which 
there has always been so strong a 
prejudice, definitely without place, 


That’s because in the discovery of 
NEET, science finally solved the prob- 
lem of removing hair without irritation 
-—-without injury! 


WHAT NEET IS 


NEET is an antiseptic cream-lotion 
that not only removes hair, but, in 
the same operation, bleaches the 
skin to perfect whiteness! It is 
ready for service, without mixing cr 
mussing! 


Apply the same as a cold cream. 
Let stand a few minutes, and _ then 
se off with clear water. That's 


all! The hair will be gone---rinsed 
away. And the skin left refreshingly 
cool, smooth and whitel 











Would anyone have dreamed a short while ago o 
removing hatr with as little discomfort as applying a 
Javorite cold cream? Yet one can do tt with Neet! 

0, the ‘unavoidable growth of hair” is no longer jus! 
that, It is unpardonable! 


ow ~ a new way to remove hair! 


AND WITHOUT SLIGHTEST DANGER 
TO THE SKIN OR COMPLEXION! 


Different in formula, action and 
effect from any other preparation 
of similar function, NEET is warrant- 
ed to neither irritate the skin nor 
injure the complexion, no matter 
how frequently used! Doctors are 
adopting it in hospital practice to 
remove hair from patients about to 
be operated on. ; 


BEGIN USING NEET TODAY 


If you are still employing old 
methods, NEET-—cooling, soothing 
and dainty—-will come as a delight- 
ful contrast. The most welcome ac- 
conan ever reaching your vanity 
able 


Use it freely and without hesitancy. 
on the face, the underarm, the fore- 
arm---wherever needed---and you will 
be delighted with its thoroughness and 
with the feeling of absolute cleanli- 
ness it leaves. * Which sore nothing 
of the fact that, with NEET as your 
ally, you may now wear even the 
sheerest of stockings without a 
single misgiving! 


WHERE TO OBTAIN NEET 


NEET is on sale at toilet goods counters in 
nearly all department and drug stores in the 
United States. Two sizes: 50 cents, or three 
times the quantity for $1.00. Prices in Canada, 
small, 65c.; large,$1.25. 


Special 


If you cannot obtain NEET at 
yore dealer’s, mail the coupon 
low with 50 cents for the small 
size—or $1.00 for the large—and 
receive your supply by return 


post, in unmarked wrapper. The Nea, ‘ 
on-veritant “Depitatory A 





MAIL THIS COUPON 








BANaIP SL PHARMACAL CO., 11-19 


7 Olive Street, St.Louis, Mo. 


send NEET to 


50c 
For the enclosed $1.00 
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Ratifying Woman's Constitution 
Health is the first article of the constitution that 


woman demands. 

Her new political and industrial power is of slight value to her 
unless she first has the physical power to use it—to enjoy it. 
For the nervous or overworked woman, for the run-down or 
anaemic woman, the woman with “no appetite” — 





is of inestimable benefit. Taken with the meals 
and before retiring, it will quickly build up new 
strength and vigor and will stimulate in her a 


healthy appetite and rest-giving sleep. 
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UOYANT humor and a wholesome outlock on life make Peter Clark Macfarlane’s stories 
specially enjoyable. You'll find a delightful example of his best vein in the next, the Decem- 
ber, issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. : 
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about my collection in the Sunday papers 
a few weeks ago. I thought at the time 
it was rather foolish to let all that ip. 
formation out.” 

He paused—and knew by the strong 
straight line of the girl’s mouth that all 
further conversation on her part was at 
an end. Still evidently amused and per. 
fectly unperturbed, he lighted a cigarette 
and once more his cold eyes roved over 
the girl’s lithe, supple form. 

“Sit down,” he invited at last, in the 
same level tones, and with a little twist 
of one of the automatics which he still 
held, he indicated a chair by the table, 

“No, thanks,” said the girl harshly, 
“T’ll take whatever’s coming to me stand 
ing.” 

“Sit down—please,” Hazard said again, 
and this time there was a command ip 
the tone. After another moment’s hesi- 
tation, the girl, sensing what was best, 
stepped over and quietly seated herself. 

There was another short silence. 

“Well, what’s the lay?” said Hattie at 
last. “Are you going to take a bite out 
of me, or is this a new kind of game?” 


AZARD let the question go unan- 

swered. “A strange coincidence,” 
he mused, aloud. “A mighty strange 
coincidence, I should say.” The biting 
edge had left his voice now. “Here I’ve 
been waiting for three months to find 
just your type of girl, and get her to 
come to my studio. I’ve looked at every 
girl I’ve met on the street; I’ve dreamed 
of them; I’ve advertised in every paper 
in the city for the right girl, but she 
wasn’t to be found. And then along you 
come—the very girl I want—and under 
conditions which are also decidedly to my 
advantage. It’s what I call a mighty 
handy coincidence, and it goes to prove 
the old adage that all things come to him 
who waits.” 

The girl’s hot bright eyes had not 
wavered an instant from Hazard’s hard, 
smiling face. “I don’t get you,” she 
sneered back at him. 

“Of course you don’t,” the man went 
on quickly. “But if you'll just sit back 
in that chair a little, I’ll explain. I'll put 
the gun down on the table. There—that's 
better.” He leaned back and blew a cloud 
of smoke ceilingward. “As I said,” he 
resumed with his cold smile, “I have the 
upper hand in this little situation, and 
as I have never had the opportunity 
catch a real live safe-breaker before, I'm 
tempted to play my hand out to the limit 
After having asked you to be seated, 1 
believe the next thing is to inquire 
name of the—er—nocturnal caller.” 

Hattie Foley sat for a moment, dum 
and uncompromising, without even 
quiver of an eyelash, giving Hazard | 
for look. 

“What’s it to you?” she asked. 

“Not much,” he returned coldly, “® 
cept that there’s a possibility of our alter- 
ing the present strained situation to om 
of friendliness. The long and short’ 
it. is that you and I, my young lady, are# 
practically the same boat, as I am abou 
to explain. In your case you'll ane! 
far healthier to meet me halfway @ 
matter than to make me force you @ 
to that phone on the wall and 
Police Headquarters. I had intended # 
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and rather amusing too, don’t you think 
so?—to have the culprit turn in the police 
call himself—or rather herself.” 


GAIN he flashed his glint of a smile 

at her. The girl was silent a mo- 
a ment. Then her slim body tensed for- 
ward, and her hands clenched until: the 
knuckles went white. 

“Play your game, you!” she sneered 
mockingly. “Have all the fun you want 
with me—and when you're through, call 
in your dicks—call ’em in; but don t think 
you can make me beg!” 

There was a little quiver under her 
chin, but it was not from weakness. While 
her big eyes blazed, the sardonic gleam 
of amusement gradually faded from the 


“=a” oe ~~ 


_— nad 


a glint of real appreciation. 

“Immense, immense!” he exclaimed. “I 
like that. And you're right. It is dirty 
to rub it into another when he’s down. I 
at didnt mean it that way. What I’m get- 
ut ting at is this: I have a little proposition 
” to make you which ought to be to our 
mutual advantage.” 

Hattie Foley shook her head, still with 


FPF rs 








.* that hard, uncompromising challenge in 
Bi her eyes. 
nge “Tl get to my point at once,” Hazard 
~ went on. “As you know, I’m an artist— 
ind a painter of murals—mostly of the heroic 
‘- figures of antiquity. Now, an artist must 
ery have living models. I am now at work 
nil upon a series of Olympian figures, repre- 
pet senting the gods and heroes of Greek 
Pe mythology. 
you “What I need, what I have searched 
sie for, is a woman who suggests the strength 
‘my and endurance of an Amazon—combined 
shty with litheness and grace. If I could only 
rove Set such a woman, don’t you see, I could 
him § “Se her for my whole Greek series. The 
moment I saw you as I entered the room, 
not I knew you were the one. I am more in 
ard, need of the right sort of model than any- 
she § thing else in the world. I simply must 
get you to pose for me, no matter what 
went j te cost—and I tell you frankly I’m pre- 
back § Pared to be very lenient with you.” 
| put “You mean,” the girl faltered, “that 
that’s | YOu want me to pose for you as—as I—” 
cloud “Of course,” said Hazard. “Posing is 
” he # posing. It may sound tragic to you, but 
e the § / assure you that a girl who knew any- 
- and ing about posing as a profession would 
ty to think nothing of it.” 
Tn “It sounds phony to me,” said Hattie 
limit § ldly. “It’s a mighty pretty story, but 
ed, 1 | know a thing or two about artists. If 
e the you think—” 
” “Listen to me,” cut in Hazard in his 
dumb heavy bass. “You’re not getting me 
n the @ Sttaight, my girl, My intentions, I 
1 look solemnly assure you, are legitimate 
I'm hot trying to take advantage of your 
cament here. I’m simply putting a 
_ “ee @ Proposition up to you, which you'll find 
alte #@  t0 your advantage to accept. Lend me 


yourself for a couple of hours a day for 
say two or three weeks, and I'll grant you 
Most anything you ask. You can send 
40f your mother, or your whole family, 
you want to, and have them sit in the 
studio, but I simply must get you to pose 
for me.” 
Hattie listened carefully. The honest 
of the man was beginning to in- 
emer, She was not a little thrilled. 


oe 






the room. It would be delightfully new— 


face of the man opposite, giving place to 
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Huyler’s Scotch Kisses 


Remember that, wherever you are, you have 
the same wide range of choice that has helped to 
make the popularity of the sixty-seven Huyler 
stores. 


Have you tried Huyler’s Scotch Kisses? Fluffy 
marshmallows dipped in butterscotch—a deli- 
cious candy creation of rare flavor. 





67 Stores Agencies 
almost everywhere 


In Canada- agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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The intuition of her sex told her now that 
his intentions were big and true; and yet 
—something made her loathe the proposal 
he was making. 

“You may be on the level about this,” 
she said at last, “but I—I’m sorry, but I 
just can’t.” 


[? was very evident that Hazard was 
unused to opposition where his art was 
concerned, 

“Sorry be hanged!” he cried. “You'll 
probably have a chance to be sorrier still 
in prison. Remember, you're virtually my 
prisoner. I shall be bound in honor to 
turn you over to the law unless you do 
something for me which in my honest 
opinion reciprocates me and society for 
your breaking into my house. You don’t 
seem to consider that I’m offering you a 
chance of liberty—” 

“You mean you’d let me off scot-free?” 
the girl cried eagerly. 

“Quite so,” nodded Hazard, “provided 
I can make proper explanations to the 
authorities, and I believe I can. In ad- 
dition, if you’re a good girl and see me 
through in good shape, I'll pay you ten 
dollars an hour. Now it’s up to you. 
Which is it to be? What I ask—or—the 
River.” 

“How long would it take?” asked 
Hattie. 

“Not more than six or eight days, but 
during that time I should have to keep 
you here in this house, as a guarantee of 
your continued presence. I assure you, 


however, that your quarters will be much 
more comfortable than in the bridewell. 
You’d have free use of the house and any 
part of the premises. If you refuse my 
offer, I must turn you over to our con- 
scientious friend Landry, who ought to 
be back now any minute.” 

Hattie was thinking hard. The full 
strength of Hazard’s argument was sink- 
ing home now, and with it came a return 
whip of the initial urge that had caused 
her to risk her life and liberty for the 
Hazard jewels. It all came over her in 
one flash. She saw the Wire lying in the 
dark back room at Tony Patchin’s, his 
very life and hope depending upon her 
success here—to-night. She saw again 
the gloating face of Detective Landry, 
the mob’s old enemy, and back of Landry 
the system, a vast and soulless mechan- 
ism that would slowly and surely break 
her until she would never come back the 
same. It wasn’t only herself; it was for 

oe. .. 
: “Better answer quick,” Hazard’s voice 
bit in. “Which is it to be?” 

Hattie hesitated for a fraction of a 
second; then, finding no flicker of relent- 
ment in the hard eyes of the man oppo- 
site, she meekly stepped forward. 

“T’ll do it.” 

“Come with me to the studio,” said 
Hazard. “I’ll have to lock you up there, 
and then cook up some sort of a bally lie 
for Landry about how you gave me the 
slip. Hurry!” 

Revolver still in, his hand, he followed 
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‘California Syrup of Figs” 





All druggists sell the reliable and genuine 
“California Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna’. 


Children’s Pleasant Laxative 


Full directions for children of all ages are plainly 
printed on label. Mother! You must look for our 
name,—The California Fig Syrup Company. 





Remove hair with 


Evansi Depilatory 


The easy and natural way to remove 
hair from underarm, face or arms, Is to get 
Evans’s Depilatory Outfit (complete outfit 
for your dressing table). Mix alittle, apply 
it, then wash it off — hair and all. 

Did you know it was so easy? 

75¢ at Drug-and Department-Stores, or by 

mail from us postpaid on receipt of price. 


George B. Evans 1102 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Makers of “Mum” 
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the girl closely along the arbor 

the studio door. “Go in there,” ye 
her. “Keep perfectly quiet until ] come 
for you.” 

_ Hattie stepped within the dark, spa- 
cious interior, and the heavy oaken dog, 
swung shut behind her. 


[7 was nearly an hour later when Hazard 

returned. Detective Landry had |eft 
again in a bad humor, to follow Up a 
blind clue hinted at by the artist. It 
appeared that both the Nailer and Gray 
Billy had gotten clean away. , 
When the studio lights were snapped 
on, Hattie Foley was discovered curled wp 
in one of the big leather chairs. Hazard 
closed the outer door and bolted it. Then 
he crossed to a big Japanese screen and 
placed it in position in a corner of the 
room. 
“Now come over here, young lady,” he 
commanded curtly. : 
Hattie arose and came toward him 
falteringly, her face pale and one hand 
clutched at her throat. 
“I’m going to begin work at once,” he 
snapped. “I’ve soiled my name and my 
self-esteem by a half a dozen deliberate 
lies to-night on your account—and to an 
old friend, at that. I’m not going to mn 
any chances of losing you now.” He 
pointed to the screen. ‘Go _ behind 
there!” 

The blood came pouring back into 
Hattie’s face. 

“Why at this time of night?” she 


gasped. 

“Tt will soon be dawn,” said Hazard 
grimly. “And I don’t mean to lose any 
time.” 


When five minutes later Hattie rt 
appeared around the edge of the screm@ 
wrapped in a robe that she had found 
there, she paused, an instant, as if poised 
for flight. 

Then acting on sudden impulse, she 
turned to Hazard, an eager light in he 
eyes. “Mr. Hazard,” she said hesitantly, 
“will you make me a promise before we 
begin?” 

“Name it,” said the artist. 

“If I promise to pose for you the best 
I can, will you advance me part of what 
you are going to pay me, so I can send 
it to some one who needs it a lot wom 
than I do?” 

“Why, yes,” said Hazard, “I'll advance 
you the whole amount if you like.” 

“You see,” she explained, “it isn’t fat 
me. I’m sending it away. It’s to a 
the life of the whitest man that I e@ 
knew.” 

“J think I understand,” said Hazard. 
“J’l] advance you your money to-day, a 
what is more, I’ll drive in to the city 
deliver it for you, at any address that you 
give me.” e 

“Thank you, Mr. Hazard,” she said 
huskily; and there was a look in her eyé 
at that moment which the artist wo 
never be able to reproduce in his 
ments. F 

And so, as Hattie Foley, enemy 
society, took her pose, her face glow 
with a splendid, assured something, ® 
tangible as the flush of dawn, 4 f@ 
that only a contest won or a love © 
deemed could have induced. For noway 
could keep the faith. Joe Sackett We 








have his chance. 
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TWO LUMPS AND 
NO LEMON 
\- See 
/ ‘sctaasteatattahin tener 
“You’ve booked me, and I’m ready to 
i furnish bail. I’m in a hurry—” 
tt “So I noticed,” observed the chief, un- 
i perturbed, and turned over another circu- | 
lar. 
y Robert glowered at him. But before 
ed he could find words in which to phrase his | 
emotions, the chief looked up, sharply 
5 scrutinizing the girl. Then giving a grunt | 
ra of satisfaction, he began to read slowly | 
ind and unctuously : 
the “‘Wanted, for jewel robbery at the | 
home of Peter J. Dighton, 13843 Beacon | 
he Street, Boston, on May 16th, Anne Hagan, | 
alias Mary MacIntosh, alias Jean Burr, | 
bins alias Betsey MacKliverary, alias Slick | 
and Annie—’ ” 
The chief paused to leer at the girl, 
” he who turned horror-stricken eyes at Rob- 
my ert. Without being wholly conscious of | 
rate just what he was doing, the latter took | 
o an hold of her arm and gripped it comfort- 
run ingly. 

He “‘Age twenty-two,” the chief went | 

hind on. “ ‘Height, five feet two, wavy brown 
hair—’” He looked up to satisfy him- 
into | self on these points and met the triumph | 
in Robert’s eye. | 
she “Probably bleached it,” said the chief 
comfortably, and resumed: “ ‘Blue eyes, 
azard teeth appear natural, but are false—’” | 
aly “Oh!” exclaimed the girl indignantly. | 
“‘May seek employment as_lady’s | 
e Te maid,’” the chief continued inexorably. 
screen “Ts ladylike in appearance and dresses 
found modestly but well. Is common-law wife 
poised of Thomas Roff, alias Robert Fenton, | 
alias Richard Feverell—’ ” 
e, she The chief glanced with malicious jubila- | 
in he @ tion at Robert, who looked slightly flab- | 
tantly, § bergasted, and then continued: “ ‘Alias 
ore We § Gentleman Dick, who is wanted on 
charges of forgery and counterfeiting; 
age twenty-nine, height five feet eleven, 
he best # light hair—’ ” 
yf what He glanced at Robert’s hair. 
in send “Probably dyed it,” observed Robert 
t wort § with what sounded to him, at least, like | 
stinging sarcasm. 
advance “Don’t doubt it,” the chief assured him, 

: unstung. “‘Is a good dresser, drives a 
sn't fot car, and,’” he concluded with an orator- 
to S* & ical flourish, “ ‘is a smooth, suave talker.’ ” 

I eve The chief leaned back and regarded 

em. 

Heat “Slick Annie and Gentleman Dick!” he 
cay, said almost jovially. “Well, well! Sup- 
city pose you thought, this being a little jay 
that y# &, you'd escape scot-free. Never had 
an idea, did you, that the chief was a wise 
she #9 old bird that kept descriptions of all you 

her mi fly folk right on his desk?” 

st wou 

his RoeeRT ound his voice. It was in 
emely good condition; indeed, it 

a would have filled a large hall. 

Bea “This,” he began, “is an outrage—” 

Anything you say will be used against 
you,” suggested the chief, but without 
Tancor. Now that his worst suspicions 
ett ad Wstified, he felt at peace with the 
glared. “You're making a mis- 
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LOFTiS BROS, & CO. 


While Gifts on Credit 
Send for Free Jewelry Catalog, select as 
&. many articles as you wish and have allcharged 74 
SA in one account. Liberty Bonds Accepted. 
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Diamond Rings, Soliteire..$25 up Diamond Studs.......,..... 10 
Loftis Solitaire Diamond Diamond Scarf Pins..j..... sup 
Cluster Rings............ 00 up Wrist Watch oak 22 up 
Diamond La Vullieres...... 10 up Watches, gold filled........ 18 up 
Diamond Ear Screws ..:... 25 up Scarf Pins, 
Loftis Solitaire Diamond 3 mond-set............ 22.04. i2up 
Cluster Scarf Pins...... 100 up , Vest Chains, solid gold..... 12 up 
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EY Today THE NATIONAL CREDIT JEWELERS Shipping 
ff Don’t Delay | Dept. F-185 108 N. State St., Chicago, Hl. Charyes 
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Be Successful, Look | 





“Pretty Women,” one of Ida M. Evans’ most attractive 
stories, will a r in the next issue of THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


Exactly where desired 
by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s 


Famous Medicated Reducing 
Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 


Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. JEANNE D. R. WALTER 
353, Fifth Avenue, New York 
Pacific Coast Rep.: Adele 
Millar Co., 345 Stockton 
St., San Francisco, Calif, 


ABSIACHE 


Dear to the Heart — 
but not to the purse is Lablache, the powder 
that delights the skin It keeos complexions 
as nature intended. While others come ani 
others go, Lablache stays on 
—refreshingly fragrant. 
It makes friends and 
keeps them. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh. White, 
Pink or Cream. 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 8 


a 125 KingstonSt.,Boston, Mass. 
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Here’s Free 
That You Can Hear! 








The wonderful, improved Acousticon has 
now enabled more than 350,000 deaf people to 
hear. We are sure it will do the same for you; 
are so absolutely certain of it that we are eager 
to send you the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 
There is nothing you will have to do but ask 
for your free trial. No money to pay, no red 
tape, no reservation to this offer. Our confi- 
dence in the present Acousticon is so complete 
that we v ill gladly take all the risk in proving 
beyond any doubt that 
The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 
The New Acousticon has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have ever tried, just ask for a free 
® trial of the New Acousticon. You'll get it pene ly, 
and if it does»’t make you hear, return it and you 
will owe us nothing—not one cent. 
Dictograph Products Corporation 
Successor to The General Acoustic Co. 


1322 Candler Bldg., New York 
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YOu ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED felon. 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 
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take—a big mistake,” he assured the 
chief. 

“That’s what they all say,” 
the officer philosophically. “Guess I'll 
have to lock you up, just the same. Per- 
haps it aint as comfortable as the jails 
you’re used to,”—he paused to relish 
his wit,—‘but it’s good and tight. No- 
body will disturb you.” 

Robert suddenly remembered that in 
his breast pocket were the two or three 
miles of tickets that were to take him and 
Connie far, far away, and alse a ietter of 
credit. He produced these and handed 
them to the chief. 

“Perhaps that will satisfy you,” he said. 

The chief examined the letter of credit. 
“H’m!” he said. “Guess Ill put this 
away as evidence.” 

“What!” démanded Robert, startled. 

“Forgery being one of the things you 
are wanted for,” the chief condescended 
to explain. “And the tickets making it 
plain that you were going to skip the 
country with your accomplice, here.” 


commented 


 gpemewtd came out of his trance. He 
snatched the precious documents. 

“Hi!” exclaimed the chief, and then, 
his expression changing swiftly, he picked 
up his revolver. “Put up your hands, 
both of you,” he commanded. 

Robert’s reply to that was unspoken, 
which was fortunate. It wasn’t polite. 
The chief’s eyes narrowed. “Put ’em 
up,” he reiterated, leveling the revolver, 
“or Pil—” 

The girl gasped and obeyec quickly. 
Robert, however, caught a queer note in 
the chief’s voice. He looked quickly at 
the latter, who now wore an expression 
of almost comical dismay. Robert felt 
a thrill of unholy exultation. Of all the 
luck! : 

“Listen,” he said to his companion. 
“Can you start a car?” She nodded. 
“Good enough!” he said. “Go out and 
start it.” 

“But,” she protested, “he—he’ll—” 

“Tt isn’t loaded,” Robert assured her, 
and the consternation in the chief’s eye 
convinced him that this was so. “He’s 
just remembered, and he’s trying to bluff 
us. When I hear the engine, I’ll join you. 
Hurry!” 

She hurried. “Bully girl!” thought 
Robert, his eye on the chief. 

The latter awoke to the need of action. 
“Help!” he shouted. “Help—” 

Robert advanced suggestively. “I’m 
not armed,” he admitted pleasantly, “but 
I’m a desperate man. If I hear another 
whimper out of you, I’ll—well, they’ll be 
wanting Gentleman Dick for murder too.” 

The chief’s expression alone was worth 
the price of admission. 

From outside came the whir of the mo- 
tor. Robert retreated to the door. 

“Good-by, chief,” he said, and passing 
through the door, slammed it. 

The girl was at the wheel. “I'll drive,” 
she said hastily. The clutch was already 
at first speed; she went from it directly 
to high. 

“Gosh,” 
drive!” 

From behind them came the chief’s 
nasal bellows: “Help! Help!” 

Robert grinned. “€rime,” he observed, 
“makes legal existence seem prosaic.” 


thought Robert, “she can 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 
of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 

For over 43 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mai!—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or 
prospective diamond purchaser. 


This ome carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K.s° lid goldsetting. Order 
this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler and if he says it can 
be duplicated for les« than 
$200.00 send it back and your 
money will be returned at 
qeee A paar ag a quibble. 
ur price di 
rect to you $145. 00 





Ladies’ All Platinam 
Diamond King $245.00 
Six blue white per- 
ae y Vey Fine blue white perfectly 
Sion Large center cut diamond, embedded 
8. 8 < mod in solid platinum, Ring 


Men’s Green Gold 
Diamond Ring $280,00 


stone is fine is handsomely hand-car- 


white color. Ring is 
xquisitely hand-car- ved in Grecian design 
and pierced. 
A few weights and prices of » diamond rings: 

% carat . . $31.00 1 i _. $217.00 
carat. . 50.00 2 carats 530.00 
carat. . 73.00 3 carats 795.00 

Money refunded if these diamonds can be pur 

chased elsewhere for less than one-third more, 


WE REFER YOU TO ANY BANK IN BOSTON 
If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank Or ny Express 
Co., with privilege of ex- 
amination. Ourdiamond 
uarantee for full vaiue 
for all time goes with 
every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
R THIS oe 










This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy iamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
cut and market dia- 
mon This book 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and qual- 
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An instant later, as the car reached a | 
crossroad, he added: “Better turn here. | 


It’s safer to double back.” 


1 gan made the turn as expertly as he | 
could have, and then let the car out | 


until the road became narrow and rutted. 


| 


When she slowed down, perforce, his eyes | 


were frankly admiring. 


“You said you didn’t like to drive fast,” | 


he reminded her, as if there were nothing 
of greater importance to be considered. 

“T don’t—except when I’m driving my- 
self,” she explained. 

“Why, that,” he exclaimed, “is just the 
way I feel about it!” 

It was a bond in common; their ac- 
quaintance, he felt, had advanced im- 
measurably. 

They approached another fork. “It 


would be best to head back in the gen- | 


eral direction we came from,” he said, 
answering her unspoken question, “un- 
less’ —delicately—“you’d rather not.” 

She did not answer, but she turned into 
the road that led back. He stooped and 
switched on the searchlights. An instant 
later one of the back tires burst. She 
looked concerned, but he refused to be 
dismayed. 

“T’ve got an extra wheel—I can change 
in a jiffy,” he assured her; and slipping 
out of his coat, he alighted. She joined 
him, and when he dug a jack out of the 
back of the car, she reached for it. 

“I can jack the car while you are get- 
ting the extra wheel,” she said. 

This promise she made good. Then, 
while he changed the wheels, she squat- 
ted beside him. Once or twice she took 
hold of the wheel, in exactly the right 
place. The fact that her hands, though 
small and shapely, were also deft and 
strong, did not escape him, or detract 
from his commendation. When they 
were finished and the disabled tire swung 
on behind, he glanced down at her. There 
was a smudge on one of her cheeks, and 
her hair was rumpled, but he was sub- 
limely unconscious of these details. 

The tinkle of a cowbell came to his ears, 
and he stopped short in the business at 
hand. This was simply the mopping of 
his brow with a handkerchief, which had 
been clean that morning, though nobody 
would ever suspect it. 

“Did you ever milk a cow?” he asked. 

“N-no,” she confessed. 

“Neither did I,” he admitted cheerful- 
ly, “but necessity is the mother of educa- 
tion. I’m thirsty, and I’m going to learn.” 

dug a vacuum bottle out of the 
Car's internals. _ 
“But—” she began doubtfully. 


OBERT, however, was wooing the 

cow. “Co-boss, co-boss!” he coaxed. 

The cow, a dusky shape in the gloam- 
ing, Mooed plaintively. 

Nice bossy!” said Robert, advancing. 

He squatted down. “Cut it,” he ad- 

the cow, who was attempting to 
nudge him affectionately. “Now, if I can 
only find out how she works—” 

A sudden stream of milk surprised him. 
Tose in haste and wiped his trousers. 
seem to lack control,” he remarked. 
ps if I held the bottle—” she 
-AMat’s the eye!” he approved. 
i mot occur to him that this. was 
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no way to talk to a young woman to 
whom he had never been introduced. 

The flow of milk, manipulated by un- 
skillful hands, was erratic. The cow, how- 
oo was past its milking-time and grate- 

ul. 

“Ts it filling up any?” Robert asked. 

Her head was very close to his, and a 
wisp of her hair tickled his cheek. He 
might have brushed it away—but his 
hands were busy. 

“T think perhaps we have enough,” she 
replied. 

The cow switched its tail, and she rose 
hastily. “Oh!” she cried, a hint of tears 
in her voice. “It—it startled me!” 

Robert was worried. “You're probably 


faint. A drink of nice fresh milk will 
make you feel better. If we only had 
some bread—” 


HE paused, struck by an idea. ‘Where 
there’s a cow, there must be a farm- 
house,” he declared, triumphantly. “You 
wait here while I forage.” 

Five minutes later his voice emerged 
from the murk. 

“There was nobody home,” it said 
jubilantly, “but they left a loaf of bread 
and a pie on the pantry shelf.” 

He placed the loot in her lap, produced 
cups for the milk and started slicing the 
bread. This finished, he raised his cup. 

“Here’s to crime!” he said. 

She smiled waveringly, and drank. 

“What will they do to us,” she asked, 
“if—if they catch us?” 

“Jug me,” said Robert with all the 
sang-froid of Gentleman Dick. “But I’m 
not going to let them catch me.. I’ll keep 
on dodging back—” 

It occurred to him that she might not 
want to go in that direction, and he 
paused expectantly. 

“But after that?” she persisted. 

“T haven’t gotten that far,” he ad- 
mitted. “That”—judiciously—‘“is__ the 
trouble with me; I’m apt to act first and 
think afterwards. I’m too blamed im- 
pulsive!” But it was evident that he did 
not think this was a cardinal sin. 

“T’ll manage it somehow,” he went on. 
“The only thing that bothers me is what 
I am to do with you. I can’t let you be 
drawn into it.” 

She was silent a moment. But it came, 
the inevitable feminine: “Why?” 

“They may act nasty,” he said soberly. 
Then he grinned. “Think of what they 
have on me—forgery and counterfeiting, 
speeding and attempting to escape arrest, 
escaping arrest and rescuing a prisoner— 
to say nothing of the theft of one pint of 
milk from a lone, unprotected female cow, 
and the larceny of one loaf of bread and 
a pie from parties unknown.” 


He paused and cut the pie. “Have a 
piece of the plunder,” he invited. She 
took it and he helped himself. “Stolen | 


pies,” he commented, “are certainly the 
most succulent.” 

He munched contentedly until a 
thought struck him. ‘“Wasn’t it the limit, 
though, that one of Gentleman Dick’s 
noms-de-plume should happen to be Rich- 


ard Feverell!” 
She was silent for a moment. Then: 
“T suppose you are waiting for an explana- 
“T’m not,” he assured her, and it was 
true. 
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jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
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work, and soon a healing warmth 
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comes a soothing coolness, and 
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For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too,todrive away the pains of rheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 

Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 

It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 

Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie's cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis—for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 

Keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 30c and 60c jars. $2.50 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Thank you.” She glanced quickly up 
at him, and as swiftly down again. “But,” 
she added, “how do you know I’m not 
Slick Annie after all?” 

“That’s bosh!” he declared. 

‘Tm not, anyway,” she assured him, 
and then she took her upper teeth be- 

tween her thumb and forefinger in a way 
that he found quite witching, and tried to 
wiggle them. “You see,” she explained, 
“they’re not false!” 

“T saw that long ago,” said Robert, 
without thought as to how that might fall 
on unprejudiced ears—or prejudiced ears, 
lke Connie’s, for instance. 

The girl considered him .a little dubi- 
wsly and then went on; “It was all a 
mistake—I mistook you for somebody 





Robert felt vaguely disappointed. 

“And I wanted to get him away,” she 
wontinued. “It was to avoid trouble—or 
it least a terrible scene.” 


POBERT regarded her with quickened 
interest. Now that explanations were 
in order, it occurred to him that Connie 
till awaited his return—and his explana- 
fon. If his companion had simply fled 
Fito escape a scene, no matter how terrible, 
his chances of convincing Connie that his 
intervention had been imperative were 
‘T've made an awful mess of it,” she 
owned, unhappily. ‘“I—I wonder what 
| id happen. I was supposed to get you=- 
lat is, the man I thought you were, out 
- ‘ the Tae 
, “Who did you think I was?” he put in. 
: She glanced at him. “Perhaps you 
7 now him—Robert Seward?” 
Robert felt as if somebody had re- 
noved something from under him. 


“But, ” he protested, “I am Robert 
.” 


She nag as if somebody had removed 
9 om from under her. 
“You ‘are!” Her face, revealed in the 
tengthening moonlight, was frankly in- 
mdulous. “But you said your name was 
chard Feverell—” 
“Oh, that! I gave the chief the first 
ne that came into my head. I thought 
i understood. I didn’t want to get i it 
the newspapers—” 
_— § There he stopped. It was, perhaps, an 
isheS @oportune moment to explain to her that 
ie Preferred not to get into the news- 
s bers because he was to be married soon. 
it didn’t seem so to Robert. 
+ he said, a vague something in 






A considerable silence; and after that, 
owl hate me,” she announced defiant- 
yet as if the thought were distasteful 
“But something simply had to 
” She paused. 

“T sha’n't hate you,” said he steadily. 









ig able to find a way to begin. 

OU—you are very fond of Connie?” 
shot at “om suddenly. 

Robe sped. ‘“Why—yes,” he ac- 

‘Then, realizing that this 

pthing of the fervor expected 

inently prospective bride- 
@ added with great emphasis: 




















ed ‘to add to her depression. 


will,” she maintained. She hesi- | 
id, as if she wanted to go on, without | 
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“and then with just a few 
weeks more of Sanatogen” § 


N the road to health at last! And 

yet how impatient you are to be 

up and going. Butit isnow, when the 

system is trying to rebuild its store of 

energy, that you will be most grateful 

for the reconstructive help off Senn 
togen. 


Sanatogen, you must know, is a 
natural food-tonic, combining purest 
albumen with organic phosphorus— 
thus conveying to the wasted system 
the vital elements to build up blood 
and tissues—and it is so remarkably 
easy of digestion that the most delicate. 
—young and old—can take it, with 
nothing but beneficial effects. 


_It reawakens the appetite, assists 
digestion, and as a physician in “Thef 
Practitioner,” a leading medical jour- 
nal, says, “It seems to possess a 
wonderful effect in increasing the 
nutritive value of other food material.” 

When we tell you that Sanatogen is used by 
the medical profession all over the world as an 
aid to convalescence and as an upbuilder of 
strength and vitality, that more than 21,000 
physicians have written letters commending it, 
you will understand that our confidence in 
recommending it to you is firm and sincere. 

Won't you give Sanatogen the opportunity 
to help bring back you—or someone that is near 
and dear to you—to health and strength? 

Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prize 
International Congress of Medicine, London, 1913 
Write for interesting booklet to 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
115 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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happened, so—so that you couldn't marry 
her?” 

“Of course,” said Robert. 

She gave him a swift glance from unje 
those notably fringed eyelids. 

“You remember Stacy Randall,” 
suggested. 

“Naturally,” acknowledged Robert, 
“Well, he—he and Connie were ep ias) 
gaged, you know—” She came fy \ 
halt. 

“I seem to remember that too,” aij ie 
Robert helpfully. She still hesitated gag , 
he went on: “If there is anything yy Sime 
are trying to break to me gently, plage SaPae 
remember that suspense is—not gentle? e 


“You’re hateful!” she flashed. “(gi we 
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want to—to break it gently, and Tia 
but—” 
She thrust an envelope upon tm 
Robert opened the envelope, and bent 
ing toward the dash light, read in Conmigyi 
rather childish scrawl: . i 
I know you will never forgive m 
and I don’t blame you. We both realm H 
that we are wronging you deeply, bi 
knows you'll think him a yellow de # 
but that the thought of my marrying 
anybody else drove him simply cram ‘ 

i] 
until he simply threw everything up and |" 
came back East. He says he couldnt \ 
-help telephoning me, and I know whit ® 
when I heard his voice. I know 
terrible to run away, with preparatiany) 
for the wedding all made and all of Gey 
forgive me. The newspapers ' 
awiul, I suppose. But all these Gimp yaiaPEes 
don’t seem to count against the one gil : 
both. our lives will be ruined unless ae) t 
do something desperate. F pA” 

All I can say is that I am tem Kr 


“Connie sent you that,” she said, 

Dear Robert: , 

we simply can’t help it. Stacy says ie { 

and it kept getting worse and wom 

he means, because I felt the an > : 
it 8) 

and & don’t know as Mother will ve 

truth, which, as Stacy says, is Gi 

sorry. 









Sincerely yours, Niet 
Com » }. s. 

P. S. We are going to motor ay , 
Nashua and be married, as Stacy ; 
found that it is easy to get a licem 
and be married at once there. 


ares having finished the @ 
folded it carefully and prem 
His emotions were difficult to ana 
Theoretically he should have felt 4 
relief; actually he suffered from 4@ 
attack of injured vanity. He foldét 
letter yet again and creased it cate 
before looking up. - 
“I suppose,” he observed, his ¥ 
little hard, “that all I can do is @ 
them my wishes for their happiness 
“T think,” she said softly, “thi 
would be just sweet of you. Conti 
feel terribly.” : 
“She might,” declared Robert, ™ 
access of bitterness, “have made @ 
mind a little sooner.” F 
“Stacy only came yesterday, 
plained placatingly. 
“Then he might have,” returned ® 
unplacated. 
It did not occur to him that 
falling short of the best traditions 
situation, that his attitude betra® 
so much a great and enduring 
trayed, as a great and enduring! 
pride outraged. 
















































































“T don’t see yet,” he broke out 
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“The 
Lash-Brow-Ine 
Girl” 


Fair as the bright clouds of morning 
That mountains impearl, 
Her beauty all know and admire — 


“THE LASH-BROW-INE GIRL.” 
yy Dut 

a Why do dark lashes sweep her cheeks 
4 , 

nye Like a fairy queen? 

rama The magic word she softly speaks, 
by It is,—‘‘ LASH-BROW-INE.” 
yuldn't 

, eid You, too, a heritage. may win 

; NE Like stars of stage and screen; 


Delay no more, at once begin 
Applying “LASH-BROW-INE.” 
—E.M.C. 


ET nothing prevent You from 

following this good advice 

SS SEBeeS pe pa: poetically expressed, but none 
— the less good and True. Hun- 

Rides eens clr dreds of thousands of women, in 

society, as well as those whose beautiful Eyes and Eyelashes you have so often admired 
on the screen and stage, owe much of their beauty and charm to the helpful aid of 


<Sa70tb-S12e 


“Lash-Brow-Ine” is a pure, delicately scented cream which nourishes and promotes the growth of 
the Eyebrows and Eyelashes and makes them long, silky, and luxuriant, a boon to beauty seekers, 
and perfectly harmless. Substitutes are simply an annoyance. Be certain you are getting the 
genuine “LASH-BROW-INE,” which you can easily identify, for safety’s sake, by looking for the 
Picture of the “Lash-Brow-Ine Girl,” same as shown here, which adorns every box of the genuine. 


Two sizes, 50c and $1 at your dealer’s or direct from 
us, in plain wrapper, prepaid. Ask for it today. 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES, 4305-51 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
we - 
Sm iO. 
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point, “how you happened to have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

“Oh, I met Stacy Randall out West,” 
she said. “He had done some prospect- 
ing for my father, and he came to the 
house. One day he told me all about 
Connie, and I advised him—” She 
stopped short and bit her lip. 

“To return and marry her,” supplied 
Robert. 

“Ves,” she admitted defiantly. “He 
said he was sure that Connie loved him—” 

“Stacy always was a modest violet,” 
Robert cut in. 

“And I coaxed Father to come to the 
7 ‘ Breakers so that I could help him,” she 
Post Card Brings This 175-Page | concluded, as if determined that he should 
Jewelry Book from World’s pF pay. Bn SOS te ; - 

: id you suggest kidnaping me: — 
Larg est Mail Order Jewelers “Somebody had to do something. You ae 
Baird-North Co., » fod and silversmiths, established 


in 1895, will send free and postpaid, on request, | came this aiternoon just as Connie was The Sweet of Sweets 
their wonderful money-saving Jewelry Book con- | going to slip away to the Breakers and 


taining thousands of beautiful articles in jewelry, join Stacy, and she couldn’t—” These superb chocolates win in 
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Gharear. can “Shake me,” suggested Robert. stant approval from the an 
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. ii ‘ olates, you will order them regularly, # 

Protege vale, ee ee “Perfectly ungovernable temper,” said y re in th 
prove that we save you about one- | Robert. “G-rrr! I know!” he eae cae ones. Cy sends 
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and if you are not delighted with quarrel after all my trouble, and so I said You'll order again and tell your friends, is the 
— pe nage value, we will Id get you away % : F. M. PAIST CO But 

refund your money. _ o ‘ ee me : 
10 000 A ° l “A creditable bit of work,” Robert as- The Home of Better Confections ety 
: ’ rticles | sured her. “And now, having straight- Department A Philadelphia, Pa f — 

The articles shown here are but ; 
J faint suggestions of the unlimited | ened ee what are you —————EE= =F try yc 

_ choice offer y the 10,000 articles | going to do 

No. 1330— in the Baird-North Jewelry Book, |“ “About you?” she repeated, as if doubt- Learn to Daneel EXP 
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BAIRD-NORTH CO. biptisséc.s00 | He did not bother to tell her so, however. 
DEPT. 50 PROVIDENCE, R. L. “Look at me,” he commanded. 





This she interpreted literally, and as a 
result he nearly lost the thread of his 
discourse. 

“T have become a criminal and a fugi- 
tive from justice,” he explained. “I am 
wanted for many crimes, including the 
theft of a pint of—” 

“T forgot!” she said in consternation. 

“So did I,” he admitted. “But per- 
haps we had better consider it.” 









































The Electric Safety razor makes shaving a ““Would—would having a father who is bnstipat 
pleasure. | Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute § | a United States Senator help any? : stion ; 
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F you, right now, are suffering from 
any of the common disorders of the 
stomach or any of the associated ills 
Fecaused by bad stomachs, you can posi- 
Y tively be relieved within from 48 to 72 
‘hours. In this short time your worn-out 
stomach can be literally re-born. You can 
' be started once more on the road to good 
) digestion, health and happiness. Here is 
| the simple secret of the whole thing: 


Almost everyone is familiar with many 
nel” food combinations that are harmful, but 
3 few people realize how many combinations 
of food they put into their stomachs every 
_- day which destroy their digestive organs 
care. : 
as sand in the gear box would wear away 
f the gears. Sand in the gear box—Stom- 
a: ach Acidity and Indigestion—causes 90% 
Once 
Choe 


a 


of poor health and disease. 


You know that beer, when combined 
ly. in the stomach with ice cream, will cause 
F almost immediate expulsion. Another less 





2 

rs violent combination, equally well known, 

“is, is that of acid fruits and milk or cream. 
But just as an example of one of the 
many combinations which we would never 

hia, Pa Iam Suspect of causing trouble, consider this: 


Here is a food experiment that you can 
ry yourself, right in your kitchen: 


; 
© EXPERIMENT XP37. Into a cup containing 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar drop half of the 
white of an egg. Let it stand for ten minutes. 
ou will be amazed to see that the albumin has 
Decome a solid, white, rubbery mass. 










Into another cup containing an equal amount 
» drop the rest of the egg white. (Pep- 
tin is one of the chief digestive fluids used by 
, eee.) In from one to three minutes the 
will completely digest the albumin. 


Then put the solidified albumin into the Pep- 

result will astonish you. For the pow- 
i fluid which so readily digested the other 
h will have no effect whatever on that 
ch has been hardened by vinegar. For days, 
tks even, the Pepsin will try mightily to di- 
st the rubber-like albumin—but in vain. 














IMIS is one of the simplest experiments 
know. But its action is typical of 
hundreds of other seemingly innocent 
‘Combinations which we put into our 
fcting stomachs every time we eat. 
While you may eat the very best 
> Well-cooked and nourishing; simple 
“ood ; yet by combining two foods, 
excellent when eaten separately, you 
Cause any number of stomach troubles. 
stipation, Stomach Acidity, Gas, Indi- 
lion and every other serious ailment of 
Stomach can be traced directly to 
RONG FOOD COMBINATIONS. 












‘ 











Our stomach can be compared to a well- 
SMooth-running machine. This ma- 
as long as it is not interfered with, 










; Tun swiftly along doing its appointed 
and throw some sand in the gears 
c d your Machine will come to a grinding 


tte will be no sense in bringing 
is and experts to try to force 
le to run by feeding it oil or put- 
Power behind it. The machine 


oa 









By Eugene Christian 








The Proof of the Pudding 


“The proof of the pudding is in 
the Eating.” So runs an old proverb. 
But Eugene Christian, the well-known 
food specialist, says that the proof is 
in the digesting. 

His article gives us some interesting 
side-lights on the action of various 
food combinations and tells us of the 
somersaults our stomachs turn in an 
effort to digest them. 


Mr. Christian’s method of stopping 
gas, indigestion, stomach acidity and 
constipation will be of extreme interest 
to the many sufferers from stomach 
trouble. 











will not run well again until you remove 
the sand. 


When you put into your stomach one of 
the hundreds of harmful food combinations 
which my experiments have disclosed, you 
are literally “throwing sand into the gear- 
box.” Your stomach becomes clogged, gas 
is formed, the digestive juices are blocked; 
stomach acidity, indigestion and acute con- 
stipation are the immediate results. And 
finally every organ of the body is affected. 
Brain, eyes, hearing, heart, liver, lungs, 
nervous system,—all become disorganized 
and often diseased. 





OW as I have said, if it is not inter- 
N fered with the body will maintain a 

natural, vigorous condition at all 
times. The stomach, when given the proper 
foods, will feed strength, vigor and energy 
to the body and will keep the mind bright 
and alert. 


Therefore, is it not natural to believe 
that if the stomach is put back once more 
on a normal, healthy food ration—given 
the proper food combinations — that the 
natural juices and acids secreted by nature 
will bring it back to normal and eliminate 
all stomach disorders and all the associated 
ills ? 


This is not only supposition. It is fact. I 
have proved it in many thousands of cases. 
People have come to me suffering from 
every ailment which an abused stomach 
can cause. And in from 48 to 72 hours 
I have sent them away rejoicing; their di- 
gestive tract functioning naturally and 
well, constipation banished, gas and acidity 
gone forever. 


These seemingly miraculous results were 
achieved through simply combining in the 
proper way the foods these people ate; in 
giving them what they wanted to eat in the 
proper combinations. 


& * * * + 
ITH Eugene Christian’s method of 
W treatment you can eat the things you 
like. You are not told that you must 


not eat the good, nourishing foods to which 
you are accustomed. You are not bound 
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You Putting San 
In Your Stomach? 


A new way you can remove stomach trouble in 48 hours 


up with a lot of rules or expensive diets. 
You go right on eating the foods you like 
so long as they are properly combined with 
other foods. 


This sounds so simple that many people 
will be incredulous. Many will think that 
a thing so obvious and so easy could not 
possibly cure so terrible an affliction as a 
bad stomach. Therefore, it will take un- 
usual methods to back up this statement. 
Here is the way we propose proving our 
claims to you at our expense. 


ON’T send a cent. This is going to be 
D a free proof. Merely mail us the cou- 

pon. We will send you 24 Little Les- 
sons in Corrective Eating, written by Eu- 
gene Christian to fill a nation-wide demand 
for his treatment. These lessons contain 
actual menus for breakfast, |luncheon and 
dinner, covering every condition of health 
and sickness from infancy to old age and 
for every occi pation and climate. 


With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal touch with the 
great food expert. You can start imme- 
diately eating the very things that will 
produce the increased mental and physical 
energy you are seeking. And you will. find 
that you secure results with the first meal. 
This, of course, does not mean that com- 
plicated illnesses can be removed at one 
meal, but it does mean that real results 
can nearly always be seen in 48 hours or 
less. 


Try these delicious menus given in the 
Little Lessons for five days. Then after 
five days of health-building meals, if you 
are not convinced that right food combina- 
tions will not entirely banish your stomach 
trouble, send the lessons back to us’and you 
will not be out a’ cent. 


But if you realize—as you surely will— 
that these little lessons are invaluable to 
you as a health-builder and a health-keeper, 
just keep them and send us only three dol- 
lars in full payment for the entire set. 


That is the easiest, surest and quickest 
way we know of. We don’t ask much of 
you. Just a 48-hour trial at our expense, 
that’s all. You keep the lessons free for 
five days, but we stand or fall by what they 
ean do for you in 48 hours. Surely you 
owe it to yourself at least to investigate 
this method and give this society an oppor- 
tunity to prove its real worth. Give your 
stomach a fighting chance. Maikthe cou- 
pon right now. 


CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 
Dept. 12011, 443 Fourth Ave.. NEW YORK CITY 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 
24 Lessons. I will either remai! them to you within five 
days or send you $3. 
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The Perfect 


Hair Remover 


D: Miracle, the original 
sanitary liquid, is called the 
perfect hair remover because it 
devitalizes hair, which is the only com- 
mon-sense way to removeit. It acts im- 
mediately and with absolute certainty. 


De Miracle requires no mixing, it is 
ready for instant use. Therefore, 
cleanly, convenient and most simple 
to apply. 2 works equally well for 
removing hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
FREE BOOK—with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, surgeons, derma- 
tologists and medical journals, ex- 
lains how De Miracle devitalizes 
air, mailed in plain sealed envelope 
on request. 


Only genuine De Miracle has a money- 
back guarantee in each package. 


Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 


At all toilet counters or direct from us, 
in- plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DeMiracle 


Dept.Hl9 Park Ave. and 129th St. 
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“The Girl They Called Old Mother 
Hubbard,” by William D. Pelley, who 
wrote “The $30,000 Penny,” will be 
a feature of our next issue. 
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awful cute name. Struck by that, he 
gazed at her. She, however, dropped her 
eyes to her wrist-watch. “Why,” she ex- 
claimed, “it’s most. ten!” 

“It can’t be,” Robert assured her. 

From this it was possible to draw a con- 
clusion that—that no woman would fail 
to draw. Nevertheless: “I wonder,” she 
said, with too apparent innocence, “if 
Connie—” There she stopped—by in- 
tention. 

“Perhaps,” said Robert stiffly, 
better be starting.” 

It was almost eleven when they drew up 
in front of the Breakers. Most of the 
run had been made in silence. Never- 
tkeless Robert felt, without being at all 
analytic about it, that it had been a 
pleasant ride. 

When the car came to a standstill, she 
hopped out without waiting for his assist- 
ance. As he followed, she paused on the 
lower step and held out her hand. 

“Good-by,” she said. ‘“Perhaps—you’ll 
forgive me sometime!” 

Robert breathed hugely. As she stood 
there silhouetted against the light that 
streamed from the lobby, he experienced 
a profound if wholly inexplicable con- 
viction that another chapter was to be 
written in the history of Robert Seward. 

“T’ll forgive you for everything,” he 
said, “except that good-by.” 


“we had 


Guz gazed down at him an instant, and 
then because—oh, because he was tall 
within reason, broad in proportion and 
with a certain clean-cut charm of outline 
and countenance that made members of 
the opposite sex instinctively do things to 
their hair at his approach, she smiled. 

JT am afraid you were fight,” 
murmured. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You said, you know, that you were 
apt to act first and think afterwards, 
that you were too—too blamed impul- 
sive.” 


she 


Robert had an unpleasant feeling that | 


she qwas laughing at him. 

“Good—night,” she added, and started 
up the broad steps. 

On the very top step, however, she re- 
lented. “They serve afternoon tea at 
four,” she said tentatively. 

“Yes !”—breathlessly. 

“How do you like your tea?” she 
temporized. 

“Two lumps—and no lemon, please!” 
he announced joyously. 

“Two lumps is bad for you,” she re- 
torted. “And a little lemon will do you 
good. But if you want to come—” 

“T’ll be here at four sharp,” he said 
with commendable restraint—he might 
have sung it,-you know. He was in that 
mood; he felt the need of releasing his 
emotions magnificently. Irrelevantly he 
remembered the two or three miles of 
steamer-tickets. He dug them up and 
held them out. 

“A wedding present—for the bride,” he 
said. “Will you send them?” 

She took them, and then, realizing what 
they were, held out her hand again. “You 
are impulsive,” she said softly, “but— 
but you shall have two lumps, anyway!” 

The only thing that kept the old boat 
from hurdling the stars all the way home 
was the fact that it lacked wings... . 

In that hinterland to which bride and 
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on Genuine Aspirin 


Bayer Tablets of Aspir 


Always ask for genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” 
in an unbroken Bayer 
package. 

The ‘‘Bayer Cross” 
‘marked on each tablet and 
on each package identi- 
fies the true, genuine 
“Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” 

Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets, 
Also larger Bayer packages, 
Aspirin isthetrade-mark of Bayer 


Manufacture of Monoaceticack 
dester of Salicylicacid. 
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All Watch Competition 


Look! 


21 Ruby and Sapphire Jewels— 
Adjusted to positions— 





Adjusted to temperaturc— 
Adjusted to isochronism— 
25-year gold strata case— 
Genuine Montgomery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases, 
And all 3 5 @ 
of this for $3.50 —— 
—only $3.50 a A 
month for the Month 
masterpiece of on 
watch manufacture— direct to you— positively 
| exact price othat nn wholesale de ler would 
t ° t - ° 
teed watch we offer there at euch a remarkable 
. ‘ t 
et the “ae of $3.50 ny aaa. leat ie p home 
exorbitant watch prices have Write now. 
In our new watch book, that we will send 
to you free and prepaid, you will see illustrated 
e newest ideas in watch cases. The latest 
triumphs of the master goldsmiths. Notice 
especially the Inlay Enamel Monograms, Block 
and Ribbon Monograms. ge Emblems an 
Diamond Set Cases. All offered direct to you 
on this startling offer. Send the coupon today. 
See It First 


You don’t pay acent to anybody until you see 
the watch. You don’t buy a Burlington watc 
without seeing it. Hold it ir. your hand an 
admire it. otice the design, handsomely 
shaped—aristocratic in every line. Then loox at 
the works! There you will see the masterpiece 
the watch makers’ skill. A perfect timepiece ad- 
justed to posit ture and 


Free Watch Book 


Get the Burlington Watch Book by sending this 


coupon now. You will know 














a lot more about watch 


ou will be able to 
“steer clear of the 
over-priced watches Fa 
which are no better. @ 
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groom disappear when the ceremony is busier still, “if it is true that—that hears 
achieved, breakfast had been set for are caught on the rebound.” 






two. An electric stove had been provided The groom grinned. “On the second 
at the bride’s behest. And because she bounce?” he suggested. And then 
was rich and had had everything done added comfortably: “Sure it is.” 

for her, she was tasting, for the first time, “Ann Hastings is much sweeter anu 


the supreme joy of doing something for and much nicer-looking than I. Voy 
herself—and somebody else. The bacon’ know she is, Stacy!” 


was underdone; the eggs were done to a “Don’t,” said Stacy. 

turn and then another turn; and the toast “Wouldn’t it be lovely if he should? 
was burnt. But the groom kissed her and “Should what?” 

declared that it was all fit for the “Fall in love with her.” 

gods. “Great,” he agreed. 

“T wonder—” the bride began abruptly, “I think so too,” she said with vigor 
and then hesitated, her fingers toying with Her eyes, however, shadowed briely, 
her fork. Then she looked up at her liege. “Sy 

“What?” demanded the groom, and you love me, Stacy, even if I—I am; 
took another piece of toast. cat.” 


“T wonder,” she began again, her fingers He loved her. 











THE $s34@.000 PENN Y | 

(Continued from page 73) | 

in duplicate. For there was another suit- “Jim aint been around this evening” 
case. declared Hogan. 

“Come along down to the station and Temple seemed to crumple for a mo 
see me off, Peter,” the other laughed sad- ment. Suddenly his face became resolute 
ly. “I’m feeling rather lonesome to- “You stay here and watch my bay 
night.” Peter. I’m going to take a quick run back 


The bookkeeper fancied he detected to the mill. Man, /’ve got to do it!” 
the reason for that sadness. Everybody Peter glanced at the clock. 
in the office was well aware of “the hellion “You’ve got just a fighting chance of 
the boss had married.” making it,” he cried in despairing voice 
“Surest thing you know!” he responded “But you'll have to run like the devil,” 
cheerfully. 

They finally turned out the lights and B fen minutes later William Temple a 
quitted the office and the factory. rived breathless at the mill gate. Old 
It was three minutes past eleven when man Hawkins still sat there smoking, 
the two reached the Paris railroad station. “More trouble, Hawkins!” he cried 
The few travelers going down on the wildly. “Left part of my reservations 
shuttle-train nodded in the stiff benches on my desk. If I can’t put my hand@ 
built around the four sides of the room. them I lose my train.” He had passe 
Two women were buying tickets for through the gate and was mounting tt 
Windsor at the agent’s window. wide office stairs three at a time before 
“Watch my bag, Peter. I’ve got to buy the astonished old watchman had 

my local ticket down to the Junction,” covered from the onslaught. 





declared the other. And he left his com- “By jing, the boss certainly can si 
panion, feeling in his pockets for his some, when he has to,” old Hawks 
money as he approached the window. commented as he saw the light overcoat 


He had almost reached the window and soft felt hat disappear from 
when he stopped suddenly. Peter, watch- moonlight. “But if he’s goin’ all oe 
ing him, saw his employer feel frantically that Orient leavin’ his tickets behind his, 
in his pockets, start for a settle, sink he’s goin’ to need a wet-nurse.” 
down, begin hysterically to go through all If the watchman had been merely si 
ef his wallets and envelopes. Peter hurried prised at Temple’s agility in mounting 
across. stairs, he would have been flabbe 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Temple?” at the other’s activity the moment the 

“My God, Peter, I’ve either dropped outer office door was closed behind him 
my envelope of transcontinental tickets Across the main office floor Bill Temp 
or I’ve left them back in the office!” And scurried, his key ready by the time™ 
again the mill-man pawed through every- reached it. He turned the lock, threw! 


thing. door open, passed within the private™ 
“TI thought I saw you putting them in again. : 
your pocket as I folded the map away.” The first thing he did was to open® 


“I did, but I pulled them out again window over the raceway. Then hep 
to see if there was a stop-over at Salt down all the curtains. They were 0% 
Lake. Here’s a pretty fix. Train going shades and would not make sinoum® 
in twenty-seven minutes and to miss it. Immediately the shaded lamp #Y 
makes a hundred dollars’ worth of trans- center of his desk-top was pulled om 2 
portation void, to say nothing of missing office was illumined with a light WO ™iRy 
the steamer!” to allow outsiders to gain a clear nOWRIES 

Mike Hogan, our chief of police, took what was happening in that comer? 
in the frantic scene and came over. He First Temple shed his soft felt bat 
stood watching. light overcoat. He leaped to 

Temple sprang up. with the extraordinarily heavy d0ok 

“Ts Jim Fodder anywhere around with other key unfastened its lock and it# 
his taxi? He could get me to the mill yanked open. 
office and back before the train goes.” Everything was in perfect, orderm 


; 

































[LLUSTRA TIONS No. 1 and No. 2 
show in an enlarged way the difference 
in globule before (1) and after (2) beng 
“cracked up” by the Chaimers Hot Spot. 


Why All the Great Engines Must 
Pattern.After theHot Spot Chalmers 


HOSE of you who would like, every 
now and then, to break into a dozen 
pieces the engine of your car with a 
sledge-hammer —or give the car away— 
or those of you who send it too often to the re- 
pair shop—stop a moment and ponder over this: 

Maybe it isn’t the engine’s fault, nor yours 
for that matter. Nine chances to ten it’s the 
kind of gas you’re using. 

Your engine probably was designed for the 
kind of gas that could be had anywhere three 
or four years ago. 

For gas has gone down and down in grade. 

If your engine doesn’t start easily, if it car- 
bonizes quickly, develops. knocks or doesn’t 
deliver all the power you expect of it, it’s 
largely the fault of the gas you feed it. 

Chalmers engineers were quick to note 
the change coming, and they worked 
night and day and were first to furnish 
the remedy—a redesigned engine. 

The inferior gas of the day is heavy. 

It’s so heavy that even after leaving 
the carburetor it still is in more or less 


So the Chalmers engineers figured they must 
“crack up” the gas finer, which they have 
accomplished by that wonderful device known 
as Hot Spot. ' 

This process done, the task then was to 
pass the gas into the cylinders with light- 
ning-like rapidity so that the gas couldn’t 
condense. 

To iM ag this the Ram’s-horn Manifold 
was designed. It takes its name from its shape. 
It has no sharp corners to block the rush of gas, 
but instead “easy air bends.” 

Hence no “pools” collect and the gas is 
passed to each cylinder in the same quantity of 
mixture at the same time. 

The result is a wonderful freedom from 
vibration, less trouble with carbon de- 
posits, less knocks, less scored cylinders 
and cut bearings. 

Sooner or later other cars will come 
to these Chalmers principles. It is as 
certain as the sun will rise tomorrow. 

In the meantime Chalmers sales are 
climbing to rare new heights. 


a raw condition. Quality First Five-passenger, $1685 f.o.b. Detroit. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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. e + 7 as 
Keeping mileage in view assures i 
t a 7 fe + ( 
right perspective when buying tires He 
H ow 
i You can look through a field glass in two ways. You she 
P co a raz 
can look two ways at buying tires. . . . Th 
Those to whom small first cost is of prime importance (using Dy! 

the small end of the field glass) discover — after the focusin ing 
of experience — that it points the way to lessened mileage al sing 
large final cost. : 
On the other hand, those who look at tire-buying in a broad H 
way (through the large end of the field glass) pay more at first He 
for HOOD tires, but view a perspective of doubled or even way 

tripled mileage and a much reduced final cost. - 

ro 
Count the miles a tire brings you, not simply the dollars you The 

: ngs y ply y 

pay for it. You buy the mileage wrapped in a tire. A HOOD as 7 
tire that unrolls 10,000 miles is worth two tires of 5,000 amic 

mileage each. The 
But one HOOD that doubles “standard” tire mileage os 
costs you less than two of the latter. F; 

For example: a 34x4 inch “standard” tire of a well- dish 
known make lists at $34.10. It may deliver 4,500 miles ae 
(until lately adjusted on a basis of 3,500 miles). For fally 

9,000 miles the two “standard” tires required cost a (ahs 
total of $68.20. payit 
This size HOOD tire delivers, as proved by records his li 
of actual performance, 8,000 to 10,000 miles aver- al 
age —and “looks good for as many more” add Se 

wee’ letters we receive. That HOOD tire ing 
is isted at $46.25. Inate! 
é The choice is yours. For 9,000 miles — Sw 
j Na per fre two “standard” tires at an expense the c 
A $68.20, or run through the entire mileage wi 
: \ \ on one HOOD (with an even chance of 1,000 shoes 
iles or more to spare) costing you sweat 
$46.25. The latter course will net and a 

you a saving of $21.95 in the He 

end, on one tire. For four gray 
tires the economy totals handk 
$87.80. To that add the keys ; 
ec. “ good- 
: bet war bout topp 
DS? ac 
? Put on a Hood to-day the d 
| Forget it for a year woe 









Ask the Hood 












You can buy ack 75 ur y00. 

what you want to know about tires. 
HOOD TIRES HOOD TIRE CO., INC. 
at this sign 22 Nichols Avenue 
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closet, the last word in efficiency for the 
thing to be accomplished. Like an au- 
tomaton, Temple followed his program— 
as he had planned it on countless nights 
lying awake in the darkness. 

Out of the closet came a newspaper. 
7H He spread it flat on the desk-top. Fol- 
B® lowed a basin of water, towel, mirror, 
shears, a shaving mug with brush ready, a 
razor. Into his swivel chair he dropped. 
The shears began snipping at the Van 
Dyke beard. Carefully he worked, bend- 
ing close to mirror and newspaper. Not a 
single hair must get off the open news- 


eae ee | i 
pee Oe FeO Is 


r. 
He was clean-shaven in four minutes. 
He doused his face and wiped it dry. 

He crossed to the window above the race- 

19% way and cautiously ran the curtain up 
7H eighteen inches. Into the water were 

dropped razor, mug, brush and shears. 

The basin was heaved far across the moat 

as Temple could throw it, landing down 

amid the roots of some scrub willows. 

The mirror was not yet discarded—nor 

the newspaper containing the hairs of the 

beard. 

From the closet came next a white china 
dish with a tin screw-top. With deft 
fingers the man removed the cover. He 
rubbed the black mixture within plenti- 
fully on his hands. Then he worked it 
over his features. Carefully he spread it, 
paying particular attention to his eyelids, 
his lips, his ears and the edges of his hair 
at the back of his neck. 

Satisfied at last, he arose. 
\ @ mirror and the china receptacle contain- 
Wing the cosmetic, after the shaving 
> @ materials. 

% Swiftly he shed his suit, pulling from 
7B the closet another suit-case. Out of this 

suit-case he spilled a pair of oversize 

shoes, a pair of black trousers, a heavy 
sweater, a coat of strange construction 
and a cap with an enormous visor. 

He emptied the pockets of the light 

y suit onto the desk-tcp. Besides 
i landkerchief, pocketknife, cigar-cutter, 
@ keys and wad of greenbacks, there was a 
MB food-sized handful of small change. He 
dropped the coins down on the polished 
burface, and a five-cent piece rolled off 
the desk, along the rug and into a crack 
next to the mop-board under the raceway 
window where the flooring did not quite 
feach the wall. But there was no time 
to recover a bally five-cent piece. 

He folded the gray suit, overcoat and 
bolt felt hat. He stored them in the suit- 
tase. Swiftly he unlaced his shoes and 
Put them away likewise. Then he pulled 
om the black trousers and oversized shoes 
he had secured “Congress” shoes to do 
with the time expenditure of lacing. 
He inserted his arms into the sweater and 
got it on over his head. He refolded the 
Meavy neck-piece so that it came up close 
nder his ears. Over his head he pulled 
Whe big cap with the wide visor. Then he 
pen the coat of strange construction. 
a8 @ Coat many sizes too large for 
Temple’s normal figure. It had 
dexterously padded. The heavy 
4 €wise increased the dimensions 
H his shoulders and torso. 
pntet he pronounced himself finished, 
a emple was not William H. 
me at all, but a hideously stocky 
mth huge feet and a pugilist’s 

and torso. 
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"TH whole proceeding had occupied | l 
nine minutes. In the dim light of | ] 
the shaded desk-lamp it would take a far Salt Mac ere 


more clever man than the nearsighted, | 


slow-witted old night watchman to de- | 
tect in the burly African thug any trace of | 


the immaculate, middle-aged factory-man- 
ager with the Van Dyke beard who a few 


moments previously had hastened up the 


outer office stairs. 

Sure of his disguise, Temple once more 
referred to the closet. This time he pro- 
duced a most astounding thin,. 

It was the stuffed figure of a man. It 
wore light tan shoes, a light gray suit, 
overcoat and hat, even the green muffler, 
all of which were exact duplicates of the 
articles of dress which Temple had been 
wearing when last seen by Longworth, 
Chief Hogan and old man Hawkins. Only 
in place of the face was an ordinary 
papier-maché mask sewed cleverly to a 
wig purchased weeks before in St. Louis. 
About the lower half of the features had 
been wrapped a heavy bandanna handker- 
chief in form of a gag. 

This grotesque but tragic figure was 
lowered face-downward on the green rug 
between the desk and the safe. Temple 
straightened the legs and -arms to look 
natural. Nine out of ten men, running 
into the private office, would swear that 
the mill-man who had just passed the 
watchman at the gate had been felled 
upon entering his apartment and fallen 
face downward on the floor. 

But this was not sufficient. Satisfied 
with the impersonation, Temple pulled 
back his left sleeve. Out of the pocket 
of the padded coat he pulled the clean 
new blade of a safety razor, previously 
made antiseptic. Followed a roll of medi- 
cated gauze and five heavy rubber bands. 
Nerving himself, quickly but carefully he 
gashed his arm halfway near the elbow. 

The dark blood welled over the clean- 
cut edge of the wound. Holding the arm 
steadily, the man bent over the figure. He 
allowed the gore to drip down upon the 
rug near the place where the head of the 
figure rested. Then he moved toward the 
window over the raceway. A telltale 
trail of blood-spots followed. On the sill 
he made another tiny pool of the liquid. 

Returning to the closet, he brought out 
a foot length of iron pipe. He wiped his 
wound clean with one end, being careful 
not to contaminate the gash itself. Then 
he stepped to the desk where the paper 
containing the hairs of his beard still 
waited. He rubbed the bloody pipe-end 
in the hair and laid the weapon with ap- 
parent carelessness half under the safe. 

The instant he felt the first twinge of 
faintness from the lost blood, he caught 
one end of the gauze in his teeth and 
bound the wound tightly. Over the band- 
age he slipped the five heavy rubber 
bands. He had remembered that he 
would have no time to tie the wound 
even if he could have managed it. 

His next act was to gather up the news- 
paper carefully. He folded it into a small 
chunk, hairs, bloodstains and all, and 
stored it away in a corner of the suit- 
case. He snapped the lock and fasten- 
ings. He set the valise outside in thé 
main office. He stepped back and sur- 
veyed the whole. It was satisfactory. 

Then he got still more telltale action. 

He gave the desk a shove, tipped over 





CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 
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FAMILIES who are tond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught 
KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU to try some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, py iuicy fish, are 
delicious for‘ breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads, Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 

the meat is as cris 
the y' 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, stoct for trying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CR T for New! or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 

a every order = send wee oF Sart 
PES for preparing all our prodw rile 

for it. Our list tells how each kind of fish 
is put up, with the delivered price, so you 
can choose is what you will enjoy 





and safest lobsters you can buy and 
and natural as if you took it from 





most. Send the coupon for it Seenk E. 
now. Davis Co. 
DAVIS CO Gloucseter, Mase 
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Wharf, 

Gloucester, “Name ocabassevecccanducne vebene 
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carv ring silver ng. e—s * 
Brilliant im. bi * 
silver ring. 76—82.50 Heavy sterling 
silver cluster ring set with Sparkling im. 
Diamonds, sides studded with smaller stones. 
Sizes 4to 9. Send size 
We've collected hundreds of gifts, rick 
//, in charm and and  ictured 
—{ them in a Beautiful Catalog—something for 
everybody. Your list of 
YY names and our Big Free Gift 
Book is all you need. it's a 
Great Big Help. 
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Chicken breasts-cream sauce 


and mushrooms Um! tl 
tandyTins-All Quality Stores 
“The Daily Menu Maker” 
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Learn fe) Fill 
BIGGER Shoes! 


O matter what kind of work you are 
doing now, a set of these great home 
study books will quickly fit you for a 

bigger and better paying job. We will send 
any set you select for one week’s free ex- 
amination, and if you want to keep them 
you pay only the special reduced price, at 
the rate of 50 cents aweek. This is your 
opportunity to make more money—grasp it 
NOW. Use these books and a little spare 
time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 


Pay-Raisin$ Books 
at Greatiy Reduced Prices 


Comes and Contracting, « volumes, 2138 
pages, pictures. Was $25.00. hsepinshstenseds Now $19.30 

Civil Engineering, 9 volumes, 8900 pages, 3000 
pictures, Was $45.00...............s.csssscssssseseceees Now 29.80 
Fire Liye and Tygucence, 4 volumes. 
ET ossecedinnttecian ‘Now 15.80 


___ SRE aR Bis low 24.80 
; low 19.80 


etures. es: pages. 19.80 
nen = and Gas pF 7 volumes, 3300 
Was $35.00 21.80 


» 2500 
Law ‘and” Eipaee with 











omen 18 vol- 





4 4430 
Telephony and nd. ‘Telegra phy A 4 v0 —_ 
a , 2000 00. 14.80 
Sanitation, Heating 1 and Venting, 4 =, 
1400 pictures. Was $20.00.........Now 14.30 


Practical Act Accounting, 4 volumes, 1840 pages, 800 
pictures, etc. y iideventeieniiteieinadslcoes Now 14.30 

Drawing. 4 volumes, 1578 ages, 1000 pictures, blue- 
prints, ete. Was FU eciccnsccescrccsconed ccesnsnst Now 14.30 


Send No Money 
Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial 


Write the name of the books you want on 
the coupon and mail it today. We will send the 
books at once, express collect, and you can use 
them’ just as if they were 
your own for a whole 
week. If you decide you 
don’t want to keep them, 
send them back at our 
expense. 


50¢ a Week 


If you like the books, as 
thousands of other men 
have after examination, 
just send us $2.00. You 
can send the balance of 
the special reduced price 
the same way—$2.00 each 
month (50 cents a week). 
Start right now and learn to 
be : ther job looking for 

a tter or 

ouif you do. Be ready to 
es itwh ~t, it comes, Bend 
the coupon now. 


American 
Technical Society 
Dept. X-498, Chicago 














Please send me set of | 
I eh DAZE, eteke taaveelty ae let 
| will send $2 within 7 days and $2 each month until f | 
J not to keep the bocks I wil retain thems at your ex: | 
pense at end of one week. Title not to pass to me 
t until the set is fully paid for. | 
j Name l 
| Address....... ina Cel | 
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two chairs, skewed a picture of the Em- 
pire State Express on the wall, pulled 
down a filing cabinet and broke the desk 
lamp-shade. Picking up the pocket arti- 
cles on the desk, he stored the wad of 
bank-notes in one trousers pocket and the 
small change in the other. The other 
articles were deposited in various pockets 
about his clothing. Then'he grabbed a 
chair and smashed the window on the 
north side, through the curtain. 

“Help, Hawkins! Help!” he 
wildly. 


cried 


The glass of the smashed window tin- | 


kled to the yard ‘outside. Ripping an 
ugly revolver from the padded coat’s 
right-hand pocket, the conspiraivi stcod 
and waited. 

Intimate knowledge of the old watch- 
man’s character assured Temple of ex- 
actly what the man would do. Unmind- 
ful of personal danger or the thought of 
summoning aid, he would drop his pipe 
and come a-running. 

Temple had to wait about ten sec- 
onds. 

The 
was heard on the outside stairs. 
outer door slammed. 

The big office was in darkness, but the 
light from Temple’s private room showed 
plainly through the half-open doorway. 
Straight for this room he headed. He 
gave the door a shove open and stumbled 
in. 

And this is what old man Hawkins 
swore on the stand that he saw: 

He beheld his employer, William H. 
Temple, felled to the floor between desk 
and safe, the office in wreckage, and a 
sickening bloodstain near his head on the 
carpet. At the instant he entered, from 
the edge of the door-casing on his left a 
burly negro stepped out. 

“Put up yo’ hands!” he was ordered. 


watchman’s answering footstep 
The 


Cy man Hawkins finally lifted his 
clawlike hands above his head. 

“Take two steps fo’ward.” 

The watchman obeyed, his eyes riven 
in horror on the prostrate figure. 

Then an arm like a vise encircled his 
neck, a knee like a billet of steel dug in 
the small of his back, nearly snapping his 
spine. He was whirled around, lifted 
almost bodily and half dropped, half 
thrown into the depths of the clothes- 
press between the door and the north wall. 
The closet was now bare and empty of 
everything. 

Before he could cry out, before he 
could collect his scattered senses and re- 
taliate, the closet door had been slammed 
and locked. He was a prisoner. The old 
man hammered on the door and bellowed 
crazily. 

“Stop yo’ noise in there!” came the 
order. “Cut it out or Ah’ll shore send a 
bullet through dat do’.” 

Hawkins deemed discretion the better 
part of valor. He was a prisoner, at the 
mercy of a murderous burglar. He sub- 
sided, but he listened intently. 

He heard a moan. He knew it to be 
from his employer. 

“You gwine tell me the combination 
o’ that do’?” 

“For God’s sake—” cried William Tem- 
- voice, the appeal ending in a gur- 
gle. 

“You gwine tell me the combination 
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Gum tenderness — | 
a serious tooth-menac 





















i is true that four 
out of five 
over mks 
from gum- 

or Pyorrhea (Rj 
Disease), But many 


people even end 
thirty have Pyorh, 
Women, 
larly after debs 
comes, are 
iarly subject to 
thea. Atsuchtimethy 
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with gum- 
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Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 


sent to any woman 
whose appearance shows 
that time or illness or any 
other cause is stealing 
from her the charm of 
girlhood beauty. It will show 
how without cosmetics, creams, massage, , 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, ‘ beaut treat 
ments or other artificial means, ‘she can remove 
the traces of age from her countenance. Evel 
‘woman, young or middle aged, who has a singe 
facial defect, should know about the r 


Beauty Exercises 4 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness 
scrawny ‘necks; lift up sagging corners, 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. 
will show how five minutes daily with 
yg A s simple facial exercises will “| 
ders. This information is free to all who 


Results Guarant 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
what to do to bring back the firmness 
facial muscles and tissues and smoo! 
beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 9 








Suite 1172 Garland Bldg. Chicago, ™™ 
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(Ze. Free Catalog 
Brings the Offerings of the Orient to Your Door 


ITH this beautiful book—which is mailed postpaid on request— you may 

wander, in fancy, through the Bazaars of the Orient without leaving your 

own fireside. It illustrates, (many in actual colors) and describes, thousands of quaint 

and curious Oriental objects of art and utility imported by Vantine’s for Christmas 
Gifts for the American home and for your own personal use. 


Write for Your FREE Copy Today 


Write for a free copy of this fascinating book now— your name and address 
on a postal will do—and learn how you may sit comfortably at home and select, by 
mail — with the absolute assurance of complete satisfaction— from the largest variety 
of useful an | ornamental Oriental goods ever brought to America. Address Dept. 10. 
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Included are fans, fancy baskets, furniture, hand bags, incense and incense burners, jewelry, 
kimonos, lamps, lacquer trays, lanterns, men’s neckwear, Oriental candies, perfumery, purses, 
porcelains, rugs, slippers, shawls, scarfs, silks, toys, tea sets, wadded robes, and hundreds 
of other distinctive and individual “Things Oriental,” for men, women and children. 


*-A-A:VANTINE:&-CO-Inc- Fifth Ave. and 39th Street, New York 
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EAUTY’S sway was unchallenged when your grandmother was a belle. Your mother was surrounded 
by her own court of admirers because of her loveliness. Your chief charm, too, is the dainty complex- 
ion that is refreshed and beautified in all seasons by daily applications of 


DAGGETT+RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


That Keeps” 


Three generations have decided there is nothing quite like D & R Perfect Cold Cream. All refined people like it 
because it gently cleanses the skin and makes them look just 1ight at Autamn’s merry parties and on motor-trips. 
Apply it before retiring to rid the hands of any harshness and to beautify your shoulders and arms. The soothing 
properties peculiar only to D & R Perfect Cold Cream make it the 
ong emollient for all uses in the home. Tender care of Baby's chafed 
akin is not the least of these. In tubes and jars, 10c to ¥1 50. 
Poudre Amourette—The face powder de luxe of 
daintiness. Looks 
natural and stays 
on. Flesh, white, 
brunette, 


Daggett & Ramedell 
Dept. 1602 
D & B Bidg., New York 







Send for 
Free Samples 


Free trial samples 
of Perfect Cold 
Cream and Poudre 
Amourette will be 
sent to you on 
request. 














An Extra Lamp Where 
You Want It eo 


Two uses from one socket! Extra light 
or light and appliance from the 










You pay nothing in advance—not 
one cent. Shipments are made at 
our expense andrisk. Youexam- 
t, and only after satisfied, 
‘ou send 20% as first paypent, 
nm send only 10% monthly, at 
the rate of afew cents aday. You 
get full protection under our 


8% Yearly Dividend Offer 


Every ‘‘Lyon’’ Diamond is backed 
by our binding guarantee, cover- 
ing the quality and value, MORE 
than that. On the exchange of any 
**Lyon’’ Diamond fora larrerone. 
eee LY INCREASE 
ALUE — 8% per. annum 
MORE than what you paid. 


Our 75 Years’ Reputation 
panes erode at 


is 
represent SUPERIO! ALUE, 
return at our expense. lo obli- 













boon, to invalids. Endorsed by 














ou don"t pay acent until yonare health officials everywhere. 
onde Or for one 128 Guaranteed Odorless 
nage Special Christmas germs are killed by a chemi- 
Catelon LORE. Lot: water in the con’ . 
MARKABLE 0) . Letnsex- ‘encon. ‘en ann 
plain how you can earnan EXTRA a! lo 
Price. 


as 
11188 Rewe Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


In Business for over 75 Years 
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o’ that safe do’? That’s all Ah wants § 
know out o’ you, sah.” 

Hawkins heard a quick movement g 
dull thud, another moan. Then: ; 
“You tells me in a hurry—what?” 
“Don't, don’t!” came William Temples 
hysterical voice. “Stop! I'll tell,” 
“Yo’ better. An’ no nonsense nop 
Ah’s a desprit man, Ah is!” 

“Start with B,” came the weak, ge 
tone of the manager’s voice. “Turn fie 
times to the left.” 

Hawkins heard the tinkle of the gi 
combination. 

“All right. Ah got it. What nex’?” 

“Four times back to J.” 

More tinkling. 

“Three times—to the left to 0.” 

“Ah got yo’.” 

“Turn to the right, and it ought® 
open.” 

Again the watthman heard the tink 
Then came an exclamation of satisfaction 
He heard the heavy bolts of the safe shot 
back. The door was pulled open. 

“Now, then,” came the negro’s voi 
again, “Ah wants dem bonds.” 

“Bonds? What bonds?” 

“Don’t yo’ play no fumadiddles wif me 
Yo’ knows what bonds. Dem Liber 
bonds. Ah wants ’em.” 

“My God—don’t, don’t!” cried Temple 
“They’re in the upper right-hand drawer 
in the corner.” 

Hawkins heard books, papers and small 
drawers pulled out of the safe and throm 
on the floor. Then came a guttural & 
clamation of satisfaction. It was f# 
lowed by William Temple’s voice. 

“Don’t! Don’t! I told you the cam 
bination, didn’t I? Oh—my—God!” 

The last was uttered in a voice sm 
with terror. Came a short gurgle of @ 
moniac laughter. There was another ay 
a thud like the fall of a body. Then cam 
a scraping sound, as of that body bem 
pulled across the floor. 

“Out yo’ goes—to a bath in dat mm 
cool watah!” + 

Then silence—ghastly silence. 2 

Old man Hawkins’ senses reeled 
in the confines of the closet. He 
been present at a murder. Only a 
panel had separated him from it. f 














































TEMPLE picked up the dummy nomi 
lessly. He pulled the chain of @ 
desk-lamp, leaving the place in @ 
ness. In the outer office he caught 
the suit-case and strode to the fired 
on the farther side of the main room, # 
ing down into the plant. He @ 
through, allowing the lock to snap@ 
hind him. 
He knew every inch of his way 1@ 
darkness. He curved around the 
way and went down still another mom 
basement. 
At the western end of this basemet 
opened another fire-door and locké™ 
behind him. The pungent odor of & 
ly sawed pine-wood stung his 008 
He was in the box-shop of the fae 
He did not dare allow himself 4 
down here excepting what came ft 
small pocket flash-lamp which he 
produced. Approaching a pile of sa¥ 
and shavings behind a planer, 
down suit-case and dummy. 
Off the latter he quickly peeled # 
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‘The New Paramount- 8 
Artcraft Pictures 


“This is no night to stay home” 





What if it does rain! What's that to you? 
The motion picture theatre is open. 


A the difference between the sullen drip from the eaves and the 
flutter of leaves in a sunny patio beyond Seville. 

All the difference between the monotony of a dull book and the 
lively creak of saddle-leather between your knees. 

All the difference between seven o'clock this bleak evening and a 
hot noon ten years ago, when palm fronds rustled in the soft trade-wind. 

All the difference between Number 7 Maple Street and the sail- 
shaded deck of an island schooner creaming through the blue of the 
seas of the South. 

=z 2 @ 

How far away? How near is the nearest of the better theatres, 
with the relaxation of its sociable chairs, its genial warmth and the 
happy swing of music ? 

Paramount and Artcraft Pictures are there. 
better theatre. 

Your kind of people, who know life and treasure romance, made 
Paramount and Artcraft Pictures possible—and Paramount and Artcraft 
Pictures made that better theatre possible. 


CParamount- 


These two trade-marks are the sure way of identifying Paramount 
and Artcraft Pictures — and the theatres that show them. 


That is why it is a 
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Listed alphabetically; released in 
September and October. Save the 
list! And see the pictures! 

Billie Burke in 
“THE MISLEADING Wipow”’ 
“SADIE LOVE” 
Marguerite Clark in 
“WIpow BY Proxy” 
Elsie Ferguson in 
““THE WITNESSFORTHE DEFENSE” 
Houdini in 
“THE GRIM GAME” 
Vivian Martin in : 


“Tue THIRD Kiss” « [E 


“His OFFICIAL FIANCEE” 
Wallace Reid in 
“THE VALLEY OF THE GIANTS” 
“THE LOTTERY MAN” 
“THE TEETH OF THE TIGER” 
with a star cast 


George Leane Tucker’s Produc- 
tion “THE MIRACLE MAN” 
Robert Warwick in 
“TOLD IN THE HILLs” 
: “IN MIZZOURA” 
Bryant Washburn in 
“Way SMITH Lert HOME” 


Thos. H. Ince Productions 
Enid Bennett in 
“STEPPING OUT” 


Dorothy Dalton in 
““THE MARKET OF SOULS” 


Charles Ray in 
““THE EGG CRATE WALLOP” 
Paramount Comedies 
Par + Arh L4 Cc. aA. 
one each month 
Paramount-Briggs Comedy 
one each week 
Paramount-Mack Sennett 





medies 
two each month 


uw 

issued weekly 
Paramount-Post 
Nature Pictures 

issued every other week 
Paramount-Burton Holmes 

Travel Pictures 

one each week 
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DIAMONDS on CREDIT 
Ten Months to Pay 








X52 Seven fine diamonds, 
in hexagon white gold 
mounting. $85. 





cluded. 







X45 An unusually 
festoon in filigree pattern of 
solid gold, set with four 













lovely 





X53 

, : sparkling diamond 
blue-white dia t Tiffany style im 

15-inch chain in- solid gold mounting 

$40. $125. - 
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cut. 
RISK. NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 


or no sale, 
guarantee this. PROFIT SHARING 


diamond purchased from us. 








BVERY article here shown is a special 
value. Every diamond genuine, blue-white, perfect- 
Your choice will be sent ON APPROVAL. 


fifth if satisfied after examination — balance in ten 
payments. SWEET’S Policy: You must be satisfied 
Maiden Lane’s Greatest Credit Jewelers 


yearly increase in exchange value allowed on every 


Liberty Bonds accepted at Face Value 


BEAUTIFUL DE LUXE 


128 Pages 
Catalogue FREE 


Maiden Lane's greatest 
collection of precious 
gems,jewelry,silverware, 
p mie ay — of ever? 
4 lescription. Every article 
PLAN: 74% a rare bargain. The 
lowest prices, the highest 

uality. Ten Months to 
Pe on Everything. Write 
today for your FreeCopy. 

Address Dept. 59-S. 


NO 
Pay only one 




















The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 
Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal drugs. 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves th a 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at pret eecaetanteablence gee 
before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
ee shows that a neglected cold is a dangerous cold. 
rs. Ballington Booth says: “Ne family, where there 
are young children, should be without this lamp.”” 
The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every 


breath, makes breathing easy and reli t gest 
assuring restiul nights. —— on - 


Tt is called a 400m by Asthma sufferers. 


Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 1 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the S.A 
Diphtheria. 


it is a protection to these exposed. 
Cresolene’s best dation is its 40 years of success 





S 
USED WHILE YOu SLEEP 


Established 1879 








tul use. 


¥ Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet 21 
Cresolene Antiseptic Th irritated 
4 posed of tlppers oan = Ress oe 
y can’t harm you Of your or from us,10c in stamps. 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 

















Cultivate 
Your Beauty ° 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 








. No drugs.no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 49, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Miinols 
2 





(A Branch of Susanna Cacrof? + Work) 


Free to Writers | 


A WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! Tells how 
easily Stories and Plays are concejved. written, per- 
fected, sold. How many who don't DREAM they can write, 
suddenly find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens live and work. How bright men and women, 
without any special experience, learn totheir own amaze- 
ment that theirsimplest ideas may furnish brilliant plots 
for Plays and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
proviso an endless gold_mine of Ideas that bring Happs 
access and Hand: Cash Royalti low new Tt 
gfttheir namesinto print. How totellifyou ARE awriter. 
ow to develop your ry, fancy,” weave clever word- 
ictures and unique, thrillin realistic plots. How your 
riends may be your worst judges. How to avoid diacour- 
agement and the pitfallsof Failure. HOW TO WIN! This 
surprising book called ‘“‘The Woncer Book for Writers”’ 
is Absolutely Free. Nocharge. Pocktigation. YOUR copy 
is waiting for you. Write for it NOW. Just address 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 66, AUBURN, NEW YORK 
















These he carried into his bedroom. 
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figure were pulled out. The sawdust 
spilled onto the pile of similar materia] 
behind the planer. He shook the mon- 
strous baglike thing limp and kicked the 
contents into the general clutter, Thep 
he folded everything swiftly but neatly 
and stored the clothing, mask, Wig, shoes 
gloves and hat into the suit-case. ss 

This accomplished, he picked up bag 
and flash-lamp. He started for the door 
in the far corner. At the top of five 
steps it opened into the mill yard. Jy 
another half moment he stood in the 
moonlight; the spring lock on the hase. 
ment door had snapped behind him. 

He kept close to the rank grass grop. 
ing near the walls of the buildings. 7 
as quickly as he could, he dived into the 
shadow. He finally reached a hole @ 
an adjoining picket fence. He slipped 
through into a narrow side alley. 

Reaching this alley, he broke intpy 
run. It was a deserted private thorough 
fare lined with dilapidated warehouses. 
He had small fear of detection. @i 
Hawkins was securely locked in the eloset 
until morning; Temple’s only worry wis 
that Longworth might come back pre 
maturely from the station to learn what 
had caused his employer to miss his tram 
But even so, there would be half the night 
wasted before the police really got in 
action and threw out a dragnet to captume 
a burglarious negro. Within that time 
the negro would have vanished as s 
as William H. Temple himself had ceased 
to exist. 

At the end of the alley the fleeing ma 
turned into a deserted street. Two blogs 
onward he crossed the thoroughfare @ 
climbed a fence into a freshly plow 
cornfield. He headed in a northwestely 
direction, cut through a back yard gil 
eventually reached Walnut Street, a 
passed swi‘tly along under the 
Thus he gained his own residence 
his own rear yard. In so far as he 
aware, not a human eye had seen 

He let himself in through his back# 
He went at once to the cellar. A 
kerosene was waiting there beside 
nace. He took everything from the 
case—two suits of light gray ¢ 
overcoats, mask, wig, shoes—and 
kled them lavishly. He tucked th 
the furnace and saw them burn s@ 
Then he threw the bag into a co 
climbed to the bathroom. 




































S° far he has guided himself only wi 
the flash-lamp. Now he drew the 
room curtains, went into the adjacent bet T 
room and dragged forth a quilt. He lim 
this from the brass rod that held pi Vi 
bathroom curtains. Satisfied that ® 
gleam of light could get through, 
snapped on the bulb over the washst 
Off came the cap with the wide i 
He peeled off the sweater over his i | 
The trousers were removed likem® 


He turned on the water in the @ 
room faucets. He started cleaning 
all traces of the cosmetic. It took 
minutes and three waters, but a cal y 
sandsoap helped, and he wiped hil 
on a towel, laying it aside for @# vi 
later. 

From the top drawer of his bureal WW 
a) 





ms 68 





lifted several articles of clothing. ™ 
was a white shirt with a stiff front,# ‘ 
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The “Wonder Book 
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1 the 
- The First Complete Authoritative 
- the GREAT 

Work on the WAR caer 

7 ° to be had at 

lipped HALF the PRICE 

of the 

nto a LARGE WAR 
HISTORIES 





Beddavatelé 
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Harper’s 
Pictorial 
Library tw. 


World War| — 


A New Work on a New Plan 


N the left will be found a brief description and list of the 
volumes of this one original and novel work on the war. 
Only the volumes themselves can tell you all. HARPER’S 
PICTORIAL LIBRARY OF THE WORLD WAR is at once 
a brilliant history, a compact encyclopedia, a wonder book and 
a fact book. Popular, absorbing, it stirs the imagination, and 
brings home to every one what this fierce irruption of barbaric 
spirit meant to the world. 5 
It embodies all the variety of the war itself; its exciting play of : 
strategy; accounts of all carnpaigns by West Pointers and other experts; 
the remarkable story of America’s vast coritributions in men, armies, food, munitions, 
and billions of money; the full story of the A.E. F.; the epic of the fighting navies; the vast 
concerted effort of the world’s humanities; the wonders of science and industry; and the 
daring and thrilling exploits of trench, sea and sky. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER HALF re PRICE 
How You Can Get This Splendid Work at OF THE ; 


We have now nearly ready for the press this great PICTO- 
RIAL LIBRARY OF THE WORLD WAR, twelve royal ” LARGE WAR 
octavo volumes covering every phase of the vast conflict. It 


will be ready in No. ember. HISTORIES 


Everyone knows the tremendous advances in labor, material, 
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. Industrial and all manufacturing costs. The paper, ink, press work, HARPER 
ve Stretenvel Vill oe eg eosting the type, illustrations, binding, ait these have doubled, y & P 
the High Commands. Science and Industry tripled or guadrupled in the last two or three years. 
ll Battles, Sieges and in the Struggle. A fine library set of books like this which then sold at $50 to $75 BROTHERS 
igns War Makers and Peace now sells at from $100 to $150. 17 Franklin Square 
TheMilitary Achieve- akers We want to bar no American family which wishes to own this New York 
the its of the War. Character Studies of splendid library, and so we are making aspecial Advance-of-Publica- < 
: ; IV ar =e Sea, = leeds Actors in tson offer at less than half these prices. Please ond re 
ing a Raids, ie Conflict. | If we can have 20,000 orders in hand, before the presses begin t once your Mustra 
took and Submarine Cam- X Deeds of Heroism and = turn, we can halve our risk, cut the cost of press work and binding booklet, giving me full 
y h 2 by 30 per cent. and to this first 20,000 buyers make a price far .ower particulars of your new 
2 a wn States in The | ook Sf Havow than would otherwise be possible. e ee Ae es vow ‘ 
an ‘erson: ravery. “ hn . 
d TheAmericanArmics XJ Child’s Book of the War To get this low price fill out the coupon and send it offer. 
| are and at Home, Its History and Won- back at once. Doit todayif you can. No money J6/ ...00 0200... ..k ccc cee cc ceeee A 
: |. Vi poatd at Wer i ee sere ser the to pay now. We timply want your order. 
ion an ¥ 
" It will be the one great war work you will feel that, both CR eee CHEER HERE eee eee . 
c Thir- . XI] The “Great Results of fo, yourself and your children, you must own. If you send 
Armi ot fa and Fi- your order now you can have it at a ground-floor price, §.-: JOU J ssc ee cers ceeceseeeeseeeneeeeeensetees 
ae = Vast Relief Work nance—The Treaty— We guarantee your satisfaction. Just fill WA Yy : ‘ 
nt, in all the Na , mane La} in the ies ocnd 'd it today! Af TTA AOR eee eee e nee e eee eee eet eee et aces 
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a. Summer and 
Ay its blossoms 
| all Winter in 


‘California 


Here children laugh at play, and age 
lengthens its span. 


Miles of flower-bordered, sunlit boule- 
vards. Upland slopes, covered with the 
green and gold of orange groves. 

Luxurious resort hotels and rose-bowered bungalows. 

All under the spell of a summer sea. 

En route visit the national parks, national monuments, 


and other winter resorts. See cyrty. too. 


Ask the local ticket agent to help plan your trip—or apply 
to the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office —or SS nearest 
Travel Bureau, United States Railroad Administration, 646 
Transportation Bldg., Chicago; 143 Liberty Street, New York 
City; 602 Healey uilding, Atlanta, Ga. ‘California 
Tourist,’” and other resort booklets, on request. Please € 
the places you wish to see en route. 


-UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD -ADMINISTRATION- 


















LARE BRIGGS, the man who draws “When a Fellow Needs a 
Friend,” receives more than $100 a day. There are ae other 
cartooonists whose income would. look pos: to a bank 
If you have ideas and like to draw, pee or et anes» ge 
Clare Briggs drawing Developing na a is the surest road to success. 
gne of his When a Through the Federal af Applied Cartooning, the 30 most 
rt famous cartoonists of America teach you. What this school will do 
cartoons spare time is told in 
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collar which buttoned behind, a waistcoat 
that fastened up to his neck, and a hegy. 
ier outside coat. which was not intended 
to be buttoned at all. 

Into these things he hurried. after i 
casing his limbs in a pair of fp 
pressed trousers. From under his bed 
he produced a box containing neat patent. 
leather shoes. The hat that went with the 
outfit was of soft black felt. He tugned 
the front rim down over his eyes,. Then 
he surveyed himself in the bathroom mix 
ror. 





ROM a disreputable negro he had 
changed into a slim, - well-grog 
smooth-faced, ministerial-looking pers, 
who in twenty minutes would catclt th 
twelve-thirty milk-train northeastward oy 
of Paris and connect with the Boston and 
Montreal train at Wells River. He wa 
elated at how beautifully everything had 
gone. All danger of detection had passed 
now. He had his second set of tickets 
and reservations for Seattle via Montreal 
and Detroit in his black traveling bag in 
the bedroom closet. People who occa- 
sionally rode in the milk-train paid cash 
for their fare to the conductor, for Tim 
Barlow, the ticket clerk at the station, 
shut down his window and went home im 
mediately that the shuttle-train Temple 
had purposely missed had departed It 
was a seventy-six-cent fare to Wells River, 
and the train got in at two-twenty. ' The 
Montreal express came through .at two 
forty-five. By the time Hawkins was te 
leased in the morning, he would be f}- 
ing across middle Canada—that is, barring 
any activity on the part of Peter Lom 

worth. 

Satisfied again with his disguise, Te 
ple cleaned the bathroom of all traces ol 
use. He carried the blackened towel il 
the bedroom. From the closet he brought 
the traveling bag he really intended ™ 
take to the Orient. At last he was ready 
to quit the house—all but the dispoml 
of the negro’s clothing, which he 
hang away in the attic from the emt 
pegs from which he had secured it. 

With a satisfied look at his bedroom,i 
lifted the cap and sweater and coat ai 
trousers. He suddenly cast the first tim 
back on the white coverlet. A thrill 
fright shot through him. 

He had almost forgotten to change i 
contents of his pockets. 

He transferred the keys, the handit 
chief, the small change from the 
hand pocket to the trousers which he Wom 
He ran his hand down into the ieft-4l 
trousers pocket for the wad of 
notes. q 

His body went suddenly icy all 
His knees weakened beneath him, 
almost sank to the floor. a 

For there was no wad of money @# 
left-hand pocket. i 

His hand continued on down tim 
the pocket into the leg of the troum@ 
The pocket had no bottom! | 


































OR a moment the room reeledd 

him. 

There had been over seven Bu 
dollars in that roll of bank-notess 
never carried a wallet. - Seven 3 
dollars, he had figured, would be 
for all purposes to get him to 9 
where the currency from the sale 
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CIGARETY 


AMELS supply in a lavish way every- 
thing you ever hoped to find in cigarettes! 
Camels are so unique in quality, in flavor, in 


full-bodied-mildness, in refreshing satisfaction 18 cents a package 
that you should not delay your pleasure an Canute sen e0ll oversthitin tn eam 
instant! Try Camels out to the limit— orden pusbates (000 algecostow ies 


‘ : glassine-paper-covered carton. We 
then compare them with any cigarette in the etrongly recommend this carton for the 


home or office supply or when you travel. 
world at any price! 
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Quality alone would make Camels distinct- 
ive. But, behind quality is Camels expert 
blend of choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
tobaccos. This blend is a revelation to 
cigarette smokers! You'll prefer it to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight, it is so 
mellow, so delightful. : 


ova 
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Prove conclusively that Camels are made to 
meet your most exacting demands; that you 
can smoke them liberally without tiring your 
taste! And, know yourself that Camels 
leave no unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or un- 
pleasant cigaretty odor! 


aairist 


Quality will make you keen for Camels! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston Salem, N. C. 
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TEN 


Buy an Income Month by Month 








AYMENT 
PLANS A Dec 
— ~o- 


Control Five Times as Much Stock 


as your first payment of 20% would purchase out- 
ay the balance of your purchase in 


right. You 


9 equal monthly payments. 


Get All Dividends as Due 


and reserve the right to sell 


advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit. 
Send for our FREE Booklets showing how to insure a definite 
saving from your income each month and how to invest this 
saving under “THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur- 


ities yielding as high as 10%. 


Write for Booklet R-11 


E. M. FULLER & CO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 


cnainie 








MAXIMUM PROFIT 
MINIMUM RISK 


The security of your funds is of 
vitalimportance. Tosecure a fair 
return onyour investment together 
with reasonable safety, consult us 
or send for our fortnightly publi- 
cation 


“Investment Opportunities” 


An inquiry for 9-RB will bring this publi- 
cation, with booklet, explaining 


The Twenty Payment Plan 


Senn 


40 Exchange Place, New York 























A Decided Advantage 


on “The Ten Payment 
at it enables you to 


Meanwhile, you 


should the stocks you hold 
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|| You'll be glad to know— 


“THE PAJAMA MAN” 
This fine story by Albert Payson Terhune appears 
in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 














Own Your Own 
Stocks in a Year 


BEGIN.TO-DAY 


Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. 
Buy only high grade stocks paying substan- 
tial dividends. First payment 20% of 
purchase price. Balance in equal monthly 
payments during year. 

Write to-day for Booklet “R” 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Cor. Broadway & Wall St., New York City 























poy dee g money by mail at 4% interest with this large safe 
bank is easily possible for you no matter were yon live. 
Send today for a copy of interesting booklet “J” published by 
this bank—the Oldest Trust Company in Ohio. 


THE CITIZENS SA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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John C. Moore Corporation 
Mfgrs. of Loose Leaf & Bound Record Keeping Devices 
1080 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Send Me your 160 Page Book illustrating your many sty o 
loose leaf binders and record sheets—telling just why Moore's 
80 years’ experience makes these compact, simple convenient 
books cost less than others. How they save time and trou 

in handling records of every sort. Why 
fas eighty years 
Stantly improving until today they are 
the standard in over 200,000 offices and 
factories. Send Free Book 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,9000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


INGS & TRUST CO.. 
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stolen bonds awaited him—especially as 
he had already bought and paid for his 
ticket and reservations from Wells River 
onward. 

And the money was gone. 

There was no doubt about it. The old 
pair of black trousers he had obtained 
from the attic had not had the pockets in- 
spected. He had shoved the money in 
carelessly, back in the wrecked office. 
It had probably slipped through his pant- 
leg and at the moment was lying some- 
where along the course he had taken in 
quitting the mill. Perhaps it had come 
out down in the basement when he had 
kicked at the pile of shavings behind the 
planer. 

Anyhow, it was gone! 

And unless he had small change enough 
to pay his fare on the milk-train from 
Paris to Wells River, all his carefully 
planned and executed hoax would end in 
chaos. His cross-country reservations 
were for the particular train that passed 
through Wells River at two-forty-five. 


pe RVERISHLY he dropped the article 
of clothing which at the last moment 
was betraying him. He scooped the hand- 
ful of small change from his right-hand 
pocket and carried it under the light. 

He counted it. 

He had exactly seventy-three cents! 

Seventy-three cents. 

The fare to Wells River was seventy- 
six. He was three cents short—assuming 
that for the coming week he traveled 
across country without eating or giving 
tips. 

Three cents, however, was standing be- 
tween him and success at the moment. 
He arose from the edge of the bath-tub 
and passed a hand across a feverish fore- 
head. 

Three cents! Three cents! Where if 
God’s name was he to get three cents at 
this hour of the night within twenty mit 
utes? The thought of the nickel he had 
lost came to him. If he had not lost that 
nickel, he could have made the milk 
train and trusted to the opportunity of 
borrowing money en route, or perhaps 
pawning his heavy gold watch. But that 
was crying over spilled milk. He had 
lost it. He dared not go back to the milk 
Longworth might be there at this very 
moment, crazily summoning Chief Hogat, 
and spreading broadcast Hawkins’ story 
for the authorities to apprehend a short, 
stocky colored man. Temple by his om 
act had killed himself irrevocably. 
could not even come to life again anda 
sume to play the part of the missing Ve 
tim. That would mean a wound n& 
head, a wound sufficiently serious to lea 
hairs in the blood-clot on the pipe ¥ 
which he had been battered at last ml 
insensibility. Henceforth he was a Prt 
byterian minister going abroad in the® 
terest of foreign missions—that is, 
he arrived in Seattle, when the passport 
his bag would give him back his ™ 
name and identity. What was he gm 
to do? The milk-train would be leaviity 
in less than a half-hour. 

His first natural alternative was te 
household. Perhaps somewhere in it 
could find three cents. Maybe in som 
of his old vests hanging in the 
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Guarantee— We guarantee Hanes Under- 


ssed wear absolutely—every thread, 
| stitch and button. We guarantee to return your 
ec. money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


ticle 
nat | Hanes guarantees wear- 


and- 


tani | service that will exceed 
any man’s expectations! 


enty- You buy the greatest winter underwear value 
ming | St the price in America when you put your 
veled | Money into Hanes! You can pay more for frills, 
giving | but you can’t get greater warmth or better work- 
manship or more comfort or more actual wear 
ng bes | than every Hanes garment must supply! Our 
ment. | guarantee backs this statement to the limit! 


fae You should know that Hanes Underwear— 
from long-staple raw cotton to the perfected 
ere in | Hanes garment—is made in the Hanes Plant! 
nts at | Yarn, knitting, dying and all of the multitude of 
y mi } details that make Hanes supreme at its price are 
he had § under direct Hanes supervision! 


Union Suits—Shirts and Drawers 


perhaps Hanes is made in winter weight union suits 
ut that § nd shirts and drawers. Illustrated on this page 
He had § isthe staunchest, most comfortable, wear-resist- 
he mill: § ing union suit ever sold at the price. It is fault- 
is VY Bless in workmanship and gives a man every- 
Hogi 7 thing he ever desired in underwear. 


Hanes Union Suits have the most desirable and de- 

3 ble features—unbreakable seams; reinforced button- 
his ows that last the life of the garment; tailored collar- 
tie that cannot gap; shape holding elastic shoulders; 
and a § elastic knit wrists and ankles; pearl buttons sewed on to 
sing Vie @ May. And, a closed crotch that stays closed! 


Hanes Shirts and Drawers have the desirable quality; 
workmanship and features that have made Hanes 
Suits nationally famous. Drawers that have the 

durable snug-fitting 3-button sateen waistband. 


Hanes Boys Union Suits 


in quality of material, cosy warmth and workmanship are 
iy Strpassed at the price. Famous for durability. Rein- 

forced at all buttonholes and strain points. In fact they 
te Hanes Union Suits for men, with added fieeci- 
Ret, Made in sizes from 2 to 16 years. Two to four 
Wt sizes have the drop seat. Four desirable colors. 














Ask for Hanes at your dealers. If he can- 
not supply you, write to us direct at once, 


BPH. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


_ WARNING TO THE TRADE: Any garment offered as 
: isa substitute unless it bears the ‘“Hanes’’ label. 
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(i> fall meqsyre oO 


If you would realize the full value of sleep’s 
benefits—health, happiness and success—begin 
now to practice both mental and physical relaxation at 
occasional intervals during the day. Remember that a 
good night’s rest begins the day before as truly as a 
good day’s work begins the night before. 

Then at night, give your body up to the undulating 
cushioning and salutary, body-conforming, soothing 
contact of 


The 


shor 









Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


q 


This inseparably air woven, long fibre cotton mattress is a single, 
tuftless unit—not a series of layers. It is as vitally related to 
the repose of the body in sleep as optimistic thought habit is to 
repose of mind. And let us-tell you why the Sealy never 
really grows old. 





’ ie. 
{ 4 Your request will bring charming covering samples 
&. and the names of our dealers in your locality 











rT OF SALT,” by Barker 
Shelton, will be a notable feature of the 
next, the December, issue of — 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


Refri 
55 Different Styles and Sizes 


erators 
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fe It Made The Sleeveless Gown Possible 


AUL Nitin MN 











Removes hair the way in less than 10 minutes, Quick and sim leaves skin white 

its, li face Does not sti later hair growth. 

pao ol rte ine ok ey Lali pe apy y obey 
direct. Satisfaction guaranteed or money Price out of U.S. 75c. : 


Special booklet and generous sample sent for 3c. 
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on the thought immediately. He caught 
up the flashlight and began a thorough 
search of the premises. 

Coats and trousers and vests without 
number that he was leaving behind, he 
went through with fingers that shook as 
in ague. They were empty, empty, 
empty! He found matches and crushed 
cigars and Pullman-car receipts, He 
found buitons and quill toothpicks. 

Then—the irony of it! Way down in 
the lining of an old vest he felt a coin, 

_It was a cent covered with verdigris, 
with a hole in it. 

But it was a cent. 

Now for two more—only two cents— 
and he was off to freedom and thirty-five 
thousand dollars! 

More precious minutes passed as he 
searched. But no more money came to 
light. Then he started down through the 
house. Maybe in some work-basket or 
button-box of his wife’s he could find two 
coppers. 

As he searched, the thought came to 
him that he might try for the milk-train, 
offer the conductor seventy-four cents and 
throw himself on the man’s good-fellow- 
ship. Or he could take a chance on rid- 
ing blind baggage to Wells River. Only 
there was no baggage-car on the milk- 
train and no truss-rods beneath the milk- 
cars. As for the shortage in money, how 
could he plead for passage on the limited 
currency without marking himself irrevo- 
cably in the conductor’s mind! Well 
groomed ministers do not ride in milk- 
trains at one o’clock in the morning with 
out money, on the night of a ghastly 
murder and robbery, without exciting sus- 
picion. Or at least Temple decided so. 
Failure at the last moment was unnerving 
him. Conscience was making him a cow 
ard. He knew instinctively that he could 
never face the conductor and explaii, 
without his agitation arousing the ma 
and connecting him somehow with the 
tremendous sensation that would come 
Paris with the dawning. It was a aight 
mare. 

Frantically, as the minutes wore o& 
he searched. The clock on the dining 
room mantel crept viciously to midnight 

Then came another dose of irony. 

In a little stamp-drawer of his wiles 
writing-desk he found—another penny! 

Seventy-five cents, he had now. — 
one more penny, and he could quit ii 
house and run for the station. 

One cent—one bally little copper 
seemed standing in his way. All that it 
had worked on for weeks, all the caret 
thought and preparation, all the coum 
of his life, was being twisted and thwarted 
by a measly little copper cent. 

And the hands of the clock reach 
twelve-fifteen! 


UNDRY bowls and dishes in the pa® 
try where he knew his wife in tm 
past had kept milk-money yielded iim 
nothing. On the shelf over the sink 
his idiotic child’s bank—a little metal 
shaped like a miniature mail-box. 
he saw it he swore foully and grab 
it like a drowning man for a straw. . 
it was empty. There was not one mise 
able penny in it. 
Baffled, frustrated, checkmated! : 
Even the baby’s bank had failed 
And in that moment the father cunseai 
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a] PREPARED WAX 





The easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished 


















ol surfaces is with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth 
“ —you don’t need brushes, sprays or mops of any kind. © 
4 Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and polish with a 
~~ dry cloth. Very little rubbing is required to produce an 
| exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 
- Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish but a 
a td wonderful preservative. It forms a thin, protecting film 
nl over the varnish, similar to the service rendered by a 
5 bn piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 
Wel Johnson's Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any 
i finish—varnish, shellac, oil, etc. It imparts a hard, 
a dry, velvety polish which is impervious to water, dust, 
onl scratches, heel-marks: and finger-prints. 




















<i Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
a is made in Paste, Liquid and Pow- 
come to dered form. We recommend the 
se Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, 
oe leather goods, woodwork and auto- 
sidnighh mobiles. Use the Liquid Paste 
ier for polishing floors of all kinds— 
nny wood, linoleum, tile, etc. 

v. 


For a Perfect Dancing 
Surface 


Just sprinkle Johnson’s Powdered 
Wax over any surface— marble, 
tile, wood, composition, etc. The 
feet of the dancers will spread the 
Wax, polishing the floor and im- 
mediately put it in perfect condition 
for dancing. Conveniently put up 
in shaker-top cans. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Residence at Montclair, N.J. Squires 2 Wendehack, Architects 


The Kind of Home 
You’d Like 
You have often dreamed of the house you 


will some day build—how comfortable it 
will be, how artistic, how enduring. 


Your home to be a real home must also be 
safe, and the modern way to safety is by 
building throughout-walls and partitions of 


Natco Tile are large, hollow, burned 
clay units, scored on the outside to take a 
beautiful stucco finish, and on the inside 
to hold wall plaster permanently and well 
without cracking. 

The Natco home is solid and substantial, 
damp proof, vermin proof, warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer. Natco saves 
coal bills and repair bills and best of all it 
means safety from fire. 


When you think of building, think of Natco. Send 
today for our beautifully illustrated 32-page book 
“Fire Proof Houses” with illustrations of modern 
and artistic homes which combine economy, com- 
fort, safety and beauty. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING - COMPANY 
107 Federal Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 











is crowded with photographs 
and descriptions of Ez Weer 
Shoes for Men, Women and 
Children. Ez Wear shoes 


1S89 BROADWAY 
BROOKLYN. N.Y 











2 Cea music lessons under 
pe beeen HS SB 


7oThe ont —_- Sateen ving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD, 
The ofa Conservatory 


Any Instrument 2% ged Fano, Harmony, 
“TENSION CONSERVATORY 
Chicago, Lllincis 








child with sickening phrases of blasphemy. 
It was quite in keeping with all he had 
suffered from it since its birth that its 
toy bank should mock him—or so he 
told himself. For William H. Temple, 
who for weeks had been a monomaniac 
in a calm, deadly, thorough way, now was 
becoming stark crazy indeed. 

He went into the musty parlor and 
threw himself down in a chair. Green 
lights were beginning to dance before his 
eyes. There was only one way out now. 
He had stayed too long. 

He would never have time to go up- 
stairs and secrete the negro’s telltale 
clothing, then make the trip across Paris 
and catch the milk-train. He had bun- 


gled everything. 


HE sat there a long time. He was 
conscious of the clock in the dining- 
room striking occasionally in the empty 
house. Nearer drew the morning that 
meant the springing of the great sensa- 
tion in Paris. 

After a while, with the calmness of 
despair, he rose and sauntered through 
the rooms, occasionally bumping over 
furniture. He tried to reconstruct his 
ruined perspective. He had one of two 
alternatives. He could go down to the 
river, plunge in so as to dampen all of 
his clothes—no, he couldn’t! He had 
burned the set of clothing in which Haw- 
kins had seen him. Oh, what a mess! 
What a terrible mess, after all his care- 
fully made plans! 

There was only one thing for him to 
do: He must start off across country 
afoot, get a job somewhere or commit a 
burglary to earn or secure the money 
that would take him ultimately to Seattle, 
or until he cofild have his Seattle mail 
forwarded back to him. His escape to 
the Orient for a time was thwarted, but 
after all, he could afford to wait—if he 
could exist meanwhile on seventy-five 
cents. 

He went back upstairs and into the 
rooms where a couple of hours previously 
he had worked with such self-congratu- 
latory certainty. One by one he put the 
things away beyond all chance of connec- 
tion with the “murder.” He tidied the 
rooms as best he could. Then he came 
back downstairs, racking his head for the 
route he should take, where he should go. 
The last impulse or inclination in his sys- 
tem was to commit burglary that morning. 
His nerve was gone; he would have to 
hide and wait for it to return... .. And 
cne iittle copper cent, he reflected, had 
done all this! 


T four-thirty the dawn came up misty 
and clammy over the eastern moun- 
tains. It would be a rainy day. 

He had decided to remain in his house 
until the following evening. Even if his 
wife got the news, she could not return 
from Buffalo for twenty-four hours. And 
the last place on earth the authorities 
would think of looking for his “missing 
body” would be his own residence. If he 
answered no telephone-calls or doorbells, 
built no fires to give evidences of habita- 
tion by chimney-smoke, he would have 
one day at least to calm down and think 
things over. There were no servants 
about the place. His wife could not get 
along with servants. ~ 
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At five o’clock utter fatigue tugged at 
Temple’s consciousness and pulled at his 
muscles. 

“I’ve got to sleep or go to pieces,” he 
cried hoarsely. He sank down onto a 
divan and buried his head on his arm, 
He was a strange, pitiful figure in his 
distraught face and ministerial garb. 

The hands of the clock in the dining. 
room pointed to twenty-three minutes of 
ten when William Temple was awakened 
—by a rough shaking from a hand that 
gripped his shoulder savagely. 

Three men were standing around him— 
Sheriff Crumpett, Chief Hogan and Jack 
Griffin, who helped on Saturday nights 
and holidays in policing the village. It 
was the sheriff's hand that was shaking 
Temple roughly. 

The absconder 
stopped beating. 

“Temple,” demanded the sheriff, “just 
what does all this mean, anyway?” 

“How—how—did you get in here?” the 
mill-man choked weakly 

“We walked in through the kitchen 
door, which some one left unlocked. We 
haven’t got this all straight in our minds 
what this is all about, but the Passumpsic 
Woolen Company’s Liberty bonds are 
gone, and here you are without any 
wounds in your head; there’s some 
strange monkey-business to it somewhere. 
Perhaps you can tell us.” 

“But why are you here in my house?” 

“In stumbling about your rooms this 
morning you probably knocked your tele- 
phone over. Grace Little, the night op- 
erator, says your wire went bad at one- 
thirty-two. That was quite some time 
after you were—‘murdered.’ When she 
heard the excitement all over town this 
morning, she told us about your tele- 
phone. She thought there might be some 
connection. We came over to investi- 
gate. So we have found the—‘victim.’” 

“What do you want of me?” the man 
asked sullenly. § 

“We want you as a witness until this 
mystery is solved.” 

“You mean I’m arrested?” 

“Call it what you choose.” 

Temple arose wearily, the world crash- 
ing about his ears. 

“Let me go up and get into some other 
clothes,” he requested dully. 

The sheriff nodded. “Go along with 
him, Mike. See that he doesn’t try any 
funny-business. We’ve already had enough 
of that for one morning.” 


sat up. His heart 


EMPLE started across to the stalls 
He passed the mantel, on which was 

his child’s picture. He grabbed for the 
photograph, and ripped it into ribbons. 
As he took it from the mantel, some 
behind it stood revealed. T emple’s eyes 
popped from his head. A shaking 
descended upon it likewise. : 

It was a child’s Sunday-school mite 
box, made in the form of a tiny house— 
out of cardboard. On each of the four 
sides was lettered: 

REMEMBER THE ORIENT’S 
DARKNESS! 

Insanely Temple tore it asunder. 
collapsed in his hands. the 

Down upon the hearth, over all 
room, smashed and scattered a shower 
pennies—great fistfuls of them! 
nies, pennies, pennies! 
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USIC lovers choose the Brunswick 

M Phonograph to play their favor- 

ite records, for it plays all 
records at their best. 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion makes this possible. It consists of 
two outstanding, exclusive features—the 
Brunswick Ultona and the Brunswick 
Tone Amplifier. 


The Ultona 


The Ultona is a scientific creation 
which enables one to play all records 
with faithful regard for the require- 
ments of each make. It is not in any 
sense a combination contrivance, but 
involves a fundamental principle of 
sound reproduction. 


Nor is the Ultona a complex mechan- 
ism. By a slight turn of the hand it is 
adapted to any make record, instantly 
supplying the correct position on the 
record, the proper needle and dia- 





Music Lows (hoose the 


BRUNSWICK 


phragm and the precise pressure or 
weight necessary to play that particular 
record. 


The Tone Amplifier 


The Brunswick Tone Amplifier is an- 
other improvement of fundamental im- 
portance. Asthenameimplies, itamplifies 
the tone, making it richer, sweeter, truer. 


This vibrant tone chamber, construct- 
ed entirely of moulded hollywood, free 
from metal, provides the requisite re- 
siliency that unfolds and projects true 
tone. Like a fine violin or the sounding 
board of a piano, it complies with the 
approved laws of acoustics. 


Hear The Brunswick 
Before You Buy 


One hearing of this remarkable in- 
strument is enough to convince the 
most critical music lover that here is 
the final type phonograph. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Mexico and Canada 
Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 819 Yonge St., Toronto 








Ask your dealer for a free copy of “What to Look For in Buying a Phonograph.” You will want this 
interesting, instructive booklet before you buy because it is authentic. It was written by Henry Purmort Eames, 


L. L. B., Concert Pianist and Lecturer, Director Pianoforte Dept., Cosmopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 
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By Being Your Own Salesman 


Try the Oliver for Five Days at Our Expense 
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This Simple Plan Makes It 
Easy to Own an Oliver 


This sales plan is a legacy of the war, which taught us all new economies— 
ones we won’t forget. 

By reorganizing our method of distribution, we were able to make a radical 
reduction in price. 

We did not change the famous Oliver an iota. The machine we now sell for 
$57 is the identical one formerly priced at $100—our latest and best model. 

During the war we learned that it was unnecessary to have great numbers of 
traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses throughout the 
country. We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly saies 
methods. You benefit by these savings. 

Pre-war extravagances were ended. And our plan of selling made simpler, 
We send the Oliver to you for free trial, so that you may judge it, in Solitude, 
without being influenced. 


‘ied 





Only $3.00 
Per Month 


Do not buy or rent any typewriter until you 
know the Oliver. A five days’ trial will help 
you decide. Besides saving you $43, we make the 
payments easy. Weask noadvance payment. But 
merely $3 per month until the $57 is paid. 


Do not confuse this offer with those for second-hand 
or rebuilt.typewriters. Our $57 Oliver is our brand new 
identical Model 9, formerly priced at $100. It has not 
been changed in the slightest. 


Over 700,000 Sold 


Olivers are in use all over the world. Some of the large 
concerns in the United States using Olivers are: U. S. Steel 
Corporation, Baldwin Locomotive Works, National City Bank of 
New York, Diamond Match Company, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx, American Bridge Company, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Otis Elevator Company, Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Boston Elevated Railways, New York Edison Company, and a host 
of others of equal importance. 

And thousands of Olivers are used by individuals—every business is 
represented among our users. And every profession. 


You can depend on this wide use of the Oliver as a guarantee of its worth. 


No Money Down 


Merely send us the coupon. We ship an Oliver to you. Try it for five days 
Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, merely send us 
$3 per month, until the $57 is paid. 

If you do not believe that this is the greatest typewriter opportunity, return 

the Oliver to us, express collect. We even refund the outgoing transpor- 

tation charges. You have not placed yourself under any obligation to 

buy. When the Oliver comes to you, you will admire its many ad- 

vancements — all the refinements made possible during 24 years 
typewriter-making. A finer typewriter is impossible. 

The coupon below gives you the opportunity to be your own 

salesman and save yourself $43. Note that it brings EITHER fiwaitin 

an Oliver for Free Trial, or further information. Check it <4 re 

: i Pc 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company ns Pr 
1158 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Hlinois [°° 











Canadian Price, $72 






THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
1158 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, IL 


oO Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. 
If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. 


e e The title to remain in you until fully paid for. 
o Finer built My shlepitlt $idt f0 oceans ances escneelll 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If 


I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expems® ey 
at the end of five days. 4 
oO Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me yout 

book—"The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy” your de luxe catalog and further information 







Examine the Oliver carefully. It is built in a model factory with a 
heritage of ideals. Only the finest materials are used. And this accounts 
for the prolonged life of the Oliver, its durability, its inbuilt service. 
It is simplified in construction and built to withstand the hardest usage. 
The Oliver in war service proved its fine design and construction. 

You can’t buy a better typewriter at any price. 


Mail the coupon now, for either a Free Trial Oliver or further information. 
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tondition! 
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RIMP Cut 
BURNING PIPE AND 
“CETTE TOBACCO 





To shoot it quick:—Prince Albert 
turns over a new leaf in your 
smoke-career! Shovels smoke- 
sorrows right out the attic airshaft 
and throws wide open the smoke- 
section-shutters! Talk about letting 
in a flood of smokesunshine! Bet 
your pet luckystone that the best 
you ever heard tell about can’t 
hold a candle with what Prince 
Albert will hand you seven days 
out of every week! And, then, 
some-on-the-side ! 


Smoking Prince Albert is just about 
twins with having the top time of 
your life on each fire-up! Jt gives 
you anew ideaof how delightful 
a jimmy pipe or a home-rolled 
cigarette can be! Such flavor 





R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 













Copyright 1919 
by R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 


P. A. has such a joy’us way of 
making men glad about jimmy pipes! 


and fragrance and coolness; such 
freedom from bite and parch! Prove 
out personally that Prince Albert’s 
exclusive patented process really 
does cut out bite and parch! 


Talk about ringing the bell every 
time you take just one more little 
smoke! You'll agree with your old 
fellow citizen, General Approval, 
that Prince Albert puts a man on 
the firing line with a pipe or ciga- 
rette, and keeps him there; that 
it sends all previous smoke setto 
records to the rear-ranks; that it 
just slams in one good time on top 
of another so fast, so happy-like, 
you realize that heretofore you’ve 
been hunting regular-man-sport 
with the wrong ammunition! 
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Quahité quite, qu ite “French 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder lends to the soft com- cately, persistently — bestowing an abiding 
plexion a fragrant, satin smoothness. It adds charm, yet a charm ever new. 
a tender refinement to a cheek already kissed 


7 ce Powder is very impor: 
by grace and beauty. The quality of a Face Powder is very impo 


tant, is it not? To you who seek purity and 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder, so pure, so subtly ex- soft fragrant beauty, with qualité quite, quite 
quisite with Parisian smartness, adheres deli- French, we.recommend Djer-Kiss Face Powder. 


EXTRACT SACHET 
TOILET WATER af VEGETALE 


aaED + G08 CT *ROUGE 
Mate in France only mS 
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